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"Vir magnus ab infantia." 

Jerome. 

"I love the name of Origen." 

Newman. 

" Like the influence of Socrates in 
Greek philosophy, so the influence of 
Origen in Church history is the water- 
shed of multitudes of different streams 
of thought." Faksar. 



PREFATORY NOTE 



ni3 volume cannot claim to be written in the popular 
fityle adopted in aonie other voluiues of the aeriea, for 
the simple reason that the subject scarcely atlraits of 
being populai'ised. At the same time I have tried to 
make the book readable, and to refrain as far as 
possible from undue technicalities of philosophical and 
theological language. It has been my aim to avoid on 
the one lumd the Scylla of catering for a public which 
art or device will ever induce to concern itself 
t Gfeek Patriotic Theologj', and, on tlie other, the 
ybdis of scholastic pedantry. Rightly or wrongly, 
am convinced Uiat my task will be moat usefully 
accomplished by furnishing a brief introduction to the 
study of a subject on which, in English at least, there 
are not too many easily accessible helpa. In view 
of tlu" impossibility of assuming any vory intimate 
knowleilge of Oiigen's writings on the part of the 
general reader, or even of the average theological 
student, I have fvirther deemed it best, while not 
refraining from criticism where it seemed called for, to 
aim at Ijeing expository rather than critical. 

In no sense does the hook pretend f.o be a treatment 
oE the thiitl century. Any attempt to deal with the 
Church life of the period is debarred by the limitH of 
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tKo present BorieB. Such a. uiethod o£ treatment niny 
sometimes have its advantages, but it necessarily 
thi'owri into the backgroviud the personality of the 
individual. In the following pages it has been my 
endeavour to concentrate jittention upon the life and 
writings, the doctrine and influence, of the great 
teacher of the Greek Church. Chapter I. is in- 
troductory, and intended to lesul up to the main Bubject 
by showing to what extent the way had already been 
prepared for Origon. I regret that considerations o( 
space do not admit of prefixing as Prolegomena a 
sketch of the birthplace and background of the Greek 
theology, and of the Apologists of tlio second century ; 
but while this may be a desideratum fi-oto the point of 
view of the scientific student, the educated layman will 
probably coirnt it no loss, Chapters XI.-XIV. form, so 
to speak, the epilogue, and indicate the nature and 
extent oE Origen's influence upou subsequent theo- 
logical thought. 

I have deemed it advisahle to devote a separate 
chapter to the life of Origen, instead of adoptiug the 
perhaps more scientific, but immensely more com- 
plicated plan of wea\-ing in the biographical details 
with other matter in strict chronological sequence, 
Although in a monogram ujion Origen more might, no 
doubt, be made of tliis aspect of the subject, I venture 
to hope that nothing very material has been omitted; 
but in any cas*o it seems more important to make rooui 
for 6ome adequate account of the writings and theology 
of one who did so much to " make Chriatianity a part 
of the civilisation of the world " tlian to tell with 
fuller detail the stoiy of his life. 

To those who may l>e inclined to question the utility 



oi' studying the writinge of «n old-world personage 
like Origen, and to consider him as of little aignitioance 
for those living in the tweatioth centwry, it may be 
pointed out that the theme diecusaed seems likely to 
assume growing importance in relation to present-day 
pi-oblems in theology. There is a pi-evailing dinposition 
to get back to the sources, and it is not to be forgotten 
that it was the Greek Fathers who iaid the foimdatious 
of theological science. An American author. Professor 
A. V. G. Allen, iu the Preface to a work the title of 
which is given below, says: "If I were revising my 
book I should try to enforce more ttian I have done tbo 
importanco of the work of Origen. He was a true 
epecimen of a great theologian, the study of whose Ht'o 
is of special value to-day, as a corrective against that 
tendency to undeirrate dogma in our reaction from 
outgrown dogmas, or the disposition to treat the feel- 
ings and instincts of our nature as if they were a final 
refuge from the reason, instead of a means to & larger 
use of the reason, — a process which, it is to be feared, 
in many is closely allied with the temper which leads 
men to seek shelter in an infallible Church." 

In view of subsequent developments of theolo^cal 
thought, within the Greek Church and beyond it, it i« 
equally important to note that while Origen valued 
dogma, he abjured dogmatism. Ho refused to make 
mau's blessednosa conditional npon the acceptance of 
cortain shibboleths. Although speculative to the verge 
of audocity, he never failed to distinguish between hia 
own opinions and the rule of faith as contained in 
Holy Scripture. If he him»elf was disposed to rate 
knowledge too highly, at all events he did not ci^nfnee 
it with faith, but was quite explicit in his declaration 
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that the word o£ God is th« aole Bom-oe oE absolute 
certitude, and the sole repasifcory ot" essential truth. It 
would have Ireen well for the Greek Church if sho had 
clung to this position. An it was, she did not properly 
discriiuinate between the matter of revelation and the 
sctiiutilic huudiing of it, and ultimatwly euecunibed 
under the incubua o£ a dead orthodoxy. 

It only romains to mention the piiucipal worlis 
consulted in the preparation of this volume. Apart 
from Origen'a own writings, I have derived most lielp 
from Kedepenning's Oriff^nes : Eiiie I)arstd{u,vij serines 
Lebena v^d seiner Lehre, 2 vols., Bonn, 1841—16; 
Pressenei^'s Tht Early Years of Ckr-istianity, 1879; 
Denis' De La Philosophie d'Oi-igine, Paris, 1884; 
Biggs The ChristAan Phiimii^ta of Al'^^ainih-in.lSHG; 
liurnack's Jfisfoi-t/ of Dogtna, Eng, tr. 1894-1899; 
and the Church Histories of Mosheim, Neander, and 
Kurtz. The following works have also been useful: 
Schnitzer, OHg-evfcs iiherdieQi-undhhrenderQluubenB- 
•wismnscho.fi . Stuttgart, 1835; Hageiibach's Hiator^f 
of Gh/i'istian Doctrines, Eng. tr. 1846; Allen, The 
Oontinuiiy of Christian Thought, 1S84; Allin, Race 
and Religion, 1899; and the articles on Origen in 
Chamljei-SH En.ci/clop(bdw,Smith. and Wace'^Dlctionar't/ 
of Ckfinl'mn Jiiogmphy, Smith's Diet, of (h-cek and 
Rmimn Biogniphy, and the Eii,ryclojnalM Bri/annica. 

The translations of passages quoted from the writings 
of Origen are mostly taken fi-om the two volumes 
publiehud in The Anie-Nicene C'krMtkm LUtmiy, but 
sometimes they are thoae of Bigg or Pressens^, and in 
a few instances they arc my own. 

W. I'AJ It WEATHER. 
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Pbecuksors of Orioes 

yHRiSTJANlTT had introduced a new idi-n, of God, which 

ipcrsedcd not only the deities of claNsical niytholo^^y, 

but nJfio the Hebraic Dciam wliich i-egarrled Ciod inc-rcly 

the God of tlie Jews, nml aa virtually separate fi-om 

bhu world. The Greelv patristic theology was the 

eault of the fipplication of the specific methods of 

Sreek pldlosophy to the new material supplied by the 

Christian history, with the -view of constructing a 

casouod theory of God and the nniverse. As such it 

ras "(he last characteristic creation of the Greek 

Duina" In the New Testament God is reprofiented 

>m a religious point of view ; hut for the Greek mind, 

which coriceivctl God metaphysically as abstract Heing, 

a scientific theology was indispensable. The facts of 

Chrisiianity had to be so interpreted as to yield a 

inception of God which would at once conserve His 

ity. and yot admit of His organic connection with 

man aa Lord and Saviour. Naturally this result was 
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reached only tlirougli a process of developmciit. The 
spcculatious of the Gnostics and the labours of th« 
Apologists, the constnictive genius oC Origon and tlie 
ttcntt! dialectic of AthanaHius, all contributed towards 
the evolution of the matiired scientihc product of the 
Greek theology aa defined by the Councils of Nictea 
and Chalcodon. 

Everything combined to mark out Alesandiia as the 
place most likely to take the lead in any great intel- 
lectual movement. Many currents of thought met and 
mingled in this cosmopolitan city, which witnessed not 
only the first attempts at a scientific theology, but 
also the simultaneous rise of the last great system of 
ancient philosophy. As a result of the syncretism of 
the period, a remarkable spirit of toleration prevailed 
in the community; the adherents of different cults and 
creeds lived side by aide in mutual goodwill. Jews 
and Samaritans, orthodox Christians and heretics, 
pagans and philosophers of all schoolH gathered under 
the same roof to listen to the prelections of PantsEnus 
and Clement. Christian teachers in their turn, as we 
know from the examples of Heracla» and Origen, sat 
at the feet of aomo heathen professor of philosophy. 
In these cii-cumetances, even whei'e there was every 
disposition to ho loj'al to the faith they professed, it 
was impossible for any to remain unaffected by the 
general interclmnge of ideas, A certain mutual de- 
pendence of Christian and heathen speculation was 
thus one of the most pronounced featui'os of the age. 
Men of diverse creeds unconsciously influenced one 
another both as regards the manner and the subject- 
matter of their thinking. From the standpoint of 
dogma the Church of Alexandria came thus to play a 
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tareoBOat part, and to enjoy aa unrivalled pre-eminence. 
Tho iatellectual life of Antioch, whei'c the new faith 
had first captiiri'd the Gentile heart, was feeble in 
comparison with that of Alexandria. Athens was too 
intimately associated with tlie faded glorioa of poly- 
theism to dispnte with her the supremacy. Tlic gcnins 
of Rome lay in th^^ direction not of lofty specniation, 
bnt of irouiTjIe.and her Christiiiu jiopiilation naturally 
imbibed something of her spirit The Church o£ 
Jerusalem was dis*|ualifie(l by it« narrow Judaistic 
sympathies from taking the lead in theological diacus- 
BJOD. Tliis rote fell therefore to the Alexandrian 
Church, and was nobly prosecuted and sustained, even 
during times of pei-secution. 

Pliilo and his predece3.sor8 had to a great extent 
pav«d the way for a systematised expioiwioD, in terms 
of Greek philo-iophy. of tlie contents of Jewish-Christian 
trwlition. Under the inlluenco of pliilosopliical and 
Oriental ideas tlie jagged edges of Judaisni had been 
toned doHTi, and elements of ft metaphysical and 
inj'stical nature assumed. In tho doctrine of the 
Logos a meeting-point had been found between Jewish 
nionotheism and Cicntilo philosophy. " All the elements 
''^of Christian theology, except the history of Christ, 
were already prepared iu the religious and philosophical 
eclecticism of Philo and other Jewish Hr-llenists: the 
absolute incomprehensibility of God, who, enclosed in 
the unfathomable abyss of His infinity, acts and mnni- 
fests Himself only through His Son or the Word ; the 
theory of the Word as necessary mediator bet^veon tlio 
MoBb High and rational creatures ; that of the prophetic 
Spirit who sustains and animates the world of souls, 
and at thu same time the entire universe ; a morality 
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at once cosmopolitan and flpiritiialistic even to mysti- 
cism ; the resurrection or the Zoi-ytistrian-Jowish 
(masd^o-juivc) cloctriiie ol tlie Eutui-e life, tending 
more ami more to confounJ itscK witli that uf the 
immortality of the soul, or with the form which the 
belief in a future life had aaaumetl among the Platoniats; 
in short, the very methofl that led to universal con- 
ciliation, and ot which the principle was that ' the 
letter killeth and the spirit giveth hfa'"^ Tho nip. 
prochevient between Jew and Greek was further 
favoured by tihe general eclectic tendencies of tlm 
periorl, and by the fact that in their turn tlie Greeka 
allegorised their mythology with the view of showing 
that the various popular deities were merely crude 
oxpreasions of the manifold activity of tlio one God, 

The special task, then, to which the Christian theo- 
logians of Alexandria addressed themselves, was that 
of harmonising the apostolic tmdition concerning 
Christ with the theological conclusions of the Jowiwh- 
Alexandrian philosophers — a ta.sk which necessarily 
involved cousiderahle nioditicatiou of ahsoJiite state- 
ment on the one side or the other. The problem had 
been already attempted by the Gnostics, whose wild 
speculation had on the one hand seriously endangered 
ChriBtianity by nullifying both the divinity and the 
humanity of Christ, and on the other amounted to a 
gross abuse of the Greek philosophy, which was in 
consequence being widely put under the ban. It was 
the aim of the Alexandi-ian theologians to restore 
philosophy to its true place by subatituting for the 
false gnosis of Basilides and \'aleutinus a true churchly 
gnosis which should do justice to the Old and New 
' Denia, Dc In Philotophie d'Orijiitr, ji, J, 
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jTcatamcnts alike Certainly they were not bftmpered 

tia the execution of theii- task by any narrow, intoler- 
ant, or particularistic view of the ChriatiaTi trarlilion ; 
their temptation, imleed, lay in the opposite direction. 

; They were in danger of distorting it, and of destroying 
its essential character, by a, too great readinesa to 
concede the demands of philosophy. So far were they 

f^fi-oni consenting, with the fiery Tertulliau, to denoimce 
philosophy as the fruitful source of heresie-s, and so 
convinced were they of its possible value to the Chria- 
iian faith, that they became theiD-selvos philosophei-s, 
and proceeded to deiiue their position with regard to 
existing philosoijhical schemes of the univerwe. Not 
that they eshibiti^d no originality in their thinking, or 
that it is impossible to decide with respect to funda- 
mental doctrines whether they wei-e derived from 

I Christian or from heathen (Greek or Oriental) sources. 
But fi-oui the fact that many ideas wore common to 
both, the line between philosophy and theology uccca- 
sarity became very indiistinct. Both wei-e developed 
almost pari passu. There was an effort to enrich 
Christian doctrine by the a-saamption of elements from 
the schools, with the twofold result that Christian 
gnofiia was made to include the sum total of know- 
lodge, and that the distinction between scientific in- 
vestigation and vccfestasticfti orthodo.\y was obscured, 
The points of resemblance between philosophy and 
Christianity were overestimated, and what was most 
characteristic of the latter wa« to a large extent lost 
jht of. 
Id oi-dcr, tlien, to a right conception of the state o£ 

Fnuittci's in Alexandria at the boEinniug of the tliii'd 
&utwry, it must be recognised tlmt there wore growing 
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and working on the same soil two twin schools, fclic 
bcu-tben and tho Chiistian. The history o£ the one is 
inteiwoven with thnt of the other. Thoy existed side 
by side, opposed and yet indebted to each other in 
doctfiue Jiiid tuachlug. In such cireumstiinees it was 
clear that a new era must open for Christianity. 
Hitherto ClinBtian writei'S had written only in tlie 
interests of practical religion, They had been eminently 
uncritical, smd no system of theology had been elabor- 
ated. Now, however, thi_i Alexandrian teachers wore 
coiiipeiled to atti.'mpt nonietliing in thia direction. TJic 
prevailing pagan philosophy had to be met on its own 
ground. To Bonie degree the Gnostics uiay be said to 
have opposed it, but they gave no fair exposition of 
those Christian principles which they aBsiiiiilated. Tho 
laituatioQ of the Alexandrian Christians was thus in 
many i-espects unique. They witneh;sed the fi-agrnents 
of tho old syatenis gathered together to produce, 
througii the introduction of Platonic ideas, a revived 
and spiritualised paganism in oppositi{)n to Christianity, 
for the ushering in uf Is'eoplatonisin by Ainmonius 
constituted the laat pmp of tho old world. If, however, 
wc think to (ind in the writiiig.s of the Alexandrian 
teachers a systematic refutation of Neoplatonism in its 
various principles, we bIkiII bo disapiioiutcd, So. too, 
if we look for a definite position against Christianity 
m the works ol' PI«tonit*Ls. Neither systom was aa 
yet sufficiently developed to admit of this. But there 
was between the two systems an e.ssential diHerencc at 
bottom, and the real conllict for the Church lay in it« 
being forced very nnich to leave its owii standpoint 
and adopt that oi its opponents. To combat Platonism 
it must ueeda uccunitnoduU; itself to philuiiupliy, and in 
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HUbmittiii<r to this it became fettered with pliilosopliicul 
adjuncts to a dangerously suicidal extent. As in its 
conflict with Judaism, ho also here, Chrigtiaiiity in- 
sensibly asaimilatod part of the en-or against which it 
strove. Tliat eri'ors, mysticnl, speculativo, allegorical, 
and pagau, began to choke it liku so many weeds, is 
clear from the works of th« meu who, from their 
position as prefects of tho Catechetical School, neces- 
sarily became apologists for Christianity. All of them 
were more or less tinctured with Platonic views. They 
were themselves philosopher.'*, and so could sympathino 
with their opponents, whoso error they were disposed 
to view rather as ooo of defect than as a totjil perver- 
sion of tnith. In this way they were led to over- 
estimate the similarity between pagan and Christian 
wisdom. Pi'ior to the latter part of the second century 
Christian teaching, with very few exceptions, had been 
true to apo.stolic example ; but after philosophers 
embraced Clirlstianity, and the new Platonism, which 
allied itself to OrieutaliHrn, began to exert its influence, 
the case was altered. The intellectual was freijuently 
represented as the chief or only side of Christianity to 
be attended lo ; it was regarded not so much as a rule 
of life asa simculativo Bchemo of iloelrine. From this 
the transition was easy to " mysteries " similar to those 
of heatheuisin. Certain vinws were kept «i5Crot as a 
higher species of doctrine suitable only for the cultivated 
few. An attempt waa ma<Ic. in short, to provide tiie 
gospel with a philosophy, and to resolve it into such a 
system as philosophei-s would embnice. 

Nor is the explanation of all this far to seek. It 
may at first sight seem strawge that Christian teacliers 
could embrace doctrines known to be Platonic, but wo 
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must recolluct that these same doctrines were siippoaeit 
to have booa borrowed from Ho!y Scripture, wliicli 
they believed to be the i-ovelation of God's wisdom to 
men. Spuculiitivc theologians, moreover, have always 
been influenced by contemporary philosophy, and these 
Alexandi'ian Fathei-s only soui;]it to esprc-'H tha doc- 
trines of the faith in a form adapted to the spirit of 
the times. Mi?u like Justin and Clement had theiii- 
Bclvcs passed over from heathen philosopliy, and 
uatiirally earned with them much of its influence; 
but they liati nevertheless an ardout desire to see 
Christian truth in its ri^ht phice. It would be as 
unwaiTJin table to seek the main source of their 
theology in the philosophical speculation of the perio<I 
as it would be to say that the Hebrew religion was 
essentially altered in the post-exilic period because it 
emhellished itself somewhat with Persian angelology. 
After all. the Alexandrian Fathers "did not exchange 
the gospel for NeoplatuniRm." * They resolutely main- 
tained the supreme authority of Holy Scripture ; and 
with whatever distortion.'; aud incongruities it may 
have been associated, the assertion of this principle of 
an objective rule of faith was in itself of the utmost 
value iu combating a philosophy of which the 
only standard lay iu the eubjective notions of its 
advocates. 

The moulding of Chri.stian theology according to tho 
Grccli type is specially identified with the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria. The origin of tiiie famous school 
Appears to have been as spontaneous as its growth 
was marked. It arose out of the necessities of the 
. Alexaudrian Church, but of its first beginnings we 
< Benlc^iiuiiig, i, p, as. 
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have no hisboricnl account. Owing, pi-obably, to this 
circumstance it has been vtiriously tlcsciibod aa a 
al for catechumens, as a theological seminaiy, and 
philoaopliicnl institute. While it had elements 
rcpvesented by all of these names, it would he wrong 
to associate it with any one of them exclusively. It 
was a product of the gradual evolution of Chui-ch life 
in an educated conmumity, and a» such adapted itticlf 
to the changing necessities of the times. Apparently 
destined at lirst for the education of catechuiuens after 
the informal instruction of an earlier period no longer 
fiHllicud, it Hoon became a fnriiouw whool of theology; 
and in view of its environment and of the intellectual 
bent of its most influential teiicher.s, it is not wonderful 
that it hccaniD a school of philosophy as well. Con- 
tiguity to a great seat of learning has always an 
inBucncc on Church life, and in a university town 
like Alexandiifi the Chrlstiau coiriimmity as a whole, 
and the Catechetical School in particular, were inevit- 
ably alfected in thiw way. The flower of their youth 
— students like Ambrosius and Heraolas — listened to 
the lectures of the Greek professors, while many of 
.the latter, like Cclsus and Porphyry, a]i[>lied them- 
selves U> the critical titmly of the Seiiptures. This 
mutual intercourse between tlie Church and the sluine 
of classical leiiruing gave to tlie catechetical instruction 
in Alexandria a more systematic and scholastic form 
than it elsewhere assumed, and by the middle of the 
second century it had crystallised into a regular 
institution. 

Although the catechiut's oJlice was not an ecclesi- 
astical one iu the sense of re^juiring any spceial con- 
Bocratton, hiu was not simply "the calling of a 
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phiJosopher who held public ieciuTea" (iiarfiBH)} No 
one could exercise this office without the consent of 
the bishop ; and only in so Far as it was carried on 
in his name and under his .supervision was the lu- 
struction "public," Stiulents were taught in the 
catcchist's own house, not iu a building set apart for 
the purpofle. Although no salary was attached to the 
office, Ihi^ catucheticftl (cacliers were virtually supported 
by their hearers. At first there may have been only_ 
one, but eumctioies thoro were several, anil they were 
free either to obtain an (vasiatant or to vacate the post. 
Aim, to begin with, thore were no set hours for touch- 
ing, and no gradation o£ claasca. Sometimes tho 
teachers were iu fei|uest the whole day long. Tho 
aim of the instruction given was the preparation of 
catechumens, especially those drawn from the learned 
heathen, for admission to Christiiin privileges and 
for the service of the Church. These cultured 
converts fi-om paganism became in due time efl'ectivc 
Christian teachers, and had among their pnpils 
Christian youths and others who wished to gain a 
Ktudent's knowledge of Christianity. When the im- 
mediate disciples of the apostles no longer survived, 
a converted philoHophei- seemed to many the most 
reliable of guides. Thus in the second century we 
find multitudes gathered round Justin Martyr at 
Rome, Aristidcs at Athens, and Pantronns at 
Alexandria. The methotl of instruction was varied 
to ftuit pupils, who were of both sexes and of different 
ngaa. " We put tho gospel before each one, aa hm 
oharaetei* and disposltiou may ilt lii'» to receive it." * 

■Origan, Cmitra Ccltiim, vi. 10, 



If to some M'crc imparted onlj tlic oiemeatary facts 
of the Christian faith, others were introduced to more 
ndvaiiccfl stutiifs iti Christian doctrine, and trained 
ill philosophy as well. What was cmhraced in a 
complete cour.^ of training is made cleur from the 
detailed account given by Gregory Thaumaturgiis of 
t)ie courfic of study prescribed by Origeii for his 
Btudents.' " He took us in hand as a nkiUed Inisband- 
niaii may IflKe in hami some tiuld nnwrouglit ; " "h« 
put US to the question, and made pi-opositions to ur, 
and listijjivd to oui' icpli«s ; " ho trained " tlmt capacity 
of our minds which deals critically with words and 
i-easonii)^." His pupils, tiregory t«IIs ns, wore next 
introduced to natural science, geometry, and astronomy. 
To this was added the study of philosophy on tho 
broad basis of a carefnl peniaal of all ttie ancient poets 
and philosophers " except only the productions of the 
atheists." A programme like this would, of coui-se, 
give ample Kcope for a auggcative comparison of pagan 
and Christian wisdom. The stuily of physical and 
mental science was a prepiiratioii for the still more 
important snbjocts oE ethics and tlioologj'. Ethical 
problems lend themselves peculiarly to keen dialectic 
diacuKsiou after the Socratio method, and this wa,s 
the method adopted in the Catechetical School for the 
expulsion of ignorance and error, and for the cultiva- 
tion of a genuine love of truth. This Christian Kchool, 
moreover, was honourably distinguished from the 
pagan schools of the period by making virtue a Kidyoct 
for practicp, and not merely for ih^linition and dis- 
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' Cwgory in, iutteci). liory )iipokiu^ orOrigrn't Utur noik in Uiainia [ 
but tbn nivtbuda ami iiibJi^vlA *i!i<[iteil hj litiu there wuro danbtlcw 
those prdviously in usu at Alvxanilris. 
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coui'sQ. Says Gregory o£ Oi-igen, "he stimulated us 
by tlio deeds he did more than by the doctrines he 
taught." But the grand distiuctive feature of this 
school was its theology — iis declaration regarding the 
incarnation, death, and resurrection of Jeaus Christ aa 
the Saviour of the world. To this all other topics and 
themes were reckoned subsidiary. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more enlightened scheme of Christiaa 
education than this, which the wisdom of the Alexan- 
drian Fathers had ah-eftdy dr;iwn up and put iu force 
at the close of the second cfutury. It fiiirly harnessed 
Bccnhir science to tho chariot of Christiau iipologctics. 

The Ciitechotical School first emerges from historic 
obscurity about Aji. 190, It wan then under the 
mastcrHhip of Pantasnus, u convert from Stoicism. Of 
hiit pei-fioiial history little ia known. According to 
Pliotius, his teachers were men who had seen the 
apwtles, Jewjme represents him as an extensive 
(allegorical) commentator, and as having discovered a 
Hebrew version of St. Matthews Gospel duiiug a 
missionary journey to the East; but, with tlio excep- 
tion of a single remark about the use of tho tenses 
in tho jirophotic writings, his works have perished. 
Ignorant an we ai^e fis to the particular nature of his 
teaching, we know that he was the first to ^ve to the 
Alexaudi-iaii School its distiuctive character as one 
that mingled philosophy with religions instruction. 
He was succeeded by his own pupil, the better known 
Titua Flavins Clemens. 

Clement was born, probably at Athens, about th« 
middle of the second century. His studies in religion 
led him to forsake paganism and embrace Ciiristiainty, 
Tho same inquii-ing spirit caused him afterwards to 
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travel through many lands in search of the moat dis- 
tinguished Climtian teachers. Referring to this, he 
says: "The last ol' those whom I met was tirsst in 
power. On falltug in with liim I t'oaml ivnt, hiiviiig 
tracked him while ho lay concealed in Egypt. He 
was. in truth, thu Sicilian bee, and, [jlQcking the 
llowers of the pi-ophetic and apostolic meiwlow, he 
produced a wonderfully pnre knowledge in the souls 
of tlie Ustenei-8." ^ The alluaion here is obviously to 
Pantienua Clement, who attained the rank of pres- 
byter in the Church of Alexandria, discharged his 
catechetical duties with much distinction, and counted 
among his pupils Origen and Alexander, hishop of 
Jerusalem. In the year 202. during the persecution of 
SeveruR, he appears to have rjuitted Alexandria. Of 
his suhBeqnent movements nothing is known except 
that in 211 ho tmvelled to Antioch, and carried a 
letter of recommendation f rona Alexander of Jeruealem, 
who speaks highly of the service rendered by Clement 
to the Church of his own dioccsa 

In the greiit work of winning the Greek world for 
Christianity, Clement was the immediate precursor of 
Origen, the fori'runner without whom Origen, ns we 
know him, could not have been. His birth and 
training, an well as his temperament and scholarly 
aequirementa, fitted him for the part ho was destined 
to pifty. He knew the world l)otli on its pagan and 
its Christian side. The Greek classics were as familiar 
to him an the CluiMtian Scriptures. He was equally 
at home with the Greek philosophy and the Pauline 
theology. Essentially a literary man, he quotes — 
sometimes loosely, it must bo confessed — from hun- 

' Strojnaltia, J. 1, 
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dreds of authors, and evidcnUy iiiodii good uso of tlie 
library iu tlic Sarapieion. ITo was neither iin floqucub 
orator nor a biistllug occl'-'si antic, neither a public dio- 
putnnt nor a Booial reformer, but a geuial inoQ of 
letters, of a meditafcivc cast of miud, and with a certain 
dii^tastu for tlio strife aud tiu'nioil oE everyday life. 

Tho obscuration by the Gnoatics. not only of the real 
nature of redemption, but also of the cliaracter of God, 
led TertuUiaii and others to pronounce Greek learning 
the invention of demons, Clement's whole teaching 
amounted to a strenuous denial of this poHition. 
Whatever its origin — and Clement titill repeats the 
old charge ot "theft" from the Pentateuch' — pliilo- 
Rophy was in his estimation no work of darkness, 
but in each of its forms a ray of light from the Logos, 
and therefore belonging of right to the Christian. 
Sti'ong as Gnosticism wa-s in Alexandria, and strong 
as were the orthodox party in the Church who took 
their stand upon the creed nim-pliciier, " even in that 
ago and place Clement saw and dni'ed to proclaim that 
the cure of error is not less knowleilge but mori.'."* 
With an almost passionate eunvietioii he asserted not 
only that there is in the Church a legitimate place aud 
function for secular learning, — e.<j. in the exposition of 
Scripture, — but also that such learning is ethically in- 
dispensable, inasmuch as it needs an intelligent Chris- 
tiau to act justly. Science, he contended, although it 
leads grace and clearness to the preacher, is no mere 

' It is <3oiibttiil how far Clement was really conviiicrai of this, 
altlioiigli lie s]ica1:s of ]>liiloaopbj' having Iionii "stolfiii as tho firu liy 
PrometlieDs," mid nllowa that Jolm x. 8 iiiuy bu apjilicahlc to Oroplt 
philosophei'B [Strom, i. 17). He kiiKw, at .■my rate, tJiat tliuir diaiectio 
had not Iwfiu tjori'oweil by the Greclia. 

' Bigg, 'i'lic Christian I'ialoaUU of Alexandria, p, GO. 
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ornamental Ei'inge to uoligion; it is neciHssary ta rij^lit 
conduct. What pliiloaoplierB of all ijcliools had been 
aiming at was also the aim of Christiamty, viz. a 
nobler UElv This diffcroncc, according to Clement, was 
this: wliile tlie ancient pbilOBophors hail been unabli! 
to get moro than glimpses of the truth, it was left to 
Christianity to make known in Christ the perfect 
truth. The various epochs in the history of the world 
all pointud forward to this final r;;volation ; and just 
as the law prepared the Jews, so also philosophy pre- 
pared thr Oi-eeks for Christ. Clement iR'lii'ved in a 
.similar evolution in the Christian life. As the world 
must needs go through several stages preparatory to 
the coming of Christ, so must a man advance by 
degi'i-ea fi-oni faith (trlari;) to love, and from love to 
knowledge (yrusis). to the position of a perfect Chris- 
tian. What he and hia fellow-teacbei-s set tliomselves 
to do, therefore, was to educate philosophers up to the 
)K)int of accepting Christianity, which they represented 
as only a higher development and further advance on 
tJio same line as that along which tlioy had tliem.SL'lves 
been travelling.^ The same God bad been recognised 
hy Greek, Jew, and Christian alil^e, but tu tlio last 
only had there been given a truly spiritual knowledge 
of Him. Chi-iatianity was the ultimate gojil for all 
philosophy. Whatever was good in the latter was (as 
Justin bad ah-eady taught) the result of tho teacldng 
of the same Logos who in Christianity had revealed 
the totality of truth. Wliile, thoreftirLt, Clement 
Admires, and within proper limits defends, philosophy, 

> "There is in p}iiloso|>h7 . . . n (Icndor upark capable ef t)e!iig 
fuancd tiiio Uaioe, n ttaoo of wi'uJom and an indnUiie from Qnd" 
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he mnintnins its inruTcquacy as a ^iilv to the know- 
ledge of OwL' Althouf^h ^-iowing it as gooil in itself, 
as a uscrul wwiikiii Tor tlio tk^firici! of Cliristiau truth, 
and no an invaluable aid in the etliication of tlic 
enlightened man — the tiiic Gnostic, he clearly sees ita 
limit!*, and refuses to set it in the seat of Christ, the 
one Physician of the soul. IE on its iutelloctual aide 
Clement's theology is coloured by Greek philosophy, 
on its reliffioiis wide it i.'* di.Tivod directly from Chris- 
tianity. If ho thinks as a I'latoniat, he feeta as a 
Christian. The two sources from which he drew — 
Grc-ek philosophy and literature on the one hand, and 
the Bible and Christianity on the of lier — arc no doubt 
at many points imperfectly fuaed ; in.stead ol" an 
intimate blending of philosophy and tradition, we 
havo them set merely in juxtaposition. For instance, 
at one time, in characteristic philosophic fashion, he 
stripe God of all His attuibutii.'i and conceives Him aa 
the pure Monad; at another ho abandons this tran- 
scendental position and apprelieuds God as the loving 
Father of Ilia creatures. But in the circumstances 
this defect ia not surprising; it arose from his being 
at once an advocate and an opponent of philosophy. 

Clement further maintained that, in order to a full- 
gi-owii Christian manhood, practical piety must be 
combined with intiillectual freedom. There mitst, he 
held, bo .tcope for reason as well as for faith, for know- 
ledge as well as for love. This led him, in common 
with others of the Alexandrian school, to attach less 
importance to mei-e histon'ciiil facts than to the under- 
lying ideas. The letter of revelation he brought under 
the judgment of i"(.'a.son. But not so as to make reason 
■ See SlTOBi. i. 211. 
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inde pendent of faith, which ho declared to be as neces- 
sary for spiritual as breath for physical life' It waa 
his endeavour to do justice to both, and to i-epresent 
th as essential to a hca-llliy piety. In this way 
Clement at once anticipated the great principle of 
Protestantism, und showed sjTiipatliy with the stand- 
point of the Mystics, although with him the mystical 
laa always its roots in the rational. 

In his view of Holy Scripture Clement Etauds mid- 
way between Justin and theologians like L'enfeus and 
Tertullian. On the one hand he makes use of sacred 
Christian writings as well as of the Old Testament. 
But on the other hand he does not ednco from the 
Christian tradition a series of pi-opositions purporting 
to embrace the whole content of Chris tin nity, and 
represent these as an apostolic rule of faith. The 
regula fidci of tb« Churcht-s of Kome and Carthago 
had not yet been catabliBhed in the Alexanth'iiiu 
Church. In Clement's view the enlightened man is 
able to decide as to the truth of Chrifitian doctrine. 
Apart from the appi'iirancu oE the Logos in flesh, the 
oat perfect revelation given to men in this life ia 
contained in the Old and New Testaments, which 
arc throughout verbally inspired. Its simplicity of 
iguagc is intended to make it comprehonsibie to all ; 
110 it ati'ords everything nuedful for the soul's 
and happiness, and is the beat guiile to holiness. 
should be read daily. While treating the law at* 
ferior to the gospel in respect o£ its teaching being 
lOre negative and more obscure, and based upon fear 
instead of love, ho yet a.^sei-ts the unity of all scrip- 
ture as emanating from the Most High ; " for faith in 
* Slivm. ii. 6, 
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Chri«ct and the knowledge of the goeij>el are the 
explanation and fiiltilint^iit of thu luw." In defending 
the unity of Holy Scripture against the Gnostics, who 
strongly iinpeachud the morality of the Old Testiinicnt 
in connection with such things, e.ff. as the appi'oval oE 
wars of extcrniijiation, Clement is content to maintain 
that justice (severity) is not incompatible with good- 
ness, being indoeJ hut its obvor-si; side. It was left 
for Origen to attempt a systematic refutation of the 
charges of immorality thus brought against Jehovah, 
ABsumiug that whatuvcr fragments of truth may be 
in the poesest^ion of heatheu authoia must \») con- 
tained in the source from which they were nil origin- 
ally boi-mwed, Clement furtlier seeks thi-ough inspired 
Scripture to arrive at the solution of the speculative 
([ueatiouB canvafised in hie time. 

Cor respou ding tothetwofoM nature of the incarnate 
Logos is the double seusc of Scripture— the outward or 
literal, and the inner or allegorical.' The " method of 
concealment," or the wrapping-up of truth in figures, 
is both necestairy and imiversal, — necessary, because 
the inexprcBsibie God ai the universe can never be 
committed to writing; miiversal, because common to 
men of different nationalities and to sacred ami pro- 
fane writers alike.- In support of the latter statement, 

' Aoeordiug to Cleniolit [Strom, i, '2S), SiTi|itil'U lias even s fmirrDld 
aenae— the literal, the tnj'stic, tbo moral, miil fJie |ii'0]>hctif. Var 
TtTpax'^i ^o"" "'uulJ leivl Tpixu!. im llio throu lost sennts only uio 
spwiGetl, Ijnt th* liti^iiil iiuiy Im miiittsil ub Belf-evjiJtint. Clcmpnt 
iliO olaMitio» "l-lio Mosaic iihiloaiiiilly " m— (1) HiRtuiy, (2) Loj;iBfiitioii 
(=EtMo«), (3) SacrifluB { = Plijsics), (i) Tliw>logy or Ei«plmii ( = M"U- 
phjMosorDiolpotio). This i'lojiliiiiiiitEonof Ibc BiorificinI with [iliyiiipitl 
BoioiHio IB uei'liinij' voiy rorecii. Ejinpl.tiH or risiou was Ihc tsim used 
of tliB !iiglic«t lUgs of initiation into the myntorii-*. 
' Strom. V. i. 
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Clement points to the mysHc mciming oi' the Mosaic 
Tiilieniacle and its fumitiiro, to the Eyyptiiui hioro- 
glyphics Jiii'l Kpliiasus, and to the Oi-euk oraclos, poets, 
and philosophers. 

The practical outcome of tlicse views is seen in tlio 
-incfcion drawn between tiio true Gnostic or I'liliy 
ightencil Christian and the oidinary unsophisticated 
disciple. The belief of the former is elevated into a 
mystery which may not he revealed to the latter any 
more than to the profane. When truth is veiled in 
symtioLs, tiie title Gnostic apprehends where the iynor- 
rant man fails; hence the iiiadvisability of exposing 
the benefits of wisdom to all and sundry (Strom, v. 9). 
Founding on Col. i. 25H!, Cleineiit hohls that hidden 
mysteries received by the apostles from the Lor(l had 
been handed tlown in direct succession until those wlio 
.ed the tradition of the blessed doctrine ■' came 
God's will to us also to deposit those ancestral and 
apostolic seeds" (Strom, i. 1, vl S). These Christian 
mysteries wore not disclosed to the general body of the 
lUpils attending the Catechetical School. Their proper 
ict was " Diilk " or catechetical instruction, and not 
"meat" or mystic contemplation. On this principle 
the lower grades among the catechumens were not 
introduced to anything which he reckoned as Gnosis. 
They had the fundamental dogmas of the Church 
expounded to them, but not the abstriLser speculations 
about " the being of God, the origin of the world, the 
lust things, the relation of I'eason to revelation, of phil- 
owphy to Christianity, of faith to knowledge," which 
cro reserved for the enlightened. It is clear, how- 
ever, from some extant passages of works written by 
Clement for general use, that be took note of heresiea 
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with the view of fortifying the catedixiiiiciis agniiiRt 
iipo.sUiBy.' All wtvy. timghi the g<js|)ol from the stand- 
Ijoiut of one who ackiiowlculgcil that even in pagiinisni 
there were finger-jKists jiointiiig to Christ; all were 
instructed, probably with mucli minuteiiess, iu Chris- 
tian ethics, both individual and social; but only the 
specially devoted were taki-n as it were into the Holy 
of holies and aeci-etly ychooled in the deeper mysteries.) 

Althouj^h his teaching does not seem to have been 
characterised by orderliness, his daring flights of 
thougJit, his lively siieceh, with its wealth of figure 
and literary allusion, and his spiritual deptli, must 
have profoundly impressed his hearers, and probably 
Origen among tlie rest. 3t seems more than likely that 
the latter liecauie onilty a.ci[uainted with Ida views, and 
imbibed from him the distinction of exoteric and esoteric 
doctrine. At any rate his influence on Origen is un- 
doubted. That writer never, indeed, (juotcs Clement 
by name, but his works (show how much he was in- 
debted to his genial and erudite predecessor in the 
Catechetical School, 

With the exception of the troatise Quis Dives Sal- 
ve-tiw {" Who is the rich man that is saved?"), Clement's 
extant writings are limited to three great works which 
form a connected and gi-aduatod series. The idea under- 
lying the whole of this tripartite work is that of the 
activity of the Logos, the reason of the world, and the 
divine teacher of the human race. As such he "first 
conducts the mde heathen, sunk in fin ami idolatry, 
to the faith; then progressively reforms their lives by 
moralprecepte; and filially elevates those who have under- 
gone this moral piirifi cation to the profounder knowledge 

' llisuwii phrase ia tliftt lie ilraw roouii thaia '■« hudtju" ol' learniiig, 
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'of divine things, wliicli be cnlls Gh^osw."' CloitiOnt's 
one great theme was this divmely wrought development 
in the spiritna! life of men. Tlie Prolreptikos {'■ Exhor- 
tation to the Heathen") is an appeal to his pagan 

I hearera to rise above the ulavery of cu,stom ; to nbandou 

' a worship not only irrational in itaelf, but aaaociateil 
with immorality ami crotilty, and to take oil Ibem tbo 

' yoke of Christ. Brimful of classical lore, it is written 
thi-ouyhont ill a cnltiiied and Christian spirit, and con- 
tains many passages of great beauty. The Pmthtgogoa 

■ (" Instractor ") is addressed to neophytes, and is designed 
to train them in the art oC Christian living as "an 
indispensable preparation for the contemplative know- 

I ledge of God," In the lirst of the throe books into 
wliich it is divided Clement exhibits Chiist as the 

[great Paidagoijiis. dealing, howevei'. more with the 

Imethod than with the substance of Hia teaching. The 

[second and third books contain very minute regulations 
w to the behaviour ret]uired of a Christian in the 

Fdiffei'cnt experiences, relations, and cireu instances of 

Llife. Althonjjh no longer noceaaary, such an encyclo- 
psedta of conduct may well have served a useful pur- 
pofte among those juat emerging from heathenism and 

I beset with great temptiitions and di flic ul ties. At the 
Jose of the third book Clement gives n bird's-oyo view 

' of the ethical eiiio of Christian life ; and appended to 
the " Instructor " are two hyiima ascribed to hia pen. 
StromateU (" Miscellanies," lit. coverlets made out of 
odd pieces of cloth) is the fitting title given by Clement 

_to hi.s i«rge-st work. It is a mificellaueous collection of 
natenBUi drawn partly from Greek philosophy and 
literatnT«, and partly from Scripture, without any 
' Xcander, ChMr<Ji Hijtory, ii. p. *86, 
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(:l<;tinitiO plan or ftiranfjement, ftnrl <k-8igiietl to ciuvble 
tliosD already familiar with the- disciplino of tlic lu- 
atructoftiJ advance toaLiylii!i'Climtiau giiosi.s founded 
upon faith. It seeks to exhibit the attitude of the 
true Cliristian Gnostic to iihilo.iojihy. Of tlie eight 
books of which it was coinposcd the last appears to 
havfi been lost, its place having been taken by a fmg- 
mentaiy treatiac upon I^agic which bad originally no 
connection with the work. 

According to some writers,' it was Clement's inten- 
tion to publish a further treatise suitable for more 
matured Christians, eouicwhat on the lines of Origen'a 
De PHncijnifi, with the view of leading theni, through 
the help of philosophy, to a more recondite knowledge 
of Christian truth. However this may be, it ia at any 
rate permissible to discount libui-ally Clement's state- 
ment that he did not impart all he knew. Ho was 
aware, of ciiiirse, that his work would be misused by 
the heathen, and by some Christiana as well, but he 
was anxious to counteract Hellenic and heretical litera- 
tui-e, anfl to protect esoteric doctrine fi-oin falsification 
and destruction, For these reasons, and also to na^ist 
his own memory in old age, he felt constrained to 
write the above- mentioned works in which nothing 
essential haa been withheld. At the same time, he 
appears to have resolved in all the circumstances not 
to treat the esoteric doctrine syatematically, but to 
weave it In witli Ma lectures in the fonn of hints to 
those who could pro6t by them. Nor is Clement to be 
taken too soiiously whun lie represents the whole con- 
tents of the Stromateis aa tradition, for there was in 
his day a strong desire to emulate the antifjuity of 
' EugoDe (le Fayo, Clcmcnl d' Alexmtdric, 
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pliilasop]iiciil ayKtoms, am! to reKftf*' f'O Eonu of truth 
iirrivuti at sis jiLTiiianeutly tixetl, Eveu then, it would 
soeiu, thai't! wcro tidvociitus o£ wliiit Iims beeu wittily 
t«nned " tianetl theology." 

From the iieeossity of the situation Clement's teach- 
ing assume*! a goncrally fifolor/el Ic aspect, and accord- 
ingly it is from the standpoint of apologetic*. Jiud not 
from tlmt uf dogrna, that it luuwt bo judged,' By the 
light which it threw upon the great [iinibleius raised by 
philoHopliy regarding Oofl, the world, and thu humnn 
sou], Chriatiauity had awakened the dormant spiiitual 
sense in vast multitudes of meu. But in tfio matter o£ 
satisfying tlie spiritual ueeda of humanity it found a 
rival claimant in Neoplatoniam, which took for its 
religious ideal the direct appreheuKiou of the divine 
essence. Thus, it was believed, would the traditional 
worship receive a new impetus, and the ilesideratum, 
for want of which men were seceding to Christianity, 
be supplied. The promoters of Neoplatonism saw that 
if heathenism was to inevail. it must both get rid of 
its more glaring absurdities, and also strengthen itself 
I by a large acceaaion of iduas, principles, and rites. 

^OB they borrowed whatever appeared to them 
from every available source. They contemplated 
nothing Icsa than tlio introduction of a universal i-ell- 
gion, constructed on principles .so bruacl that the wi.se 
of all tb(! earth could adhere to it. It was their aim to 
matters right between philosophy and theology, 

bweau doctrine and life, and to satisfy tho needs of 
0OOI on a scale to wbich Christianity could make 
prttonsiou. Such, then, was the situatrion which 

imcnt had to meet, and it fully explains the apolo- 
' Doila, EroMMUi and etJur Btiuis/s, ji, 139. 
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getic drift of liis writings as well os hia constant 
rcForfnces U> pliitoMopliy. 

Bcfoi-e pi-oiiouiifiuj; a liiwty jutljiiucut on tlii; extent 
to which Clement haa alloweil his philoaophic bent to 
influence his UKolofjy, wu must taku into iu;count the 
character of his envii-onment. One of the dangers of 
tlio prevailing i^clucUciain vrns that it tctiOt^d too much 
to Npeculation. Possibly for a Christian teacher in 
Alexandria thort wart no choice; uitlKtr thi: jjosjh;! Imd 
to be presented in tho light in which it was presented 
by Clement, or it could have obtained no hearinjj at 
all. At any rate he deliberately chose his method of 
stating thi; truth, and there ia no reaHon to doubt tliat 
he honestly tried to serve Christ by plwwling His 
Cause in terms litted to appeal to the cultured Greeks 
of his time. 

Although no systematic theologian in the modem 
sense, Clement may be said to have laid the foundation 
of a true scientific Christian dogmatic. His position 
marks a great advance upon that of Justin, who to 
aonie extent anticipated him. Departing from the 
purely apologetic aim of that writer. Clement conceived 
liis task to include a certain positive presentation of 
Christian truth as well. To the idea of the Logos in 
particular he gave a much fuller and moi-e definite 
content than Justin did, a.nd made it the keystone of 
his religions philosophy, and of his interpretation of 
Christianity. The gospel is the highest revelation of 
the Logos, who has given indication of liis presence 
wherever men rise above the level of the beasts and of 
the uncivilLsed savage. All truth unil goodness uro 
traced to the Light that lighteueth every nmn tliat 
Cometh into the world. TMs^lwld and joyous thinker" 
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liConatnicted in this way an optimistic theory of human 

histoiy of a singularly attiactivc kiud, iu which tlic 

Sa\iour is ropreseutei.l as emiling upon and nurturing 

every i-oot of beauty am! nobleness, of piety and worth, 

[which lias at any time and iu any place sprung up on 

'the soil of humanity. A place was thus found within 

the pale of Christianity for the whole of Hellenic 

culture as a stage in the education of mankind. But 

while the Logos ia the moral and rational in every 

degree of evolution, it is only fi-om revelation that a 

jreliable knowledge of him can be gained. "In Christ 

llie is the officiating higli priest, and the blessings he 

Ibestowa are a series of holy initiations which alone 

attiin the possibility of man's raising himself to tho 

iivine life." ' Chiistianity is tLms, according to Clement, 

Jic doctrine of the Logos, the creator, teacher, and 

'pedeomer of men, whose IJnislied product is found in 

the man of true knowledge, the perfect gnostic. " His 

gi-eat work, which has rightly been called the boldest 

literary undertaking in the history of the Chnrah, is 

the first attempt to use Holy Scripture and the Chui-ch 

I'traditiou together with the asauniptioii that Christ as 

the Reason of the woild is the souree of all truth, as 

the hosi.i of a presentation of Christianity which at 

once addresses itself to the cultured by satisfying the 

scicritilic demand for a philosophical ethic and theory 

of the world, and at the same time reveals to the 

beliovcr the rich content of his faith,"' 

It is impossible here to enter minutely on the subject 
ii Clement's dogmatic, which he made no attempt to 
instruct into a regular system. On the basis of the 

' I[j»rnn,cl!, History of Dng^aii, \\. J>. 32t. 
' Uarnaiilt, he. cit. 
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raatcrialfi Hcattcrcl tlirouijliout his pages ila nmin lines 
luny, liowevyr, Iw l>riefly indicnted. 

One of his merits is that lie grasps ,so firmly tlie 
doctriHO of the Trinity. A writer who pronounces liis 
scheme of (loctrinc " very iin.'a^'re und latitinJiuminn " 
c(^rtitii'« hia HoandiicRa on this point.' Distinctly nn ho 
affiriris th« doctriii<s of the Trinity, it can scai-ccly he 
Baid, however, that in his writinj^s this doctrine appenrs 
in R Pioro advniici'd form of development than in those 
ofhispredeceRBora. Ood is inexpressible, havinir neither 
parts, qualities, nor rcltitions. "He is lonnleas and 
namollsss, though we sometimes give Him titles which 
are not to bo takcu in their pmpcr scnae. — the One, 
thu Goi>il, Intelligence or Existence, or FatliCT, or God, 
or Creator, or Lord " {Strom, v. 12), Tliia idea of Got!, 
whom ho fui'ther speaks of as the great "depth" or 
"abyss," would hardly be distinguishable from the 
empty abstraction of Philo and the Alexandrian Piaton- 
ista, were it not for the qualifying declaration that to 
the Son of God thcTo is nothing incomprehensible. 
Ood is tlierefoi'o not ahsolutt-ly, but only i-eJativoly, 
incomprehensible, It is owing to oar limitations lut 
liumau beings that Ho is to ns inscrutable. Clomcnt 
summons an old poet to express his meaning — 

" Him see I not, for round about, a cloml 
Hiia aetlled ; tor in lUOPtJil eyes urc s-nmll, 
Auil mortal papils— only fleaii aud boiiuB grow tliure." 

God is manifested through the Son, by whose grace aa 
Logos lie has in some dcgR^o been known to the nobler 
spirits of every age and country. In the New Testament, 
however. He is revealed aa a Tiinity — Father, Son, and 
' Ciiiiuiiigiiniu, llicl. J'hcol, i, p. tSO. 
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Huiy Siiiiit. Wbile the Father is not knowaWo, the 
Son aa the miud oi- couscioiisuess of the Father may 
become the object of knowledge. Alter I'hilo, lie 
speaks of the Sou as the Name, Energy, Face, ef«., oE 
God; but hotweea the Father and the Sou there is tin 
essential unity, ajjd prayer may be offered to the Son. 
Cloment is not lesw expUcit as to the cijei|Uiility and 
Coetemity of the Firat and Second Persona in the 
Godhead. Whili; his view of the rehttious of the Third 
Person to the First and Second Pei'sons is nowhere 
clearly stated, he undoubtedly iiecepts the distinct 
personality of the Holy Spirit. "O inyHtic marvel," 
he exclaims, "the uuiveisal Fittlier is One, and Ouo 
the universal Word, and the Holy Spirit is one and 
the same everywhere." ^ Tbe Spirit he also represents 
aa speaking by the prophets,^ and as the Sanctifier of 
soul and body.^ It is, however, as Clement is careful 
to explain in a quotation from the apostohc Bamabaa, 
not in eRsenee, but in power, that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in the heart, whicli from having been "the 
lioii.se of demons " has hoconie thi'ougli faith the temple 
of GotL* 

Clement's general view of the creation is baaed upon 

that of Riilo, although he denies the pre-existcnce of 

Imatter and of the soul. The creation of the world 

I through the Word is the outcome and the manifesUtion 

[of God's eternal goodness. It was this that prompted 

; Him to become Creator ajid Father. Man waa the 

.object of His love, and as such, in an important 

t the end of creation. God communicated to man 

vhtA was peculiar to Himself, and made hhn a beauti- 



' t\rd. i. e. 
'Strom. Iv. 2, 8. 



' ProiTcpt. i. 8. 
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f«I breailiing inatniinent of inueic. "The Word of 
tJod, (IcKjiiaiiitJ tin- lyru iiml liar[i, winch ai-c hal lil'cltsa 
iiiNti'iimuEits, Hud liiiviiiy tuiiod by Lbu Holy Sjiii-it Uiu 
universe, and especmlly man, — who, composed of body 
and sold, is n universe in TuiniiiUire, — makftB melody to 
God on this instrument of nmny tones." > This divino 
clement, imparted to man by the Word, constitntes 
lietwccn him and God an essential spiritual affinity 
which liaa not been totaUy destroyed even by the 
Fall 

Thii existence of sin Clemt-nt holds to he sufliciuntly 
explained by the freedom of the Imnmn wdl.^ Although 
God foresaw who would prove rcbellioUB, they were 
not predestinated to evil ; obedience is possible to us. 
There ia no incompiitibitity between grace and fretiwili, 
for "God's gi'oatest gift is aelf-restraiut."^ Clement 
repudiates tho chiim of the disciples of Basilides and 
Valentinus with respect to their enjoyment of n natural 
advantage in the shape of a geiin of superior excellence, 
— -a claim which based the salvation of the complete 
Christian, not upon faith as the result of free choice, 
hut upon an arbilrai-y siipramundane selection on tho 
part of God. Such necessitarianism would, ho points 
out, at once cancel tlio jpiilt of unbelief by Ei-eeiugman 
from re.^ponsibllity, and leave no room for repentance, 
or forgiveness, or baptism. Evil is the deliberate act 
of man, and is not to be ascribed to any hereditary 
taint in human nature. The soul is not be;jotten. 
Wo fall as Adam fell, not because of liia sin, but 



' Pmttv.jit, chnji. l, 

' Tlie |)hruo liienim arbitrtittii in Tcrlullmn's, but it oxMtlf exjirMMa 

' SlTOm, il. ao. 
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ihrougli our own lust, Clement refuses to believe that 
the newborn babe, who luis done Dothiu;;, oan rest 
under any condetnnatiou. It is only wilful ain that 
(Jod pimishos. 

While denying "original sin," Clement admits that 
len man is powerless to restore himself to good. 
[ere we need the help of Christ. The eternal Word 
,'ha,s appeared as man in order to become our Teacher 
and Saviour, "Lost as we alrearly were, Ho accom- 
plished our salvation. " ' It was the object of Hi-i 
incarnation and death to deliver us from the guilt, and 
from thi! ignorance which conbtitutes the power, of sin. 
Like the Alexandrians generally, Clement lays more 
stl-ess upon the latter aspect uf redemption than Upon 
the former. The iileas of atonement ami forgiveness 
did not fit in well with their favourite belief as to the 
unchanging God. Yet, in view of certain statements 
contained in his own wn'tirgs, it would be a mistake 
to say that he entirely ignores the sacrificial character 
of Christ's work. No doubt the term " Lrimb of Cod " 
riB applied to Him only in respect of His innocence. It 
18 also true that Clement faiLs to grasp the e3q)iatory 

.cance of the Mosaic sacrifices. For him they 
iply express devotion to God and the letiun to 
fhoUness. And the Taison d'etre of Christ's sacrifice 

the cross is in like manner to lead us back to the 
;tice of the good. Nevertheless — whether con- 
sistently or not is another question — he speaks of the 
Lord being immolated and bearing the \foo<1 of the 
cross ; * of tlie Word as Mediator ; ' and of ChrL-it as 
giving Himself in sacrifice for us/ aa tie cxpiator of 



' Pad. i. i. 



■■ Fad, i. 6. 



'Tad. Hi. I. 



*Savm. V. U, vii. S ; Pad. L 11. 
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Bin, the Saviour, tUc Recoucilgr. tlic giver of peace.' 
He further wi-iti^s: "'Ami He is the propitiator for our 
eiiifi, as John sa,y» : Jc»us who liuuls butli oui' Ixtdy uiid 
BOal," * And repreaent« Jemis att nddreBaing the sinner 
in these terms : " i am the inAstcr of heavenly wiij<)oui ; 
I hftve wrestled with deatli for thee. I have iLbolished 
that death wliich was thy due, on Accouot ot thy sing 
, and unhelief-"* When all is Kaid. however, there is uo 
doubt that, ill the {{eiieral view of Clemeut, salvaLion 
hunga not upon atonement, but upon moral amend- 
meut; not upon Christ's fini-shed work aa a socrilicinl 
victhn for the sins of men, but niLrdy upon the fact of 
a Bpirituul transformation wrought in us by the Word 
an the world's Instructor. Ho fails, though, to find 
in such a position a solid biosis lor man's reatoraLion to 
goodness, and is ohhgcd to fall hack upon the distinction 
of " First and Second Repentjmce," Only for pre- 
bapti.snial sin-s, i.e. sins committed in the diirknoes of 
ignorance, is there a free pardon in conaidei-ation of 
the work of Christ, lie who has received forgiveness 
ought to fin no more. Yet God in hia mercy lias 
vouchaafetl a second repentance for the transgi'csHions 
of holievera. These must bo purged by corrective 
discipline, which may not end with the present life, in 
order that at longtii we may be raised to the highest 
degree of heavenly glory. Meanwhile, those who have 
entered on the distinctive Christian life must look 
upon " the risen Lord, the fountain not oE pardon, but 
of life." Aa Ood, Christ forgives our sins, au<l as Man 
tnvins us not to sin,* In Clement's view redemption is 
not so much the restoration of what man lost by the 



' PrUrspf. X. 



' rad. iii. la. 
* Pad. i. 3. 
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Fall an it is tlie gi-aud climax of hniru;ii titistiuy. "The 
Wtjril Ot "Onii lir.Tiinif ]ii;i]i, tliul tliou iii.-iyc^f Ii'iirn' 
iom man how luau may Ijl'Cliiul' UulI." ' ~~ 

,8 giveu to us at Uie tlrst. our reason is ptire and 
uncoiUaminated. Hut we need more tLiiu reason imd 
freewill ia order to attain vital i'ellowabip with God, 
Tlieso ftflbrd adequate guidance for our earthly life, but 
can lend us uo higher. The true Gnostic builds up his 
spiritual life on his faith, which is "a sort of natural 
-art," and contribute.t to tho process of Iwirning as the 
earth's productive power co-operatea with the seed cast 
into it. In the liighor life the I'liitb of the oiiliiiary 
"believer becomes knowledge, the hope and fear of the 
lower life are supplanted by love, while holiues.i, or 
the ucgiitive virtue of abstinence from wliat ia evil, is 
transmuted into righteousness. Man's sal vtitiouja_tkua 
ji giadual process. I!'i:niiuins with faitli. it. rises in^o 
ove, and linally tn pvil'cct knowledge. We are fed by 
hrifit's body and blood in thv Eucharist, He becomes 
[our Light an<l our Life, and wc are led to " the nioun- 
i'tain beloved of Gvd, not the subject of ti^ngedies like 
jCitlueron, but couBocratcd to dramas of the truth, — a 
iiount of sobriety, shaded with forests of purity."" 

The Christian must ntlvttncc from faith to knowledge 

ly the path of simple obedience and rectitude. In 

ipitc of his inadctjuatc conception of the doctrine of 

dcinptioii, Clement's writings are pervaded by the 

highest spirituality of tone und feeling, and embody 

he noblest moral ideals. Thin is due to IiIn having 

ade the love of God the funJameutal principle of his 

doctrine. If he fails to hannonise the divine love and 

,iioUuebs, he ncvcrthelubs reaches by u. path of his own 

' Pnirtpt, i. 8, ■ I'toirei't. lij. 
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the great goHpel truth oE man's i-econciliation to God 
throiigli tliu Word niailo fli^Hli.itnil with ninKttJrlyubility 
sums up its logical aud practical results. For Clement, 
Christina morality inefttis the imittition of God. This 
is the one great principle ninuing through his often 
very dotailod trcatmi^nt of Chriwtijin uUiica, By the 
nid of tlio iucaruato Word wc anj enaWt-d to become 
imitatoi'8 of God. Thu true Christian may engage in 

"iihy honourable oecupatiou, or take part in public 
aflairi4, without iujury to the higher life. There ia no" 
exceptional virtue iu poverty, celibacy, or martyrdoiTi' 
as such ; for Chi'istian morality is not a matter of 
outward distinctions or circum,^tances, but of ianer 

"love to God. 

— When lit length the Christian attains to ynosis, ho 
no loDger does anything evil, but has freed himself 
f i-om the dominion of passion, and lives accorthng to 
reason. Here we reach what is moat ciiaracteriatic in 
Clement's teaching. The now familiar distinctioa be- 
tween the Church visible and invisible was not yet 
clearly drawn, and Cliinjeut, from what he saw of the 
Uvea of many who were flocking into the Church, was 
driven back upon Philo'a distiuctiou of the two hves, 
for which he found corroboration in St, Paul's anti- 
thesis between luilk and meat as the food suited 
respectively for babes and full-grown men. In the 
accjuisitjon of this saving knowledge Clement leaves 
more to man's unaided powers than is warranted by 
Scripture, but he was probably led into overstatement 
here by the denial on the part of the false Gnostics 
that tlie spiritual destiny of man is in any way con- 
tingent upon his own will. 

The Church is the city of <jod, a decorous body 
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Bad aseeniWftge of men regulated by tlie Word.^ Slie 
is the Bride of Christ,* and the Virgin Mother.^ Sho 
is one, true, aucioiit, catholic, apostolic* We are 
bouud iji no way to transj«res.s tht- canon of the 
Church.'' There iH a wide dilierence between the 
Cliureh and " a school " sut up by heretical sopliists 
and supported by human arts -of their own inveution.' . 
Although Clement distiuguishes between bishops and 
jresliyters,' and calls Peter the first of the apostles,* he 
knows nothing' of tha claiuig oE Eo(nc tO the power 
jjof the keys. Ho is not concerned about the ditferent 
orders of clergy. Lis ret'ereuces to this subject being 
' the most casual description. In particular, he never 

Tillndea to it in connection with tbe Sacrameute. For 
Clement the real antitype o£ the Old Tcatamcut priest 
IB the Christian Gnostic, who oft'era with a pui-e mind 
and unswerving abstraction from the body and its 
passions the sacriKco of praise, and the iuceugo ol 
prayer, upon the altar of tLc congregation of the 
aaints. Nor does lie attach iuiportanci' l" coii^i'crated 
building.'j. "_Foi it is not th-' plucf, hut, tiie eouipauy 
of the elect, that I c_all U,- rinin.-h."" ""■ 

For the rest, Clemnit lii.l.l that ;i,ftcr death perfect 
ileesedness will be rtj,icli<'il tlirough a further process 
of spiritual development, accepted the Paulino doctrine 

"of a glorified resurrection body, and allowed the possi- 
bility of repentance and reformation until the last 
ny, wlicn probation would ccaso.^" He adhered to 
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1 Sttmii. IF. 'IS. 

* J\rd. i. 6. 

• Strum, tit. 7. 

< I-ad. ill. 12 ; Sttnm. vl, 19. 
' Strom, vii. S. 



> SCram. lii. 0. 

• Strom, vii. 17. 

* I^Tiim. Tu. W. 
' V»f> iJh. ratv. 21. 
" Slnm. vu. 2, 18. 
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the Platonic theory that the sole object of punishment 
IB amendment, — a theory which logically carries with 
it the final reatoration of all. The latter doctrine, 
however, was not formulated by Clement, although 
sometimes he makes a close approach to it, as when 
he says : " For all things are arranged with a view 
to the salvation of the universe, both generally and 
particularly,"* Bnt it was soon to receive full and 
bold expression in the writings of Origen, his great 
auccessaor, whose master-thought was the unity under- 
lying all phenomena and making steadily for the re- 
moval of all discord and evil. 

' Strma. Tii. 2. 



CHAPTER II 



Life and Character of Obigen 



Orxqes was l»om in Egyjit, proliahly at Alexandria, 
in or atout the year 185. IIo bore the Bumaine 
AtlaiiiantirtR,' whicli has beea 8up]ioaeil by soiup to 
point to the irresistible force of liis arguinents, and 
by others to his own diligence. Tlie latter idea 
found further expression in tlia epithets ClialcenteroB 
{Man of brass), applied to him by Jei-omp, and 
Syntftctes (Composer), given him by others. It cau- 
not be inferred from the name Origen (),f. son of Or 
or Horus, the Egyptian mm-god) that his parents 
became Christians only after his birth, for such names 
as Diotrephes, Hennas, Apolhuarifi, etc., continued for 
long to be quite customary among Greek Christiana. 

His father Leonides wa.s a prominent member of the 
Christian community at Alexandria, although the 
statement of Suidas that he was " bisliop " is not 
otherwise corroborated, A mau of means and culture, 
aod, perhaps, a professor of Greek language and 
literature. Ijt-uuidcs was in u position persontiliy to 

* Tliat tbu tunuuiiu wa^ s<iir-»«sulupi1 (EpijiliDuiui. //"'>; Ixlv. 74) 

ia, ill vkvw df his whnto RlmrnuliT, liiglily m)]>riiliiihlQ ; It iii itiiich muTs 

Uknij that it wu given to him trcm liii tirth lEtiscbiuK. ff. E. vL 14); 

but It M poanbk tli&t it woe iii>l'''"' ^ '''"' ""'j ■^'^^ ''>* ^<ath. 

3G 
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superintend tlic education of his son. At an early 
age tlii> boy showed uiiiiNUal talent, aud his training 
both oD thu scientitic and on tlic Christian aide was 
to his father a matter of conscieiitioua care. Drilled 
in every braticli of Greek learning as then practised 
in the city which had virtually succeeded Alliens as 
" mother of arts aud eloqueuee," his naturally acute 
mind was disciplined and developed to the best 
advantage. To the yood Leonidus the moral and 
spiritual welfare of his son was an object of equal 
and even gr'eatrr solicitude. From Ids childhood 
Origon, like Timothy, learned to know the Holy 
Scriptures, and imbibed the fundamental truths of 
Christianity so thoroughly that none of hi a later 
speculations could ever oHace them from his heart. 
Daily his father selected a portion of the Bible for 
him to commit to memory, and heard him repeat it, 
This was to the youthful Origen no uncongenial or 
medianical task. Already he began to exercise that 
passionate eagerness to discover the deepest meaning 
of the record of revelation which diMtinguished his 
riper years. Leonides was frequently puzzled by his 
demands for a fuller exposition of passages of which 
the literal meaning only had been communicated, and 
had even to pretend to chide his over-iufjui8iUvenee.s 
as not befitting his years, while secretly thanking God 
for having given him such a son. He formed the 
habit, it is said, of reverentially kissing the bosom of 
the sleeping boy, in the firm conviction that the Holy 
Spirit had marked it for His dwelling-phice, 

Few fHrthcr particnlai-s are known with reference 
to Origcn's early training. That he cunie under the 
inlluence of I'antamus, after the return of the latter 
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from his misaionaiy enterpriae ju India, appearB from 
u U'tter writteu to Origeii by AlesaodiT, bishop of 
JeruHalym, iu which ho alhitica to the early friendiUup 
exinting between them as fellow-studetits. It is not, 
however, anywhere distinctly affirmed that Origen 
was the pupil of Pantremis, as he cei-tainly was of 
Cl«mcnt, till? catechist of the. Alcxniidriari Church. 
In the ctittiirod Christian circlfs of whicli theso men 
wore till' k-adiog oruamcnts Oiigiin formed an acqntiint- 
ance with Alexander, which was in a very marked 
ilegree to affect his future. MeauwhUe he coutiuued 
to slako his thirst at the fountains of knowledge. The 
instruction imparted to him by his father I.>eonide8 
was now supplemented by the prcleetioiiM of Clement, 
if these did not amount to systematic training in 
theology, they at least discussed the claium of 
Christianity as oppostd to paganisnt, and cleaitd up 
the relation of tiiu current piii)oHOpliiL-« to iweaied 
religion. As he listened to audi a teacher OrJgen's 
spk'udid thinking faculties must have been greatly 
stimulated, and his mental horinon vastly onlaiged. 
The terrible pei'secntion of Chriatian-t whicli arose 
,e tenth year of Septimius Severns (A.M. 202) Ixirc 
special severity upon the Egyptian Church. One 
the first victims was Leonidos, who was arrested 
ind thrown into prison. Although Origen had not 
compK^ted his seventeenth yvar, he ardently 
id the martyr's crown,' and was minded to appear 
the authorities as an avowed Christian in order 
ho might die along with his father. As no 
ti-eatiea could dissuade him from his purpose, his 

' In view of Mftll. X. 23 ho soon nftorwords rulinquiatirj thi* 
ambitioa, wliicli wu uuwrtlivl^ti in tli« ctui virtnully to Liii ruolisdiL 
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iiiuther coutrived effectually to itofeat it by the simple 
Btrutjigfiii of hi'liiig his clothus. FiuJing himself thus 
thwarted, he wrote to hia father imploring hiiu to 
Btoiid firm, and not to ciiiuige liis mind out of con- 
sideration for liis family. Lcaniik's tlid not disap]>oiut 
the hopen of his fton — be died a martyr; but, as his 
property was confiscated to the State, his widow and 
family were left destitute. 

The eldest of seven cliildren, Origi;u was at this 
time hospitably received into the house of a noble 
and philanthropic lady of Alexandria ivho had em- 
braced Christianity, although, as it appeared, she hud 
allowed herself to be moved away from the_Riiiij>licity 
of the {gospel. A certain false teacher^^inl of Antio&B^ 
had 80 captivatei! the lady by hia eloquence HiAVfelio 
adopted him as hor soa, and gave him permission to 
propagate his Gnostic lieresiea by means of lecturcM 
held in her hon.se. To these lectures many of the 
orthodox, as well aa oE the heretics, of the city re- 
sorted ; but Ofigeu iitdd steadily aloof from them, 
positively declining to hold followship with the Syrian 
Ouo.stic by joiniu(f in hia prayers. To have done so 
would have l)een in his estimation a betrayal of Christ 
and Ilis Church. Urigen'a action in this matter ban 
often been thought to indicate a youthful intolerance 
in marked eoutraat to the gentleness and liberal- 
mindedness of hia later years. But in view of his life- 
long uncompromising oppoMition to the fundamental 
docti'iiiea of <!lnosticism, this aoems a wrong con- 
struction to put upon it. Rather is it important to 
note that tills steadfastness in clinging to n.scertaiiied 
truth was a veiy real trait in his character, and proved 
liiis anchor in the wild sea of speculation on whicli he 
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tv/aa hinieelf afterwards to euibark. Tiie euviroumeut 
fin which OrigcQ thus Eouutl himself, however, neces- 
l£arily proved irksome to hini. Lie keenly felt 

" How salt tlie sbvobI' is of olhurB' bread. 
How hard the pnssrtge, to descend and cliinli 
By others' Btniw." ' 

live in the same liouse with tliis Gnostic teacher, 
to coniu into daily contitct with him, while con- 
trained to repudiate his viewa and share liia fellow- 
ihip, coii.stitute<l for the Ligb-mindeil youth a heavy 
Icrofis. and he reaolvcd to carry it no longer thiin he 
could help. He continued to pi-osecute with most 
pniiseworthy zeal the studies which he hod begun 
[■niider the direction of his father, and his pi-oficiency 
n grammar, philology, and Greek literature soon he- 
.nio a ladder to independence. Ho now stood on the 
'threshold of his great cin'cer. 

Origen tjuickly made his mark as a teacher. At 
first he gave instruction only in " gi-mnouu' " and 
ancient literature, but, like Christ Himself, His 
Servant's faith "could not he hid." It found ex- 
iraesion so often as he had occasion to refer to the 
logical i)osition of pagan wi'iters. One result of 
this was that certain of the heathen applied to him 
for instruction in Christianity, — among others, two 
>rothera, Plutarc^i an9J3cracTaa;jof whom the former 
destined to~die a martyr'n death, while the latter 
yet to hold the bishopric of Alexandria. That 
'rif>cn should have made two such oonverta, and that 
many otliers of his pupils Hhould have been ready to 
ffw Flutarch'H esampio and seal their testimony 
' Dftoln, FanidUo, xvH. GS-60. 
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with their blood, npeaks volumea for hut tact and 
Keal.' 

But if Origon's fame an a teacher brou;;ht him into 
notice, 8o also did his prououiicad sympttthy with those 
who for Christ's sake Botlered martyi-donj. Tlie per- 
flecutioii had biscoiiiu hotter under Aquila, wlio suc- 
ce«dij<l Lnjtvin as pi'ooniisul of Epypt. thit ftppnreiitly 
nothing could damp the ardour of the youthful 
Christian teacher. By i^ttending and encoiii-aginj; tli« 
martyrs in tliuir hi»t moments hn i^xposud himself to 
I'epeatcd and nerious peril. Re waa pelted with 8ton<.^s 
and hunted Fi-om hou.sc to house. It is related ° that 
on one occasion he fell into the hands of a heathen 
ci"Owd, who arrayed him in the vestments of a priest 
o£ Serapia, compelled him to stand with shorn head 
upon the Hio\iti uf the temple, and ordered liiin to 
distribute pahn-twi^, according to use and wont, to 
those who entered, in order tViat they might lay th«m 
upon the altar of the god. But while doing what wa.s 
so iinpenoui<!y ix'iinired of him, Origen cried out in 
dear and resolute tones : " Itceeivc not the idol's palm, 
bat the palm of ChriMt." Nevertheless in GiwI's great 
providence he was marvollously preserved from hurt 

The persecution had practically oblit^i'ated the Catc- 
chetical School, whose teacliers, Clement included, had 
sought safety in flight, although their action api)Oftre 
(o have been dictated by a seiise of duty, and not by 
cowardly fear. Meanwhile Origen'a intrepid devotion 
on behalf of the nuirtyi-s drew forth the admiration of 
his pupils, and attracted to his lectures some even of 

' F.imoliinii msntinni [7 namo six of hi* nonvorto who illud « martyr** 
doilh. 
' Ki.ii.)isnlmi. tfar. hiv. 1. 
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tbe philosophically cultured beaiheu. Although but a 
stripling of seventeen, ho hml by reason of hiw literary 
attainments and his Christian zeal already won tor 
himself a front-rank place in the Egyptian Church. 
This was recognised by Demetrius, bishop of Alex- 
I Aadrio, wlio now appointed hiiu to the office of teacher 
tin the Catechetical School Nor did Origen shrink 
from filling the post of emineuce in the horn- of danger. 
Menaced at every turn by the eniissaries of a now in- 
tolerant paganism, he calmly pursued his conrse, 
gathering and imparting knowledge with a zeal that 
knew no respite, and inspiring the hearts of his 
hearers, who were older than himself, with his own 
unconquerable devotion to truth, 

Thati Demetrius had made a wise choice the result 

,Rhow«d. In 8pite of the persecut.iMti, studonls tlocl;'"d_ 

in increasing nuriiTjera to sit at tlie feet of Origen ; 

and so important did be deem his new work of 

I catechetical instruction that ho discontinued hi» 

81'ary classes in order to g;ive his whole time and 

BDgth to it. He insisted also on making it a 

labour of love, declining Lo tiike fuii'.i as formefTyT 

, Resolved to maintain his independence, aiid to'Tceep 

|hini»elf free from all worldly distr.ictions, he fell upon 

Ian ingenious scheme of self-en do wnicnt. By selling 

to a literary collector his manuscripts of the Gree 

ciassics — many of tlicrn care-fully transcribed liy Tiis 

own hand— iu consideration of a peii;*Tr>u ot four obols 

(about hvepenee) a day. ho solved the problem of "his 

maint enancfe It was a mrserable "pittance, but he 

made It suffice. Even so ho trembled as he repeated 

tbo words: "He that foi-saketh not all that he hath. 

Eftimot be My disciple." The very existence of such a 
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man waa a tower of streiif^tli to Christianity; for of 
Liui it Wiw literally true, as Eiisebius says, tlukt "he 
taught OA ho lived, aiid livod as ln^taughb." 
^ ffTthiapenoH^tTie OiTpcoHoman worlil, weary of an 
enervating solf-intlulgcncL'. ttinieil wistfully from tho 
refinements of ICpicui'eftiiism to the nteni rcniinciatioiia 
of Stoicism, with the remarkable result that Jewish 
theosopliy, the later Platonism, and Christianity were 
all looking in tln' liirtKition of s'jlf- denial as the key to 
the deepest philosophy of life. Thua early, through 
the liigh value set upon outwiird privations as a 
means of sajictitication. waa the yerui of mouasticij^m 
planted in t!io Church. And in this respect Origen 
fully imbibed the spirit of the age, By the mortifica- 
tion of tho flesh he earnestly endeavoured to realise 
the Christian ideal. Than his a hie of more rigid 
asceticism, combined with severe application to study, 
was piobalify never hved. Wine and hixuriesi in 
general ho abjuii'd. He allowed himself but little 
food, and practised fre(|uent fasting. After toiling in 
the school by day. he gave himself to the investigation 
of the Hcriptures by night, sleeping lint for a sli(n-l_ 
time, and that npoii "tliS bare ground. Only his 
^rajscn " consti tution prevented his health from Sieing 
entirely undermined, and even as it was he had sown 
the seeds of future bodily trouble. 

Hut Origen's deepest motive for eelf-sacritice prob- 
ably lay in the litemUstic interpretation of Iloly 
Scripture which at this penod commended itself to 
him. In view of tho Saviour's precept not to have 
two coats or to wear shoes, he restricted himself to a 
single garment., and went barefooteil for years. Eager 
to mortify the ilesh, to raise himself above suspicion in 
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his relations witti youfJiful catochuiuciLS of Ihit otlicr 
and to wirry out what iu common with many 
istiauB of lu» time he mistakenly conuiilered to hn 
injunction o£ oar Lord (Matt, xix 12), ho also 
i-aslily perpetrated an act of ae!f -mutilation, which he 
afterwards regretted, and which was yet adveraoly to 
lutlueuce his future. That he could have done thi» 
has been declared incredible,' altliiju;^ii upon in- 
sufiicietit gi'ountls, Tlie fact in well attcjited. More- 
over, tht! piitctici; in tjnestioii wtis far froin uncommou 
in tlio ancient world. Oriji^n seems to have been 
raucli disconcerted wlieu Iiia iudiacfetion became 
publicly known, possibly because, wittingly or nn- 
wittJugly, he had ruu counter to the conscience, if /J/ 
not even to the rule, of the Church, Bishop Demetrius^- W.^ 
however, recognising the purity of hia motives, treated -^ 
Eim synipathctically, find encouraged hiin to tliiow 
himself heartily into the work of the Catechetical 
ScJiOOl- But this did not, iippiirently, pifveut him 
^>m aubaecjuently using this act of umlisciplined zeal 
|pA Inimlle agMU^t Origen. 

From this period, and in conuectioti percliiinee with 
this /ii!(,B ptin, some would date the influence of the 
Platonic philosophy upon Origen's thought. Uut there 
is no evidence of his having ujidergoiie a sudden conver- 
uion of this sort, although .soiue uncertainty does obtain 
as to the precise circumstances under which he became 
indoctrinntcd with the .spirit of the Greek master. 
His own account of tho matter is interesting so fai' aa 
it ROUS, but it does not clear up everything. In a 
letter written in defence of his position as a student of 
Oreck philosophy, ho says: "When 1 had devoted 
' S.g. by SoliuittVT and ll»tir. 
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laysclf entirely to theology, ami the fame of my skill 
in that department began to lie iioisetl abroiid, and 
soiuetiinoa Jieretics, sometimes those who had studied 
the Greek sciences, and philosophy in particular, came 
to visit me, I <leemed it advisable to investigate both 
the doctrinal views of the lniriitics and what the pliil- 
osophei-s claimed to know of the tnith." lie then goes 
on to say that PantiitnuR and Ileraclas were liis pre- 
cursors in this field, and that the latter had already 
been five years in attendance upon "the teacher" of 
the philosophical sciences before he himself began to 
hear his lectui-es. Tliere can bo little tloubt that the 
reference is to Animonius Sacca-s' the fonnder of 
Neoplatonism. who was then a professor at Alex- 
andria, and at the z(.tnith of liLs repntation. Porphyry, 
indeed, definittdy calls Orlgen a pupil of Amnioniiis,* 
and it is reasonable to suppose that under tho guidancu 
of tliiH teacher his philosophical studiea were perfected 
and njatured. The elements of Much knowleilge may 
we!) have been already acquired by liim under the 
tuition of Clement, and the widening horizon and 
fellowship of life in a learned centre such as Ales- 

' BuKcib. B. E. vi, 19. Whui Oiigiiit aaya \ie fimiiJ Hsniclas wafA 
"tii> ii.Saasi\i^" tCv ^iXwA^wk liaO-qniTiiir, tliis 19 vlrtuollj' to nauiB 
AiunioiiiiiB, wlioso pro-emiiioudo among tlic thpn philosophers of 
Ale:iBnilriii Tias sckiiotvliiiljjiMl, 

''AKpoinj! 'Aimwvlou (aji. Eltflflb. -ff. E, vi. 19). Il is Uoi'tJunly 
strange that Porpliyiy shoald ropreaont Origen ua Iieing of hentlion 
sxti'Mtion, and many hovu cotn^liidud tlmt it is not Ihu (Jliriatian 
Oiigi'ii at all that ha referB to. So, e.g., BigM;, 7'hf diridinn Plalvnials, 
elc, |), 120, un'l Denis, wlili tliiiiks this liypnthrals lian lincu .iilnpti'rj 
"hhiis raisona sullisaiitea " (7)c la Phitos. d'Orlgiii', p. M). But if 
Porpliyrj was liorn f. 333, nnJ OriKi-ii dicil (. 2S1, tlio possibility of 
tliiiir beiiip iwjiLiiiuted iiinsl lio aduiittyJ. AnwinJijig to P<)r|)liyry. they 
met in Tyro. Thia witiieaa ia afiecjitud lij Rulepenuing and Neaudiiv. 
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antlria must have led him to deaire deeper dmughta 
fi-om tills well. The necessity of nieiiting on their 
owQ ground the philosophers and heretics whom he 
meutioDH, was only the outw^iril occitsion for devotinff 
himself to a more tliorough prosecution of a Hne of 
study that must all tilong have had for hiui a peculiar 
charm. Even before ho attached himself to the 
ioitophical kScliool, he had rpn.d the works of such 
'celebrated philosophers as Kroniiia and Numcnius, 
Ikloderatus and Nicomacliue. And aJthough for a 
time, owing to absorption lu bis duties as catechist, 
uid also, perhaps, to the a<lvisahility of refraining 
from openly receiving instruction from a heatliun 
philosopher until the example of Hcractas and others 
had shown Unit i?vun a Christian might profit by thu 
teaching of a non-Christian, his philosophical studiea 
had been to a gr::at extent suspondod, he natui-aUy 
availed himself of the opportunity wliich at length 
presented itself. But in all this there is nothing to 
justify the assumption that about the time when he 
began to attend the Philosophical School, i.f. when 
neaily thirty years of age, his whole theological 
standpoint underwent a complete change.' Equally 
unfounded ia the opinion, already rejected by Eosebiu-s, 
that he was thoroughly versed in the various branches 
of secular learning prior to the commencement oE his 
utudies in the Sacred Scripturos." It he now gradu- 
ated, so to speti.k, in Greek philosophy and culture, 
this was simply the logical outcome of his early 
oducation, his natural Lent, bis position as a Christian 
t«achcr and apologist, and liis ouvironinent- t)f all 
the different philosophical systems with which he 
' NMttdci, aiunh nist. ii. |>. jee. ' tlvliuilKur, Uatu'. 
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must havo bocorac acqumiited, it was Platonihiii, lu 
the new fonn wliicli ib Imil tiNmimcd, tlial alone 
oscrciecd a ticcp aiid lasting iiillucncc on bis gL-ngral 
standpoint and mode of tlionglit. He wan attracted 
to it [lartly by bis natural alliiiitiuK for its mystic and 
ascetic ti-eud, and partly by tbe many approximately 
Cliristiaii clctnijuts by wliicb it. was charact^iriscd, 
XccdiL'Bs to say, bia familiarity with the speculations 
of philortupby wju* tbc root from wliicb sprung most of 
tbe "heresies" which continued to agitate the Church 
for c\nlU: two centuiieH after his doatli. 

On the death of .Sevcms in 211 tbo pL^Hecution 
ceased, and Origen, who valned Cbni-ch fellowship, 
took advantage of the opportunity thus offered of 
visiting Rome, in order to make the acquaintance of 
Bib memlwrs and teachers ot the metropolitan ChnrcTi7 
This journey was made during tit© papsicy of^ 
r^-phyrinu«X201-218), probably in the tirf't yi'ar of 
■ the Tclgn of Caracalla, and certainly before Origen 
was thirty yeai-s of iige. Very hoou ho retm-ned to 
Alexandria, apparently with the intention of deVOttCg 
himself absolutely to study; but at the urgent requ.wtt 
of Demetrius he resumed his catechcticiU duties, As. 
however, the number of his students, pagan as well as 
Christian, continued largely to increase, he haiided 
over the juniors to his accomphshed friend HeraJctafi, ^ 
and charged himself with the instruction of the more 
ad\'anced pupils. Relieved thus of a part of his 
labours iu the Catechetical School, Origi;n now appHed 
himself with indomitable energy to the exegesis of 
Scripture, and at the eame time endeavoured to 
acquire a competent knowledge of Hebrew so as to 
tiuiilify himself for reading the Old Testament in the 
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(irigiual. His proficiency in this language appears, 
however, until recently, to have been overrated. No- 
whei-e does lie himself claim to have n. prufoiinJ com- 
prehension of iti ; on the contrary, hu confesses his ignor- 
ance upon some points, and states that he was iu the 
habit of refern'uy liis difBcuities to Jewish proaelytes,' 

iAt the same time the extant fmgineiits of his great 
work, the Hi-xapl^, show that lie hud no mean acijnaint- 
ance with the traditional ufitigo of the language, and 
beyond this Hebi-ew scholai-ship then scarcely went. 
Alx)ut this time Origen formed a fast friendship 
with Auibrowiue, a rich and intelligent Alexandrian 
who had previously attached himself to one of the 
(■nostic sects, but who now through Origen's teaching 
embraced the orthoilox faith, and found the true 
gnotfis which he had earnestly been Beekiug. Tho 
formation of thi-s tie was a fortunate thing for Origen, 

I and still more so for biblical science. The estimation 
in which AnibrosiHS held the ability und scholarship 
of bin friend was equalled only by tho perfiistent zeal 
Iftith which he spuirod him on to the exereise of hia 
literary gifts, and by the generosity with which he 
defrayed the eostw of purchasing manuscripts for 
collation, aa well bb of the transcription and publica- 
tion of hiB own osegetical and theological writings, 
He alfto furnished him with seven (or more if neces- 
Bary) vxpcrt scribes, who wrote by tiun to his 
dictation, and with an equal number of ekillod call- 
;];raphiitts, who multiplied copies of his works. From 
this time his littraiy liilwur.s assumed Heiculcan 
i-oportions. In a letter to a friend he says: "The 
ork of correction leaves us no time for supper, or 
' D(. Principiia, 1. (. 
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after Slipper for exercise and repose. Even at these 
timeu wc arc compelled to debate (jUeHtioiiB of int<;r- 
pretatiou and to emend MSS, Even the niglit cauuot 
be given up altogether to the needful refreshment of 
sleep, for onr discussions extend fur into the iveninjj. 
I say nothing about our morning labour, continued 
from dawu to the niutli or tenth liour, for all earnest 
students devote this time to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and reading." Hiiiall wonder thiit Origen called 
Ambroaius his "taskmaster."^ Yet for one of his 
scholarly insfcincta and Christian devotion those must 
have heeu crowded years of glorious life, perhaps the 
happiest he ever knew.* The literary output secured 
was enormous, altbougli its quality must necessarily 
have suH'ercd. That Origen should have produced 
Buch workmtin.sliip as he did under conditions so 
adverse, leads one to wonder what he might have 
accomplished if. ioKtead of composing under this 
high-preaaure syatera, he had been able to command 
adec|UJi.te leisure. The object, hovrevi^r, which his 
" taskmaster " and himself had in view in publishing 
the results of hia exegetical and theological studies 
was not line writing, but the checkmating of the 
Gnofltica, who " under cover of the gnosis set tiicm- 
selves against Ood'a holy Church."* 



I 



' "Thel'i' wna aunintliingbesiitiriil aud iioblo in t.hcnisociatloii of lliuw 
two tiWMi, of whom tlie oue planed aU his fortuiir and oli hi.i intn'Mt at 
the B<^rvk'e o( trath, mid t1ii< vUwr ::uiiBt<(iratud tu it M Lib gcuiun. 
Tb« I10U88 of Aiiilii-uac! !iui;»i]in a snit iif *cU'jititi« »tid CltriBtiiin 
moiinAluiT, wlicre ?,an\ alone imiiojod «ov«ri; refill Utitiin, mliith wei'e 
freely iiiM^iijitPil n,fid joyfully obMrviiJ, It wa-i n sort of foraihoii owing 
uf I'orl-lioynl " (Prt'?Bi-us(>, H'lrhj yean, i<Xv.. ii. [1, 305), 

* taJiMun. toiii. V. 
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By thib time Origctn liad made a numo for himself 
far beyonJ tho confinen of his native city. Tiie 
governur of the Roniiiii pioviiict; oC__AraIAi wi-ote to 
IJishop Demetrius and to the prefect of Egypt, rc^ 
qucaling that the groat Aluxmnhiaii leachtT should 
he sent to confer with him, presumably ou uiattci's 
spiritutil. It was perhaps on this journey, which 
involved only a short alienee from tho sceue of liig 
literary activities, that he heard Hippolytus preach,^ 
An_6Ke»-nipre flattering invitation came to liim I'Toin 
^ulift Miimnifpa,. mother of the emperor Alexander 
ggVc ruR, w ho Was then at Ajitioch. This noble lady, 
of Syrian extraction, and luteresled perhaps in Chris- 
tianity from her early days, desired to become 
acqimintud with the religioua philoaophy of tho most 
celebrated Christian teacher of thu ago. A milititix. 
escort was sent to conduct Oiigen from Alexandria to 



Ant ioeh" Hero Ho rouH3~himHelf at a court wliere,~if 
t^ere was no disposition to proscribe, there was just as 
little to espouse, any particular form oE religious be- 
lief. According to Eusebius, he abode for some tiuie 
at the royal palace, and " after bearing powerful testi- 
mony to tho glory of tlio Lord and the worth of divine 
in»truction, hastened biicli to hi« accustomed studies." 

lu A.D. 216 Origen appears again to have left Egypt, 

not for scientific or roiigiou.-^ objects, hut to escape tho 

fury of tho em pc r ot Ca racall ^ wlio, s tung b y soine 

_ atr castic «t«n;!a8 respecting the ba>MS murder oT'Iiis" 

^Jjrothcv Oet^, and believing tliem to have emanated 

from Alexandria, arrived there in that year with an 

__uriny. and massacred thousands of the inhabitiints, Aa 

a prominent figure in the literary life of the city, 

' Jwome, CaM. c. CI. 
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Origea (Iccineil it prudent to remove to safur quarters 
in PaleBline, There he was cotiiially welcomed Viy bi« 
old EiionJ Alexander, Ui^iop ot Jerusftlotn, timl subse- 
quently by Theoktistus, bishop of Crosai-ea, who jointly 
iiivitc-i! Iiirn to give expository loctures in tlnnr churches. 
In this proposal, although as yet a layman, OrigcD 
acquiesced, to the no small displeasure, however, of bia 
own bishop iJemitrius, who, besides befufr a "high" 
Churchman, was growjng jealous nf his ^it'ti^d catochiBt. 



The Palestinian bishops wwr^ able to plead precedents 
for what they had done ; but the usage of the Egyptian 
Church diffitrc-d from that of the Palestinian with 
renpeot to the point at issue, and Detnetrius, declaring 
it to be an urlii-ard of iimovation " that laymen »houlil 
deliver discourHcs in the presence of the biidiops," 
ordered the immediate return of Origen to Alexandria. 
The latter loyally obeyed the summons, and once ni6re~ 
took up with Kttal his labours as teacher and student. 
During this journey to Palestine he is said to have 
discovered in a wine jar at Jeneho a translation of the 

.Old Testament, which he eniljodied in his Hexfipla} 

Orison's next journey wa« intijOreece^nnd involved 
two years' absence from Alexandria (528-230). Ho 
went in response to the call of the heresy- distressed 
Church of Achaia, nppiiiently to act the part of peace- 
maker, and aiTiiod with written credfintinls from his 
bishop. His route hty through Palestine, and at 
Cseaarea he was ordained a pi-esbyter by tho friendly 
bixhops of Ihose parts. It is prolmblo that he desired 

^jjresbytci'ial status in view oF tho diificnlt task ^waTE^' 

ing him in Greecu, while on tlieir part they may have 

thought it well to obviate all risk of further rebuki.is 

' PresiniiuliJj tI]B Editia ^ainta. 
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'rom Demetrius by licensing hint to pi-eaeh. But i£ 

tihuii- f<.ii-mcr at'titnilc towdi'ti-s Oi'igcii had cauaed some 

cuolncsa between the latter and his owq bisliop 

ciiictrius. thy stop now tiiken was yet to bring nboub 

an open rlipXura Meanwhile Origen pursued his 

journey, cniriud oft'tho honour« at a public disputation 

in Atliena, and travelled back to Alexandria by way of 

Ephcsns and AutiociL At EjiheeiiR he ixppoirs to Imve 

taken part in a cont'eix'nce with a view to settling 

i-sputud pointa of doctrine, and wherever be went he 

LBvidently exercised a " sort of moral episcopacy." 

To tills latter circumstance, far more than to the 
fact of bis supremacy as a theologian, is to be otscribod 
the jealousy of Bishop Demetrius, which, in conjunction 
ith the long-cheri tilled dialite of the more narrow- 
inded section of the Chm-ch, was now to drive him 
'rom Alcxandn'ti. In that cajiitnl of learning bo bad 
nearly a generation been a p(jpular favourite, bnt )^ 
.returning fi-om this toui' he found himself in aj/\ 
atmosphere. " Had Orifjcn been transporteiT^ 
from bi^ study in Alexandria to the deck of a trireme 
jin the Bay of Biscay, the contrast could not have been 
more complete. So etiectually had tJie thorns Ixten 

e fixed in his nest during hiw ah.'sencr.', that a residence in 
bis native city was no longer possible,"^ .Demetriu.s 
had "nurHtd his wrath to keep it warm " against his 
retnni, and Origen, fully gauging the situation, vuhni- 
tarily left tbo city (231). With wuch a record as hu 
had behind bim, with bis unequalled ability, and with 
ouch powerful friends as the bishops who had ordained 
him, Origin might have become thu leader of a great 
ty, and fought Demetrius on eqnal terms, had he so 
' R. A. VOiiigliiin, Eisajii and Itcmainf, i. p. 17. 
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chosen, gut^ he abhorred schiam , and with nohlB 
Christian uiist-nTshncss cotiiileil 110 sticrificn too grujit 
ill nriier to maintain the unity of Christ's Church. 
Not waiting For any foTinnl fT-ntenccof dgpiivatfon, he 

(piietly took leave of tho place that was dearer to liim 

than any oth(;r on eartli, iiover, as it chanced, to set 

vfMoat in it again. "Great even from his cradle," an 

crotiie says, Origen ut-ver sliowcd ju mselF greate r 

tlian at this critical juuctiire in his career. _ 

(, This conciliatory action did not prevent (Ponefa iaa' 

from pressing matters to the qnick an regarTTa his 

quondam catechi.it. In hrit liaste he ciiuvenL^d a synod 

,»_of Egj'ptian bishops and preshyterH, aE~ which i£~waa 

Vresolved to exclude him I'roiu the AJexaudi-iau Church 

as one unworthy to fill the teacher's office. Orig en _ 

waa perhaps the first illustrious teacher— alas ! t"Eat lie 

~ sh6nld uol also have 1)bcti the kst^^tS be cast off by 

the Church he loved, in oi-der " to teach the world IroW 

Ttnicb It costs to serve gfeadfasfly Uil- cause oE libei-ly^ 

But even ao the woundcil vaiitty aud hicrardiiCTtf prWc 

of the Alexandrian bi.shop were not sufficiently appeased. 

. 'and at a second synod, attended by biNhops only, 

(J- Origen'n deposition TT-om"tbe-rairk" "of presbjier~\vss~ 

deei'eed. Tlii.t decision, which appears to have been 

based on his alleged promulgation of fieretical dqctrines,' 

'Aooording to Japomo (111 }t"Jhi.. ii. 18), lils writiuga were much 

7corrnpted evtn during his lifetimn, wLilo tliu zeal of Amlj''uraiiB lmd_ 
oulruu his disiirptioii iu th« (mttur of puWishing cnrtaju Jhiiigs wliiuli 
werenevci' meant, bu bs ginfB^n■lhp■WT^^I^( ^.lor,' Ej>(sl. 116). Bill evon \'\i 
his (^ewfy piiMiiiTiod) Dr Priudiiu-n hiitfiailox teauhinB might hiivn 
been dnteetpd, mid lliere rniiy hnve. bepn some jiiatificfition iiL fuel for 
tho old moiiltish cpituiili iipoii Origpu— 

"Sohi TuiUi (■miiiii rrpl d.px'^' dimtn drdonmt, 
Ifii ma colbctis undiqnc lala [iruiuunt." 
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and posKibly also on Iiis self- mutilation, was iiiti- 
tSSEeJ by circular letter "to the" f6iRlf;ii CKiirchefl, anT 
homologated — so infiuential was the Alcsaudrian See 
— by all of thom except thono in Palestine, Phopiiicia, 
Arabia, Greece, and iicilmps Cappailoeia. Rome, iu 
particular, waa ready ty join in the condcnmaEioii; 'and 

p'^iougli, accoi'dingTo some accounts, Origen afterwards 
wrote to the J.loiiiao bishop Fabian, ho met with no 
favoiirablo response. His old friend Heraclas-is said 
to have opposed him. "Even a nitiiour that he liad 

I — feiBcome an apostate found currejicy. This would seoni 
to indiciitiithat the only real charge against Origcn 
waa the in-egtilarity of his ordination, and that every- 
thing in Iu8 life or wi-itings thnt was fitted to ditniagy 
him was raked up to justify the severe measures taken 
against hiiu. Unfortunately, owing to the loss in 
great part of a treatise written by PauiphiluH and 
Kusebius in defence of Origen, and containing full 
dftmls of all these proceedings, our information on the 
subject is mea^jre. This circumstance, jind the some- 
what fluid condition of Church law and (Ji.sciplinc that 
then obtained, render it difliciilt to adjudicate in this 
quarrel. Very possibly, as Kedepenuing wnggests, 
Origcn may have believed himself within his rights, 
while Demetrius may also have considered it his duty 
(« interfere. But if both were to some extent in the 
right, both were also in the wrong. Foi- Origin's 
ordination was "undoubtedly au infringement of the""] 
rights of the Alexandrian bishop ; at the same time it I 
was simply a piece of apite on the part of the latter I 
that hiid kept Origcn so long without any ecclesiastical I 

/u'kJ^BAi>i-afl,irtli I 



• it 



consecration." 



' UantMk, Ml, "Origeu" in Saey. Brit. 
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ThiH episode, it may ftirthor be noted, Hynclimnisea 
with Origcii's filial omjiiicipation fi-oin" ITie" bondnjjft of 
tlie li!tt<!i', ami w;ifi followed within a year by tlio death 
o?~0i>inctriii» iiii'l the Appnintiimnl Qf Hftraclas^u* his 
nacceaaor. That Ilemcliia took an active part in the 
banish men I of Origi^n is Ktaled by Gennadiut^ and 
others, but may really have boon an iuftrcnw from 
the fact that he sncceeded Demetrius. On the other 
hand, it does Sfem Htrmigu thiit under tlio nhjivu: of 
his former friend, pupil, and colleague, nothing shonld 
have been done to ruvoke Uii' wtiteuct? ny;i,irist Oriyen ; 
but tiie Egyptian prelates had probably gono too far 
to think of rescinding their foniipr rt-nolution. 

Origen made his new home at CiEsarea, in PateatJne ^ 
From si'veral points of view this was a happy choice. 
It brought him within easy reach of the Hccnes sesoci- 
aterTwltti JesHH, His disciples, and the prnphel.* TV~ 
was the conire of thu civilised world, and thei-efore a 
vantage-gronuil from which his influence could be 
widely felL. In some rt>--i[X!cts also lids new field of 
activity elosely resembled that which he had left As 
the highly favonrud embodiment of the splendid con- 
eoptions of "Herotl the Gi-oat, Cissai-ea was exceptionally 
rich irudl (bo adjuncts O-f (.■ultiiri.-, jUthougli no clutng<) 
of circutnstanceH could have seriously afl'ectod Origen's 
innate love of Ncicntilic investigation, or liis iiulefntig- 
able devotion to literature, we may believe that such 
CODgcuial nurrmuidiiigs were helpful \a> him. It bad 
been a great wrench for him to sever the ties that 
bouiid biin to Ah^xaniiria, and bis work bail IweiT 
rendered almost impossible by the tumult of conflicting 
emotions thei-eby occasioned. " 1 have been enabled," 
he says, "to i-cach my fiftli volume on the Gospel o£ 
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Joliu.althongli the storra raised agdinst me at Alexandria "7 
tKicatened to hinder ; but Jeaus apoke witb autboiity / 
, tu tilt; Hoods and to the sea.'' ' At CajBtirca he fomid a 
wen of rest, or at least a quiet auchoiagc; but it 
fiiciiinhi.:(l him with mori? than shultcr. Troops o£ n 
Bteadfast friends ^{athercdrnund him, aiid ~8howere3 /J 
Ifiipon him t)\Mry token, ol .veneratioQ and honour. la 
the warm glow of this friendly simaliTne his eherglea 
rex'ivud. Besides preaching daily, he continncd to toil 
at hiaHexnplti, and at hb excgetJcal comnieutariea on 
the biKikH of the Bibii-. Tliu greatest hindrance he 
had to contend with was the tt-mporary lack of short- 
hand writcr». His attainments enabled him to give 
systematic instruction in all branches of knowledge ; 

I and such wiia his n^pntution in the litoraiy, scientific, 
ftnd theological world, that in a short time, and more 
by the sheer force of his own pdrsonnlity than by the 
countenance he received from the emperor Philip the 
Arabian, he j^ttiiblis]icd_ia Cwwarea a theolofjical school 
whoBo fame rivalled that of Alexandria Itself. 

AiTDeiiietrins attempted by letter to obtain recogni- 
tiou in Ciesarca for Origen's degnidation fiojn tlic 
oftlcc of pi«*tbyter, and set in motion against him "all 
the w inda of ma lice in Egypt," the latter wrote to 
t'liends in Alexandria m vindication of his orthodoxy, 
^which »cems also tu have been impngiied, In partieular, 
exposes the falsification of the record of his dispii- 
iitiou with __CandidiLs the Va.leiitiuiiiii,.deuies haviny^ 
iver assorted ilio future salvation of tliQ devil,^ and 



' in Jiinnn, r\. 1. 

'Alllioiigh t.lio iittimata Miration ot tlio dwU ix iindoiibtndljr «n 
"•rtWo in tbo Clirirtian I'liilosoplir of Clrifci^n, lio wm ciititlvJ lo Jony 
UiosUt«iiii9utui tiiefuimui wliiuii it Wik:i<]notiiJii^aiualUiiii. Cau^iUiui 
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complaius of a forged docuuiont puiportiiig to give an 
account of a (liKputation of Iiia with a heretic wliich 
never came olF at all. He ulso quotes certain iiassagea 
from the prophets which <leprecate too much coDfideiioe 
ill leaders (Mic. vii. 5; Jor. iv. 22 [LXS]), and declares 
such antatruuists as Ins to be lit mibjccts, uut for hatred 
aud cui'siug, but for pity and prayer. According to 
Jerome {in Rvfin. W. IS), indeed, Origen brought 
railing accusations against IJeraetrius anil bishops in 
general ; but it is to be feared that, in his auxiety te 
represent Origen as having shown animosity to 
Demetrius, he Irns ouJy -succueded in giving vent to 
his own. 

In Hpito of all eflurts to damage him, Origen's career 

continued " to bo brilliant and prosperous. ~ Among" 

"Toreign Churdies-hisniOTUiMol waw yi'eatly valued ami 

ill much ret[ucat. Leading tht'ologians in Cuppadocia 

and Arabia corresponded with him. The Palestinian 

L bisliopH AloxanJer and TheoktiHtus were among those 

' wlio gladly sat at Ida feet. His fame, together with 

the magnetic iutlucnce of liis personality, attracttxl to 

him a bHn<I of earuest-nilnded youths, Vtho under his 

tuition received a thorougii ti"ainiiig in tlieology. To 

~ this class belonged^ Gregory, aurnaraed Thaumaturgus 

{Wonflif.r-woi-ker'). who" having come to Ci'.^sarea along 

witii his brother AthenodoiTifl on a visit to a relative, 

met in with Oi-igeu and felt constrained to attend his 

lectures, although it had been hia intention to proceed 

to BerytUM in order to study Roman law. " We could 

roprosoDtsd tlio naian o( tho devil ai Incapntiln of saI nation, unil Orignn 
rojilied tliftt lifl foil by liie own will, aud ooii bo savod. This wm 
wrested to mesii tliiit tli^ nafiirc o! ilw iIhtiI U to be niived, Orig^iu 
tiuglit, II re I'll run, iutt that the evil in him will he tsvuil, but Mint be 
will be •n.veii when he otftsea lo bo evil. 
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i not loose oursel vcH fro m his bonds;" — so he declares in 
Iiis Pmvyynf^ upon Ongon. In UiiM ai.lcliTss,ilelivered 
by bim. in accordance witli ancient cuBtom, on hia 
depai-turo from Casai-oa, after n pnpilnge of five years, 
lie boars emphatic and loving testimony to Origen's 
attaimfcote as a 8cliolar, to his abilities as a teacher, to 
his lovahlenosa aa a man, and to his piety as a Chris- 
tian. If written in a somewhat rhetorienl strain, it 
nevertheless throws most vahmbk" light upon the 
natnro and metliod of Origt-n's acadtTiiical laboura, 
explains the kii'iil of cnniculiim through wliicli his 
studenta were conducted, and helps ub to imderatand 
the extraordinary charm of bis peisoual chamcter. If 
Gregory and his brother were fascinated by his dis- 
courses, which arc described iii the Fit'iiei/yric as " mi- 
peakahly winning, hallowed, and passing loviily," tlitiy 
were not less so by the man hiuiaelf, towards whom 
they soon came to cherish an ardent allectiou. 

Daring Uie ^leecution initiated b^-_Maxiin^ the 
Thracian. who seated himself on the throne Tjy mui-der^ 
ing his benefactor Alexander Sevcrns (235), Origen 
k refuge in the Cappadocian Crosarea undef^tfte 
wing of his fn'cnd and correspondent Finniliau, bishop 
of tJiat city, liut as the persecution bi-oko out there 
also, ho was forced to withdraw to the house of a 
Christian lady named Juliaiift, where foT- two years 
ho lived in strict concealmtjut. It so Iiappcncii that 
this lady "ha3 inherited the library anii writings of 
S^'m:iiachn«, the Ebionitic Greek translator of the Old 
Ti-atAmcnt. and the use of these MSB, proved a. welcome 
windfall to Origen, who was ijuietly woiking at bia 
critical recension of the Bible. But ftltliyugh he hini- 
6elf passed unscathed tbi'ough thin time of persecution, 
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»om« of lii8_o,»Kociabos wore not ao fortunate, HiB old 
frionj Aiiibrosioii. ancJ-iProtoktetiw, 9. pi-esbytcr of 
Cawftidji, wcry gcistf^-I ninl tTiTown info jiiiHon, While 
thfii" fate still huni:; in tlio linlain:'\ 1h> wrote and 
dwlicaterl ti> tliotii liia treafcihn <.'n Marhfrdariij in 
whicli he exhorts thum to einiiliito llio liei-oism dis- 
played by tlifi ilewiah martyrs of the Maccabrean age, 
to show their iovu to God by rising above the love 
of the visible, and to Hacrifici; Ibcir HvL-a i£ need bo 
for tlic truth. It Fell out, howevei-, that themarder 
of Maxiiiiiii in IiIh tent jit Aqiiik-iii in the year 
relievtril ihi.^ Ciiiireh fn^rii porsgcntion. AmbroamT^Jid 
Protoktetus were set at libcry7«i^ Origen lytiimcd to 
CassarL-fl in Pali'wtido, where- he resumed his foi'mer 
activities, licsidiis IcctiiriTig ilaily, he zeiilonsly prose- 
cated bin exegetical and critical labours. The com- 
nieutnrJL's npoii which lie was at thi.i time chiefly 
engaged were those upon Isaiah and Ezekiel, of 
which only fragnieuts liavu bison pii-seivcd. A portion 
of hia time was also devoted to the monumental 

Years before, Origen had intennitted hia labours at 
Aluxandria in order to vixit the Chui"cli in Greece, iiud 
now wo Und him again in tliiit country, where ho 
seems to have sojourned for a whiia The precise 
date, iind the occasion of this visit are. however, un- 
certain; wo do not even know whether it was 
ecclesiastical or private Imsincsa that took him once 
more to Atlien.s. Tijj^tdUiig through Kitliyiiia, he 
Rpont several days af(Nicomediit^-iUi Am brosiuH. who 
had TiieftDftlula . beoomiTTJt facoTr. While there he re- 
ceiveir~jrietter Irom Julius Afiiciuius, a scholarly 
Christian resident at Enimaus (Nicoi»oli») in Pidestiue. 
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tvUo had been present at a discusaioii in wliich Origen 

' quoted the story oE Susatiiia aa an authentic poition 

lof the Book of Dimiel, auJ who now wrote disputing 

.this position, find requesting a further .statement of 

Ihis views. Origeu loplied 'u\ a lengthy letter fntm 

l^icoiucdin; lj\it no ingenuity could imilrimiQe the 

tftrganiont* adduced by Afritanua, to whom the laurels 

%t Tie ailjiiil^cd. It wds tlio victory of thP~ iin- " 

iliiosscd critic over the chauipion of Cimrdi tniditioD;, 

It Beems odd that Origeu should in tlii in-tuici' Imvo 

[wllowed hi« Ju dgment to he so wn.rj"'l ^^y pi ijudici-; 

Ijjosaibly he had" taken alarm at the cumiiiLjLiLiiis wlueli, 

Iwith no desire on his paH, he had hoeo iui^trtuiiental 

in raising within the Church. To this ]>criod also 

^should pivjhdhlj' be aaciibed Origon's U'tter to Gregory, 

which he declares that Greek philosophy Irna ita 

'true fuoetion ns a pn^pariitioii for Chi'iistiaiiity, and 

that ali scientific learning in rj^^litly viewed an the 

^baudraaid 6T "Scriptifre. Bliiju^' liIs hUi.y -di Athena 

)rigc-u finished his cominontiuy uu Ezfkiel, and began 

I that on the Song of Songs, His important work on 

iBt. John's Oospcl seems to have been completetl before 

lis luxtieth year, when he wrote his exposition of St. 

jMutthuw, .since in the latter work are quoted passages 

tfrom the former which uinst have been written to- 

1h the clo.se of it. The bulk of his exegetical work 

tiB to have been done during the Csesarcan period 

of his lite ('231^249). 

In the yearN24't)an Ar,ibian synod was couvt-iied to 
[diHcwis the ChfiMological vK)ws^ol"T^fryllu8,bi8hop of 



tra. I*resu 111 ably in opposition to the peciiliar 
^ieneta of the KIkesaites, who inhabited the region to 
tliv uust of the Dead Sea, and wliu»e leauiuga appear 
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to _bav o been in the direction oF a rndo Tritl icism, 

^firyiluf) had given expression td( ^Fn,tri paasian { v i e w s 

about the iliviiiity »f Christ. His object was to cou- 

Berv6"tHo unity of fiuil without impairing the divine 

worth of the Uoiloiiini^r, and apparently In; s;iw no 
other way of doing thin than that of adopting the 
Unitarian position tliat there is only one Person in 
the Godhwid. The divinity of Ciirist he held to he; 
merely a new form of manifestation on the part nf 
God, — not ft Mnjf Ibin, but only cb llfinjf aarpinii. The 
syiiod, whicii was hirgely attended, condemned BcryllUB, 
iind %'ainiy tried to bring liirn ronnd to the orthodox 
position. The mediation o£ Origen and others was 
then called in. Tho '•Loineless presbyter," who was 
an adopt in Uiu ait of becoming all things to all men, 
went to Bostra, intervii.twud the rccaloitrnnt bishop in 
private, and subsequently at a aynodical difiputixtion 
Bucceedod in convincing liim of hLn i^rror. Beryllus 
not only" frankly recanted,^ but Kcums even to have 
written a letter of thaiika to Origen.^ The wondur 
is that even Diirnetrins «hd not capitulate! before the 
strange power wielded by this remarkable man, 

Another question whicli agitated the Arabian Church 
about this time, and which Origen was called ia to 
clear up, was that of tho jiaUiral iinraortality of the 
soul. According to Easebius, one party maintained" 
that the aoul dies with the body, and is to be revived 
with it at the r<.:aun'ection — a doctrine probably 
derived from Jewish soui'cea, and which has been 
mooted oftener than once in tho subsequent history 
of ihe Church. Tiirough Origen's iuflui^nce those who 
held this (.Troneoua view were led to xt-uounce it, On 
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Matthew's Gospel . ,. 
it tliis period also, [CCi^ 
yeSta IKiit hi; first / 



this third visit to Arabia he seems also to have auc- 
l-ceeded in ropressiug the Etku^aitic hi^vsy, based upon 
a proteiidod i-iivolation from heaven, tliat iio uiorul 
r|imlity attached to the act of 'lonyiny the faith iii time 
of pi'rsecutiou. 

Ah he had foiinerly eutereJ into intimate relations 
with the hoiisehold o£ Alexaudor Sevenis, no now 
Oi'igeii, presumably by recjueat, corresponded with tlio 
einpcror Philip the Arabian and hw wifo Severa, 

ho were favourable to Christianity. During Pfiilip'.'j 
reign (244-24!)} he wrote his famous work against 
Celsua, and his commentaries on Matthew's Gospel 
end the Twelve Projilieta. It was at 
when he had completed hi^ 'si^tTalh'yea 
gamtioncg"ihe_ta^mg"5QWi~LaLJu SilitieoarHe3 by ahort - 
liand regortera 

Ongen's life was not to have a peacefnl sunaft. The 
Stopiifi^ouds of pei-secution rose thirkly under the reign 
jof>Deciu8^40-2ol), a lover uf |i,i;^Luiisiji, who sought 
to extiiTiaic Christianity" as dangerous to " the" Slate. 
Aiike in esteut and in severity, this" w a a~tTie moat fff 
serious perRecntion yet experienced by the Church. ; u . 
The civil airthofities wore" T3Vgfywhefg~rBijnirE?nro 
leave no "stone imMw^wl in order to reclaim CUriatians 
for the service of the gods. Gentler measiireH were 
resorted to at fii-st, and where these provc-d insufhcient, 
a gradual scale o£ increasing tortures was brought to 
_ bear upon I'eeiisants. It was also part i>f the moilus 
opemiidi to strike at the own of mark among the 
Christians, Those distinguished for tlieir zeal, rank, 
scliolnrship, or wealth were singled out as special 
victims of this calculated cruelty. In these cii-cnm- 
stances it wa.s impossible for Origeii to escape. After 
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an nuilijicUiiiiJ coufcsaion, he was iinjiri«oneJ mid mal- 
Croated in tht> fieiidiKli fiiBhion jjrescribed. Eusolifus 
t^ff n» th^^t llff was t)iniM. into tlic iimenaoHt den oT^ 
^^S^pHBou. wearing a InJavy~Troii collar ;~tl^t ]u« font 
were for days together straiiiod on tLe racjtj an^ tliat 
ho \ya'i threatened with being burned at the st»1icc. 
But no paina or threata could move TiiinTo recant, aHlT 
iilthongh the cruelties to which ht- had boon siibjecleii 
had shattered a frame already wenkoDod by a toilsome 
and ascetic life, ho survived the persecution, which 
ceased with the death of Decius in 251. Kot, however, 
fur long did he sui'vive it. The three years timt re- 
mained to him lie spent mostly in writing; consolatory 
h'tters to Kiiftl.-rern, find in brotlierly fellowship with 
his friends. About this time Dionyaiiia of Alexandria, 
who had succeedeil Herjicins im bishop, sent him a 
■ letter on ntiirtyrdom. The conuimnicatiou came too 
> ^fC^ It'to. however, to lead to any renewal of Ongen's old 
'• 'U' relations with the Alexandrian Church. C^ow n worn 
, out old man, and I'educed to po\'ei'ty by the death of 
his benefactor Amb rosius . he died, probably iii A.D. 2537 
a lilfe seventieth year of his age, at Tyre'^ where a 
marble monument continued to mark Ins grave until 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

The personality and character of Origon are invested 
with a rare charm. He was at once a great man and 
a good. His was a rich and well-balanced nature, in 
which the intellectiia! did not dwarf the moral, nor the 
I 'i speculative the emofciomd. In the highest sense ho 
W was '■ every inch a man." The resolute tirmness which 
idready showed itwelf in his youthful repudiation of Paid 
the (jno.'itic teacher from Antioch distinguished him 
throughout, and carried him triumphantly tlu-ough the 
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porseciition that clouded his latter ycaif). That he was 
brave to the jwint of absolute foarlesaneas is liemun- 
Isti-ated by his eflusive syuipatliy with the martyi-s, 
openly extended up io the liour of their death. His 
eiice as a student, cateclJat, n.ud GcieDtific theo- 
g^an wan phenomenal, and haw certainly never been 
In Ilia behaviour under the hard treatment 
meted out to liini by the Et^ptian Church at the 
instigation of Bishop DemetriuH, lie im.M j^iven an 
plyect teaHon 7n Christian moekncsN ami lui'lioiirauce 
wlii(:li~Ls "difficult to match in eccleHiaatical Iiistory. 
His IiTeTong aelf-denial briglitly coutrantn with tbe 
8iu-i<taiuod youth of Augustine, the only one among 
Fathei's whose distinction and influence are com- 
ble to his own. Other not*wortliy elements in his 
liaracter were his holy earnestness, his love of truth, 
hie deep devotional feeb'ng, and his unfaltL-ring faith. 
Nothing could exceed his .■jcrupnlous conscientiousness. 
n one occasion, being at a loss to know the Hebrew 
name of a tree mentioned in Scri[>tnre, he handed 
Reveral twigs to a company ol! Jews so as to MceHain 
dfitinitely the facts of the case. The same punctilious 
jCare for accuracy in all his investigations appeal's also 
R the deference with whicli lie consulted Jewish 
ac<{iinintances upon other difticidties connected with 
their language. What he wais as a friend may be 
giithered from the princely liberality of Ambnjsiui*, 
kept up while he lived, in giving him every facility 
for re-search that money could provide, as well as from 
L« happy relations nuiintain£-d from youtli to old ago 
with Alexander, Nshop of Jerusalem. To say that Hs 
qualities'^ ~a "teacher wCre'oF l^ie Iiighest order of 
excellence would be to underrate them. In this do- 
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partment he was a master genius, a professor whom 
his stuiIi.'iitM ftliiioHt wor.Hlii|i]i(^i]. From the I'<tii<'i}i/Tlc 
of his pupil (jrt'fjury wn k-aru )iow he inspired them 
with his own NpiriL, aiiJ drew out Llieir afl'ection till 
they wt'ivjoiiiod to hiin "as the soul of Jomithau was 
knit to the soul of David." We could have no hotttT 
proof that, groat an he was in intellect, ho was equally 
ao in he art. In point of gentleness and winsomouoss; 
of <!i.spositioii Origeii may be fitly conipareil with 
Melanchthon. Ue exercised an irresistible personal 
niagntitism ovei- those with whom he canje into close 
contact. Tliis accounts for his having been so fre- 
quently employed ae ai'hiter iu mattei'M of dispiite, and 
for his success in gaining over " heretics " to the aide 
of the Church. But he reseiubleil thy Reformation 
theologian in saintlines.s also. In the purity and lofti- 
ness of his Christian character, iu thu siiicority, depth, 
and earnestncw! of his piety, wo have the perfect 
counterpoise to his extraordinary attninnicnts as a 
scliolar, his singular acuteness as a thinker, and his 
constructive powers as a theologian. His eye was 
single, and therefore his whole body was full of light, 
A character like this, so rich and so noiile, ao rounded 
and complete, is a passeMsioti to the Christian Church 
for all time, and one in view of which Origen is rightly 
ranked as at once " the greatest of the Fathers," and 
'■ the finest genias of Christian theology." 



CHAPTER ITT 



OaiGls's View of Holy Sckiptitie 



IAlthough in his great work on the Fuiidaniental prin- 
ciples o£ Cliriatiftiiity On'gin roserves his discussion 
of Holy Scriptm-e for the closing chapter, his wliole 
BysLein of Jijctiiiie hi iioctKsarily \>ti»vil npoii his views 
regarding this subject, and in any review of his theology 

jjit st'*iii» proiiei- to give It preceiiencc. 

The pronouncement of M«lito, hisliop of Sardis, 
limitiug the Old Testament Canon, (ippaieutly remiiined 
without influencu in the Church. Christians regai-ded 
with vetK^ration the whole body of Jewinh-Urcek 
Hteratm-c, without drawing any hard and fast lina in 
rvflpect of authority. That many Irooks, such as those 
of Solomon, li»d Ixicn lotst, was held to he entirely 
coiiiwnsnt with the divine purpose, and the iinjMirtance 
of tradition, i\» pointing to those which hiul met with 
universal acceptance, was frankly recognised. Hut in 
the third century no definite choice hi^tween the Hebrew 
Canon and the Septuagint had been made ; and the nn- 
cei-tainty is not dissipated by Origen, Indeed "Iho 
iiioNt striking features in the mass of fjicts furnished 
by him arc the uncertainty of the i-esults, the want of 
riM^sion in Ins point of view, aud the facility with 
which he passes in turn from scientific discussion to 
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popular nsages. That is already visible in what he 
says of the Old Testninent" ' While Origcn was 
cvideutly acquaiuted with the Jewish Canon, and gave 
a mystical signification to the number ot its books, 
there is no reason to suppose that he acceptad it as 
hia own. His list of Old TsHtanient books given by 
Euaebiua (J7. E. vi. 25) aj^ttes, indeenl, in respect of 
number, though not of order, with the Hebrew Cftiion, 
yet in common with the Greek Fathers generally he 
freqneutly quotes the Apocrypha as inspired Scripture. 
Although used by his translfitor, the word avnmi^al i» 
unknown to hiniselC With Origen apocryphal ineana 
secret or Iddden, and the paeudepigrapha as rcprwsented 
by the Book of Enoch, etc., are not included by him 
among the sacred writings. Books which might claim 
to Berve aa n rule for the Chin-ch lie classifies as 
authentic, spurious, and mixed. To the fii'st category 
belong all thusu which rank as sources of dogma; to 
the second, thoso which contain heretical adibtious; 
and to the third, those whicli, along with much that is 
excellent, embody also elements either uncertain or 
false. The gen\uueue.S8 of the separate books of Scrip- 
ture was accepted by him without critical inquiry. 
Thus he never seems to have doubted that Muses wrot« 
the Pcntatuuch, or David the Pinahu^, or that the Book 
of Job was actual history. 

With Origen the New Testament was still less of a 
fixed quantity than the Old. In adniitling hooks to 
cauonical rank he was careful, however, to exclude 
such aa could not lay claim to general ecclesiastical 
recognition, even although he hiniaelf believed thorn 
to be genuine apostolic records, The Gospel of tho 
' B«08S, Hilary oftht Canon, etc., p. 1S0. 
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Hebrews he prized highly because it teaches that the 
Holy Ghost is the mother of the Lord, but he attiiehed 
cauonical vahie to none but our Four Goepela. St 
Paul's Epistles he reckoned as fourteen in number, 
a.scribing as he did to that apostle the thouglits, al- 
though not the Iangun.ge, of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The Kook of Revelation, which he interpreted allegori- 
caliy, he attributed to John the won of Zeljedee. He 
doubted the cauonicity of 2 Peter, and of 2 luul 3 John, 
and was less clear about the Epifitle of Janius than he 
was about that of Jude. Writings bearing the inarlcH 
of noil- inspiration he at once relegated to the category- 
of ordinary profane literature, Certain other records, 
cither on jiccount of their apastolic origin, or because 
of the valuable character of their contents, he desig- 
nated as " inised," these last forming, as Redeponning 
happily observes, " the npaciou8 forecourts around the 
sauctuary of the covenant record," This corrcspomlod 
to Origon's view of the rolation of the books of Scrip- 
ture to one another, according to which Monii? possessed 
a higher degree of sanctity than others. Thus in the 
Old Testament he ranked Ecclesiastes befure Proverbs, 
aod Canticles before Ecclesiustes, whiki in the Now he 
gave precedence to the Four Cospels, and among tliesis 
again to the Gospel according to St, John. In this we 
(nay tiace the first beginnings of that distinetitin be- 
tween Seriptui-e and the word of God wliicli lias 
bulked 80 largely in modern theology, 

Origi'n firmly believed in the inspiration of tho 
Scriptures, To him they are "divine writings," "the 
word of Qod," and not "the compo^idtiona of men." 
They are tbrcmghout pervaded by the fuluess of tha 
divine majesty, having been "composed by inspii-attuti 
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of the Holy Spirit, agrw^ibly to the will of the Fiither 
of all things through Jeaiia Chriat." Tlie inspiration 
extends to all hiblical Ixwks, nud to every word in 
them, BO that errors are impossible. Apparent dis- 
crepancies lie explnins either by (i.i«niiiirig that two 
separate eventa are recordod, or by resorting to llw 
(i.HcgoricM.l mi-thod. In the case of solecisms iind 
grammatical defects he distinguishes between the ex- 
ternal word in regai-d to which the writei-s were con- 
scions of their liability to err, and its contents, which 
are unifrirmly and absolutely devoid of error. The 
medium of inspiration is the Holy Ghost, who trans- 
mits tlie self-revelation of God in the Son to those 
whose special .'wiiictity has fitted tliem lo be the organs 
of its communication to others. This spiritual elevation, 
to which alone such illuuii nation has been granted, has 
nothing in common with the ecstatic fi-enzy of heatlien 
soothsayci'M, but implies jierfect mental control as well 
aa freedom. The inspired writers, therefore, were not 
the mere meehanieal instruments of the Spirit ; they 
armngt'd their thoughts, and even balanced their 
sentences, with care. To this extent there is a human 
element in Scripture. WJiile the impulie to speak 
came dii-ectly from God, the writer conveyed the 
message in his own words. Groat stress is laid by 
Origen upon the inoiul condition of the organs of 
revelation. So far does he make this a deteriniriating 
factor in the ease, that he bases upon it the claim that 
there are different degrees of inHpinition, Chriht rank- 
ing ill this respect higher than rani, and Paul than 
Luke or Timothy. Each vessel is filled accoi-ding to 
Hit capacity, and tlie treasiu'e is put into earthen 
vessels that the triumph of the truth may be due to 
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no arts o£ human speech, but molely to the power of 
God. 

Origou finds evidence of its inspinvtioii in the generivl 
recognition accorded to the teaching of Scripture tie 
compared witii tlie reception given to any of the 
doctrinal systenia elaboi'atcd Ijy luen. For tlic trutlis 
of revelation, iri-eapective of nationality and in face 
of pci'sccutiun, many havu nlmiidoni-d tlicir ancestral 
worship ; whereas, iiotwitlistauding all their parade of 
logic, none of the pliilosophei-s havo succeeded in 
making disciples of any considerable fraction of even 
a single nation. The same conclusion is bome out by 
the £id6ltuent of pi-ophccy. The Saviour's birth and 
dominion, t.he sins of the Jews and the election of the 
Gentiles, were all foretold. It hud been clearly pre- 
dicted that from the time of Christ onwards thei-e 
woidd bo no king in Judah, and that with His appejir- 
auce the whole saciilicial service would ho abolished. 
But the argument from prophecy, which proves tliG 
deify of Christ, proves also the divine inspiration of 
the writings which prophesied of Him. Tlio divino 
origin of sci-iptnral docti-ine is furtiier attested by the 
superhuman power that watebefl over, and was rellected 
in, the doings of tiie apostles. Finally, the very peinisal 
of tii« sacred «Titing8 begi.'ts in tln^ reader's own inner 
conftcioiisneas the feeling that they are inspired. 

In every i)ftrt uf Scripture Origen tmces the breatli 
of the same Spirit, and views both Testaments as con- 
tAiiuug between them one complete cavemint record. 
lie- strongly a«.sei'te<l, in opposition to the GuoKtics, the 
anit-y of the siicred writings. Hi.s unswerving titlitude 
on this point did more than any other intluence to 
coiifinn the Church in the belief of the indissoluble 
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connecUori between the Old and New Teatamonts. Ho 
loees no oppportnnity of pointing out tbat in " thu 
volume of the l)ook " the doctrine of Christ has been 
gnthnred into one, and maintains that, like that of the 
Paachal Lamb, the body of Scripturts is indivisible. 
Ho cbvinis thut tiio jiurfuct baniiouy of law, prophecy, 
ftnd goflpel is shown by. among other evidences, the 
appoai'auce of Moses and Elijah at the Tranafignration. 
While, however, eajseutially the name as regards their 
contents, the Old and New Testaments Htand related 
to each other a.s shadow iind sub^tunec' Both contain 
the truth; but in the one it is hidden, whereas in the 
other it comes clearly to light. This is the ceauit of 
the advent of Christ, which fulfils and explains every 
part of Holy Writ. The divinity of the propbotio 
declarations, a-'^ well as the spiritual nature of the 
truth embodied in the Mosaic law, is thus clearly 
diseloBod, and the veil removed by which the light 
had been previously concealed. Origen's too exclusive 
treatment of the law as the shadow of gospel condi- 
tions prevented him, however, from doing justice to 
its ethical side. 

According to Origen, the Spirit's chief object in 
Scripture is to cummunicate ineffable myi^tories rc- 
gai'ding the affairs of men, i.e. souls inhabiting bodies,- 
But, passing forthwith into the region of the tr.in- 
scendtmt, he i-emarks that among those matters which 
relate to souls we must rank as primary the doctrines 

' nis jxiaitlon wltli reroroiirs to tliix piiiiit In not, >]iiitc coiisUtRiit. 
For eiumplfi, writing ns"'"^ '-l'" Gnonticw, lie even goes so far as tn 
ilecUre a {ir^reruncv !ot ilio OM Ti'iituuiiiiit uvcv tliv New ; on Ihv utlicr 
hund, lio iHxvrts tliut f<ir xudi a* Iiavu l.i'Uu inHiglit into tlju gonpul tlis 
Old Testitiii<?iit lins no [uttlier vaJuo.— /» .italt. x. 113. 

' De I'rlni:. iv. Jl. 
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bearing upon God and His only-begotten Sou, uauiely, 
" of what nature He- is, and in what manner He ih the 
Son of God, and what are the causes of His desccuiling 
even to the ansumption of human flesh, and of complete 
humanity ; and what also is the operation of this Son, 
and upon whom and when exorcised." lii the divine 
teaching a place bad also necessarily to be ^ven, he 
snys, to the siibjocts of rational crcutnres, diversitiM o( 
■ souh, the nature of tlic world, and the origin and 
\ babitat of sin. In short, the Scripturois are treated 
"by Origen as a mine of speculative truths. Facta^are 
tfi importauce ma inly P t" ihp vt'hitdeR of^ihjitK; lyjd 
I the et hical is subordinated to the metaphysical, in 
with the spirit of the age. Butjuijieier 
l ^i-ts from the position that the Bible is t hiLBQJe 
Be hi gher trut hs whii-h, hnwauffp thpjj may 
j yjtry as regiirds the form of tl ietr preauutation, remain 
I always the _8a,i iie in guba taacCf-and whinh, wllj^' to 
some extent we apprehend them here , nun bn ful ly 
] " graapcd only hereafter . Honce he is careful to in- 
^^ Cnlc-ito the practical duty of reading the Seriptiires, 
^KTItey are the true nutriment of the spiritual natui-e, 
^Hund it IB by partaking ilaily of thin food that we arrive 
^^nt true fulness and richness of life, and are enabled 
^Bl6v«r more completely to consecrate it to God. 
^^ But according to Origen the Spirit had a second 
object in Scripture, namely, the concealment of 
spiritual truths under cover of some narrative of 
visible things or human deeds, or of the written 
lL-^;iBlution. Although tliu« in one souse mere wmp- 

Lpage, the letter of .Scripture is capable of edifying 
" th« multitude. " who cannot investigati^ the inyHterios. 
Seeing, however, there Ls much in Scripture besides 
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the obvious, " tlie word of God has nrranged that 
certain BtumbUng-blocks, as it were, and offtiiceH, sind 
iiiijxiriKi I lilit !<:;», should be introduced into the law and 
the history." lest wc should be beguiled from the true 
doctiinea by the mere cliarm of the language, or rest 
satisfiod with the letter. The ordinnry narrative could 
aonietimes convoy the mystical sense, but where it was 
not suited for this, " the Scripture interwove in the 
history the account o£ some event that did not take 
place, sometimes what could not have happened ; somo- 
ttmes what could, but did not." Instances are given 
where the physical or mora! impossibility of the case 
should stimulate in<juiry after the inner meaning. 
Who. it la asked, can believe there was morning 
and evening before the sun was created, or an actual 
earthly paradise with a \'isibie tree of life, or a moun- 
tain lofty enough tor Jeaus to view from its top all the 
kingdoms of the world '{ Sf)|tip <>f tliii lyTn^n-ii- pi-ecepts 
Urigen Jcc lareH_ to be on a literal intei-pretaiion 
irmtional, as, f.-?., that a^^u i^iL-fiatin fr vulhirns , jvliich 
taip ^ its olf wo ul d in Joce none to eat; and othei-s 
impossible. su clLas-that whieh rci}aires siUing at homo 
tb.roughout_thc, Sabbath . He speaks in a similar way 
of some of the Saviom-'s injunctions to the apostles, 
muiutaining. for inatanccj, that only "simple persons" 
would believe that he ordered them to ".salute no man 
by the way." According to this view the literal sense 
of such passages as those recording the rpisoile of 
Liit*8 daughters, tlie barbarities of the wars against 
the Canaanites, and impi-ecntlonB ujH>n enemies, is also 
discarded by the enlightimed conscience. It seL^ms 
etrajjge that Origen, who wa« so ciirefnl to make out 
to the hi-st diitail the infallibility of Holy Scripture, 
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sho uld h ave nl w d enied the historical credibility of 
giicli incidoiits as tlie sacrifice, of I-iaac, the clL-jiuaiiig 
o f the t Htnglct the feet -washing, etc. PerhapH the 
explanation ix lo be fouud partly in the iuoi-dinate 
idealism of his age. which led him to doubt the 
authenticity of whalever appeared to be contrary to 
rcEison or unworthy of God, no matter what ecclesiKs- 
tical standards might teacli. His doubts were certa inly 
d»e_tQjLaC£pti cal tendenc y, f or he cordially ac cepJH 
the essoQtiaJ doctri n es of the f ait lU-raibfir Jnay we 
ith R«xli;pi'.Tiniiig le.j fnril thpm as the coTiseiiupnccs of 

incli natioiLiiL helifiEC- 
The great instrument for discovering and intorpi-ct- 
ing the deeper mysteries underlying the lettei- of 
Scripture is the ailfigfirieaL inctliod. Otigcn uses this 
in a twofold manner,— positively, so as by means of 
to teach .and elucidate the doctriuoa of the faith ; 
negatively, in order to defend it againat the 
oesaultH of its advcrHaries. Allegorism in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture was in vogue before Origen's 
lime, hut lie wils the fir,st who attempted to give it 
a sfiifiuli^basis. Not satisfied, like Clement, to accept 
it as ft traditional fact that the sacred books have an 
ellogorical meaning, he^squglit an abstmct ground of 
Ju.-stificji.tion for this theoiy, as well /is 11 more definite 
method of applying it, so as to ascertain, if possible by 
rale, the BOiise of particular paasftgi;p. He starts frxim 
the position that earthly things iu general, and Kiicred 
history and law in particular, are the sliailows of 
things heavenly and invisible. If God made man in 
His own image, lie may have made other creatures 
after the imago of other lieavenly things. Thus by 
tneawt of the world that is »con the soul is led upwards 
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to the uni^een and eternal. Upon the tei-restrial the 
seeing eye can discern the stamp of the. celestial. In 
cuimectioii with this " law of correepondenee " Origen 
makes the pregnant remark: "He who believes the 
Scriptures to have proceeileil fi-oni Him who ie the 
author of nature may well expect to find the same 
sort of difficulties in it as are found in the constitution 
of nature." ' This wim the Beed-corn from which sprang, 
fifteen centuries later, BublerV famous Analogy, and the 
words are fittinj^ly appended by SouUiey to hi.s ini^crip- 
tion upon the bishop's monument in Bristol Cathedral. 
Oripen ti mla hi^ nilJno- pHiLnijile of ^UTpretatiou 
iaJgroy. xxii. 20 (LXX ),- and in an analogy Iwtween 
the Platonic doctrine of the constitution of man and 
Scripture, which baa been given for man's salvation. 
As m;ui is of a tripiirfciti' iiiitHre, coiLfiating of lx>dy, 
soul, and spirit, so also d<jea Scripture posseas a three- 
fold 8eu»e — the lit.f<^l | the mfirnl . and the spiiiiiml. 
This triple sense he supports by an ingenious use of a 
passage from The Shepketfl. of ilermaf, where Grapte, 
Clement, and Hcrmaa arc made to tj'pify the three 
clas3e» of readera to whom Scripture amjeals.'' Orapte 



' riiilonil. p. 23, 

■ Tlip woi'il transljiteJ (in A. V. lud E.V.) " pxueilent thiDgB''lit6i'iiIljr 
nieons "thrice" or "iu triple foiTn," and is so reiii3er*il bj IKm LX.\ 
(rjHfffut) and Vulg. [Irijilitnti^r), perliaps wil.h this itlna of ropotilion to 
emphnsisi; the tnitli. Origun usos tlio pasangp, lo undoratood, aa an 
ar(;ument for his viaiv of a tlircefaltl juubu of Holy Suriptuni. J'crowne 
(Onmtiridge Bfl'l/; etc., erf I'K.) siijB: "Tlie word liiu heva Ihuuglit to 
doiiotit t)ni i;}ii«f uf tliB tlireo pEraoiis who foniiud thu potuplflniotit of an 
ancient war-chariot, and ao to me-iin priiici]>al or f icwllnnt." According 
to E.V. mnrg. "Uii^ word is doulilfid. Auothrt rvadiagu' ksrelo/arf." 

' Hb uIku iliidy an Hltiliiu'i lo llii> l1iruc>fold buiibo iu Uiv w>tvr}iuts 
"contftiiiliig (wo 01 tliien lirltiiiji apicno" (.lolin ll. D). Kco Jti> JVi%i«, 
iv. 11, 12. 
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ropiosonts tlie ovphans who am uuubli! to civil God 
VJUfi'ir Father, and who are fit to apprehend ouly l]>e 

\j|>|.wly" oi- letter o f Seripttiri' ; ClUB:uiIit^tlit;_mai-e 
ftdvannt^d. who are edified by ita " bquI " ; and HercQitf), 
tUfijyJhe amLgnsjtlieadud- prcabjium-oL tlit!.Cliui'cli,-the 

perftJttt (\ Cor, ii. ti. 1) whn hii- i-npulilp n! .nip-ptippi^jn^r 

the spiritual law itaelf. This does not imply that from 
I every passage a threefold uicaiiing is to be extracted. 
I Sometimes, where the literal sense is either Hufficicntly 
Ivforthy of God or sufficiently suiprising, Oriyeu iw con- 
tent not to allegorise ; it is only the commonplace that 
he con.sidwB it WMuntial to espliiin. Some tests contain 
only the " soul " and " spirit " of Scripture, i.e. have no 
1" bodily" or literal Hense at all; others, as the Ten 
I Command ID ents and all precepts of univcrHal obliga- 
Ition, have an ethical import whieli is of itself sufficient. 
I It has frc(|uently been held that Origen further 
Pdivided the spiritual sense into an allegorical and an 
anagogical,' but this claim caJi scarcely be made good. 
I Indeed it is not always easy or possible to dirterentiate 
p between the moral and spiritual seimes, which sliade 
oif into each other like dissolving views. In numerous 
instances, however, the threefold moaning is stated 
clearly enough. The grain of mustard seed, for 
example, is to be understooil literally of the actual 
I seed; morally, it denotes faith; spiritually, it repre- 
Mcntj^ the kingdom of heaven. The mural significiition 
Lof the text seems to cover those uses of it which bear 
FQpon the practical life oli the soul in it» relation to God 
dnd duty : the spii'itual extends to all " niy»torio8 " 

I 'In tha Latiu Cliuroh this found current cxi>r«!Miun iu llie cnii[it«t — 
■ " Llt«ra gRsts ilooet, ({uiil oriMliii itllngorlit, i^^^l 

H ilumlit quiJ jL);v, iiu^ tciudi« auAgogia." ^^H 
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connected with the Church and itis history, both tom- 
porsl ami uttji-niil, But iu mauy paasagea Origen 
taiiti&Ba liimsolf with the broad twofold distiuctiou 
between letter and spirit. Viewed purely aa the 
rudimentary stage oE Christian culture, the merely 
litcnti iuturpretutioii ia at ouee useful and hiinuless, 
but unless men outgrow thia it becomes injurious. 
Christ's woe pronounced upon the aci-ibea and 
Pharisees he applies to such a.s concern themselves 
only with the literal meaning. To cling to the letter 
after the veil has been taken from the lnw is the 
root of much evil. For the Jew it means uubelief; 
for the Christian, n yoke of bondage; for the Cburoh, 
a fniitful source of heresy; and for all, a misunder- 
standing of God. 

It is, then, according to Origen, the function of 
all ego ri am to discover, c.thibit. and cxijoiinil the 
deeper sense of Scripturo. Only through the Holy 
Ghost, however, can oug acquiic this uobIe,st of all 
arts. The spiritual penetration necessaiy in order to 
the discoveiy of "mysteries" is essentially bound up 
with the possession of faith and love to Jesus Christ, 
Wliilo no one has absolutely lost the faculty of appru- 
bending the divine, inou differ vastly in respect of 
knowli^dgu jini.I receptivity. Some have not grasped 
the most elementary principles of morality and 
religion; others confound their systems of philosophy 
with the highest truth. Among Christians who really 
possess thia, some cling to the letter alone; while 
others again, who luive a deeper a]iprehonsioii of 
truth, differ in proportion to their zeal. Then; thus 
opens up before the truly consecrated soul an ever- 
widening and illimitable prospect of larger kuowlwlgo. 
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Whtit led Origeii thus to repudiate the literal senae 

of so many passages of Scripture ? In genei-nl, it tnny 

be sai'l timt hie Platonic spiritaalisni. hia attuchinetit 

to the Alexandrian idea of gnosin, and his exti-avagnut 

conception of iuiipimtiou ah'efidy preiHsposed him in 

favour of a mystical exegesis. More particnlarly it 

*woald appear that he wna itnpeUed in this direction 

by the immediate necessities of the polemic against 

Jews and heretics, and also perhaps by the homiletic 

requirements of the age. To a certain extent 

Origeu is justified in claiming the Apostle Paul (i.r. 

qua author of the Epistle to the Hebrews) as a pro- 

deceesor in the field of allegorical intei-pretation. Yet 

there is a world of difference between the allesrorising 

of the New Testament Epistle and that of Origeu, in 

wliich. while they cannot extinguish his brilliant merit 

[as a biblical scholar, the most fanciful extra vaganees 

etymological, cosmological, uiiil evcTi arithmetical — 

[abound. His method is really a " play of the iniagina- 

■ tion, (in exc«]Ient means of appi'aring to Jind what one 

[already possesses, but not of discovering what one 

[does not posnoss,"' It in at once illusive and fnitt 

less, Althourrh involvint; much laborious exercise of 

thu mind and the imagination, it is laliour in vain; 

|tt furnishes him with notliing new, and is after all 

[only the reflection of his own thoughts. He finds in 

Ut a convenient way of compelling Hcripture to yield 

la answer to the many speculative qucHtions that 

FsgitAte his own restless brain, Rut it is no proper or 

[■Batisfying an.swer that ho thus obtains. Scripture is 

iterely turned into a cipher, of which ho has not tho 

'Dcnin, De la Fhilax^hU iTOrigint, p. 83. Cf, in Exad., Horn. 
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key. Ab b. Jew, even Philo had to pay some regard to 
the litftral and historical sense of the Ohl Testament; 
but the rciiiH of Ori^'en's imagination kotw no such 
resti-aining inlluence. For hitn allegorical exegi^Mis 
meant licence to father Iiib own speculations upon a 
sacred test which was venerated as the depository of 
all truth. 

In opposition to the Jews and Judaising Christians, 
who denied that their li-gal saciitices and ritual were 
denuded of their value and importance by the coming 
of Christ, Origin maiutaiucil that to observe the law 
outwardly in the letter now that its spiritual sense ha.s 
been revealed, is no longer i-eliginn, but HUperstition, 
and a hindrance rather than a help to piety. "Com- 
pared with t he tjospel, the law is liite those earthen 
ves sels wliicli the artist forms before castin f r the s t atue 
in bronze ; tli oy are necessary untd the work: itself is 
'HuiB^giTr^Ttheir utility ceases with the comp letion of 
tlieslatuiilU — 

"with Origen the aggressiveness of the Onoaticft 
weighed even more powerfully than the conservatism 
of the Jews. Learned, versatile, speculative, this class 
of opponents devoted thi'ir oratoiical and literary 
powers to wrecking the faith of the simple. Un- 
doubtedly the strong point of Christian preaching was 
an unbroken tradition reaching fioni the Creation to 
the times of Christ. T>ie Gnostics sought to nmler- 
iiiine this position by violently separating the New 
Testament stem from the Old Testament root. They 
ridiculed the story of Noah's ai'li, and the God who 
had to send His angels to ascertain wliat was happen- 
ing in Sodom. They criticised mercilessly whatever 
' /n LeeU., Boiu. i, 1. 
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the Old Testament ofleuderl their moral sense, e.g. 

the atrocities of the Jewish wars, with the view of 

epi««eutiiig them as sanctioned by a cruel Ood utterly 

inhk« the good God of the gospel. Cultured Greeks, 

'although otherwise drawn to the sacred writings, were 

shocked at such tokens of barlmrity, and hesitated to 

Jedare themselves Christiana Under these circum- 

IfOrigeu does not, like Clement, content himself 

IH1'' pleading that in God j iistice and goodness are 

iiarmoniously combined. He lioldly cuts the knot hy 

maintaining that the narrative a and commands to 

which hie opponents took exception are not literally 

Itrae; that the kings slain by the Israelites are only 

Ifigurative names for vices that have dominion over 

uncn ; and that the nations which they are said to 

bave estenninated are not to be regarded as coiujiosed 

sE men, but of the enemies that assail uioh'h souls. 

[What the Spirit has in Wew in such passages is not 

lihe narration of liistorical events, but the cominimica- 

iion of mysteries, under the veil of facts, for the soul's 

edification. They thus serve a ptedagogic purpose, 

and are vehicles of the highest truth. The forbidding 

spect of the npper garment cannot altur the fact that 

' the king's daughter is all glorious within," and while 

it may repel the ignoi'ant, it only acti as a spur to 

redoubled effort on the part of the spiritually enlight- 

Eened. In tho handtt of Origen, therefore, allegorism in 

jtH negative aspect becomes an apologetic weapon, by 

'inoftns of wluch he defends Christianity against tho 

hide-bound cxternalism of the Jews and the blas- 

phciuuuB critici>;m of the Gnastics; but art the result 

of hi» fiuiUistic interpretations, the history itself, of 

course, disappeai-s. Lest, however, his view should be 
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regarded as iiivalidatiofj entirely both the historical 
and legislative portions of Scripture, Origen is careful 
to state that the passiiges hnviug a purely Bpiritual 
oicaiiiiig are few iu comparison to thoae that are true 
historically, ami that in regard to the Decaloguo and 
such New Testament preceptft aa "Swear not at all," 
etc,, there ia no doubt that they art; to be observed 
aficording to the letter, although iu such cases a ileeper 
meaning also may iliGclose itself to Iha advanced 
Christian. 

It lias been sHgge,sted that, «ven iiTCspective of any 
controversy with Jews or heretics, Origen would still 
have been driven to these extremities by the mere 
conditions of preaching in bis time. The preacher's 
custom was one day to read anil expound a page of 
Scripture, the next day to read and expound the page 
Following, In the tyise <jf hiytorieiil Ijooks, whicli were 
not written exactly for edification, one can understand 
what embarrassment he would often experience. Only 
hy cflacing their historical character could he ih-aw 
edifying iosaons from texts but little cdifyiug in them- 
_selveg^ ' Origen 8 Homilies certainly show how ready 
he was to sa^rificr the literal sense, and at all hazards 
to discover a meaning suitable to the moral ami 
spiritual needs of bia hcarer.s, Any other course 
would in his opinion have been wrong. "Those do 
injuhtico to Mo-suh, why, when the IJook of Leriticus 
or 8omo portion of Numhers is read in the church, 
do not set fortli spiritimlly what is written iu the 
law. For necessarily those present on hearing recited 
in the church either the rites of sacrilico or the 
observances of tlie Sabbath and other similar tilings, 
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nre rlisplcased. and say, How is it neceBHary ia read 
that here ? Of what use to us are Jewish precepts and 
the observanceH of a despised people ? That concerus 
the Jews : let them atteud to it if they plense." ' 

Bound up with the positive aspecb of aUegoriam as 
the instrument for the discovery of mysteries was the 
doctrine of reserve, or economy, as it was called. This 
wa« based upon such passages as Ptov. v. 16; Tob, 
xii. 7 ; Matt. vii. 6 ; Mark iv. 34 ; and whik- applied 
partly to the hostile heathen, was used by Clement 
and Origen chiefly as a justification for witldiolding 
from Christians of the less educated order whatever 
might tend to imsettle their simple faith. For bucIi 
tho only safe path was held to be that of implicit 
obedience to the divine law; in no Cfusc were they to 
ask tho reason. "The holy apostles," says Origen, "in 
preaching the faith of Ciii-i.st, declared with the 
utmost clearness wliatevcr they thought necesaary to 
salvation, even to those who are elothl'id in the in- 
vestigation of divine science, leaving the reason of 
their assertions to be sought out by those who should 
dcaervo the cxceileat gifts of the Spirit, and especially 
the graces of utterance, wisciom, and knowledge. But 
us to other things, they afiiiTned indued that they are. 
but why or whence they did not explain." ^ There is 
II sense in which the doctrine of reserve may be 
properly used by every teacher who would guard 
tigainst confusing his pupilfi by a too early intro- 
duction to what is difficult and profound. But the 
Aivxaiidrian FatherM carried it far beyond the limits 
of a prudential silence of tkis sort. Thuy saw no 
harm in winking at superetitious beliefs which they 



' /n tVum., Horn. vii. 2. 
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considerod to he cUId^i' liarinlc^s or positively helpful 
in tlie right dii-nction. Such n s1 liiidpoiiit loflccts the 
inducnco of the Greek philosoi^ihy. which did not 
reckon Truth among tho four cardinal virtues. It 
mukcK the doctrine of economy "tho screen of an 
esoteric belief," and the domain of intellectual free- 
dom tho close ]ires(trva of tho enlightened Christian. 
Additional interest is lent to this doctrine from the 
fact tlmt, in conjunction with "■trHditiou." it was made 
the basis of the Tractiirian Movement in England in 
the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps the moat surious fault in Origen's position 
with reference to this whole subject is his faihire to 
take account of the law of hiatorJca) development in 
divine revelation. In his view Moses and the prophets 
had as deep an insight into tho relations of the Persons 
of the Godhead as the apostles, and ho could pi'ohubly 
hdvu found proofs of tlio resurrection as easily in the 
Book of Genesis as in tlio Pauline Epistles. Froui this 
etandpoint there was, of course, nothin;; to prevent the 
gospel records from being supplemented by the pro- 
pliecies; and in fact Origi;n treats tho Psivhns hr 
soui'ces for the lite of Christ. He reganls the whole 
truth as liaving been rcvoaleii by the Spirit under the 
Old Tcstataent economy as well aa under the New, the 
only ditterence being that in the former case com- 
paratively few underatood tho spiritual sigiiificJincc 
of the law, whereas it is now uudersUxid by multi- 
tudes. It is true tlmt in a certain degree the Old 
Testariient prefigured tho New; but neither was all 
symbolic, nor diil what symbols there were amount to 
actual proofs of Christian doctrine. Even thd shn^lows 
of good things to come were only shadows, but Origcu 
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confounded them with those good things themaelvea 
NothiiiK lidS operated mora prt.judici)illy Hgsiin«t a true 
understanding of the Bible than tliis absurd method of 
trefttnient. Its luiscJiievouK I'c-sults have been reflected 
in all flubaequcnt doctrinal dcvulopmcuL For long the 
glamour of Orij^eu's geiiius Idl to widespread ucqui- 
cscence in his wildest cxtravagaucea. Bnt with tlie 
davi-n of gniuiniatico-liiatorieal exegesis and the foimd- 
iiig of till! new sciciicu of biblical theology, this 
Hnti*inated method of haudliut; ScHpture has for ever 
become impossible. At the sa.mc time "exact gram- 
matical exegesis is by no inoaus alien to his homilies 
and commentaries, and many of his strangest use^i of 
Scripture may lie viewed as practical apphcatious 
rather than scholarly expositions."' Other extenuat- 
ing fiicts are his prayerful spirit, his toil8i>me uftbrt, 
aii<l his recognition that Scripture is its own inter- 
preter. When all ia said, however, there remains the 
in-cprcssible regret that "t!ie eagle eye of OrigcJi" 
should have been so enchanted by a veritable Will-n'- 
the-wisp, and that his colossiil abilities should have 
been so largely devoted to tho building up of a false 
torn of interpi-etation. 

' Saimoiiil, alt. "Ileniienoiitiri " in A'lwy, BriA. 
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BELI0I0U8 PttlLOSOPHY OF ObIQEN 



The view tnkun hy Origcii of the relation oE Christian 
doctrine to Grouk philosophy is substantially that of 
Clement, iilLlioiigh he rates philosophers somewhat 
lower than docs that writer. Trutli ho regjirds a« u 
constant C|iiantity, which from the beginning lia« b«cn 
imparted to man only in scattered rays. Of these 
human wisdom, as embodied in the circle of the sciences, 
and in the secret doctrines of Clinldieaiis and Egyptians, 
Jews and Groelts, has supplied its i]UOta. Divine 
wisdom, however, as revealed in Ciiristianity, im* 
ineaHurahly transcends the philosophical knowledge 
of men. The Christian doctrine embraces whatever 
elements of truth arc contained in the Greek philo- 
sophy, of whicli indeed it is the cuitipletion. While 
philosophy is a divinely ordained means of arriving ut 
the truth, and is closely related to Chiistiauity in 
respect of the fundamental ideas of God and moral 
justice which have been written indelibly by the 
Creator upon the human heart, it is far from being of 
uniform ^'alue. In the form of Epicureanism, for 
example, it is even hostile to the truth ; in that of 
Platonisni, it partly coincides with it. Where its 
development ha» been porniciuus, thi» result is due to 
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ita corruption by demoniac transmitters and ]iutnan 
teachers. On tlio other luind, bi.tsides tlie affinity 
necessarily existing between philosophy luid Chris- 
tianity fts beiny both of divine origin, there is also the 
measure of resemblance canaed by the borrowing of 
philosophical doctrines from the Old Testament. 

The religions philosophy of Origen ia thus marked 
by a finely tolerant spirit. Altliongh viewing the 
Scripturea as the sole guai'Riiteed source of ti'uth, 
ho sh&red Clement's opinion that human systems 
of thonght also might be itt least relatively true, 
Wliei-ever a spark of good appeared, these Aloxaoflrian 
teachers gave it acknowledgment. As the principle of 
rfection, their Christian gnosis taught them " to 
ODoar the wliole creation of God Almighty," and to 
iew everything from the relative standpoint. They 
Wfti-D students of Greek culture, and had a high idea 
of what was becoming in a philosopher. "Origeu 
could already estimate the relative progress made by 
mankind within the Church as compared with thosa 
1 outside her pale, saw no gulf between the growing 
^Hand the perfect, and traced the whole advance to 
HChrist." > 

^H It, however, he recognised pliilosopliy as furnishing 
^Bs series of steps in the right direction, Origen was also 
^Betrongly convinced of its inadequacy. While it formed 
^|nn introduction to the higher wisdom, it was at Iw^t 
an uncertain guide. Philosopher.^ did not succeed in 
conveying the truth to the popular mind; they were 
like physicians who attend only to the lieall.h of a 
select few and neglect the multitude. After uttering 
thu schools llie grandest arguments about Qod, they 
' Kornack, Hist, of Dogma, a. p. 338. 
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straightway fell into iilolatry ami sanctioned poly- 
tticism. This was in gharp coiilrnst to the practice of 
the very lowest Jew. The secret of the success of 
the unlottered dittciploH of Jesus in impressing men of 
various nationalities, oh compareii with the faihire of 
the (ii-eek philosopliLTs to win «(Uierent.">, lay in the 
fact that in the one case the speakers possessed a 
certain God-given power wliich wiis hicking in the 
other. This was none other than the power of the 
Logos, which everywhere manifested itself in the 
Church by almlishing polytheism, and bringing about 
the iiioriil betterment of gospel liearei-s in pi-oportion to 
their capacity and willingness to receive that which L* 
gooil. In earlier times also through Mo'-es tint power 
of divine revelation had been shown on a national 
scale — " Would that the Jews had not transgreBiicd 
the law, and sliiin the prophets, and conspired against 
Jesus: we should then liave had a model of that 
heavenly commonwcRlth which Pln.to has nought to 
describe; although I doubt whether he could havo 
accomplished a.s nmch as was done by Miwes and those 
who followed him." ' 

The true goal of the Greek philosophy, as well as of 
the revealed wisdom proclaimed by the prophets, was 
the incaniation of Jesiis, which focussed nil previous 
selt'-coninmnioitions of the Eternal Iteasoti. A know- 
ledge essentially devoid of error is thus guaranteed 
to us. Men conid not rcneh this anterior to Christ's 
coming, because it waa unattainable apart from the 
expiation of the world's sin. Without Him perfect 
knowledge is an impoBsibility. Clement held that a 
man's life is likely to be virtuous in proportion to his 
1 Contra Celmmi, t. 43. 
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rfciiowledge of tlic truth. Origeii makes an adviiuce 
upoB this position by identifying human enliglitou- 
ment with rciitimptiou. Mun walk in light and practise 
virtue through Him who ia the truth, and who hna 
fuimicil all righteoUBncRs. By the union of the divinp 
and human natures in His own iwraou, Ghrist lias 
become the source of tlie new life of himiauity. 

The cliai'ncter of Origeii's tlicological Hystoni an a 

philosophy of revelation accounts for the Gnostic and 

Ncoplatonic reutnii,'S mixoil up witli it. His specala- 

.iions often recall the theoHophic dreams and fantastic 

'cosmology of Valentimia, and Ms metliods are thosts 

of that prominent hercsiarch. and of the Neoplatonic 

hcIkxiIk, In liiH doctrine of the pro-existence of eoula, 

in his theory of a threefold division of human nature, 

(•nd ID hig highly symbolic interpretation of the 

' story of Paradise, hi.s Chi'istin.n theology clearly showa 

ftllinity with those systems. The agi'eenient, however, 

is not in principh', hut ia <!ue to tho adoption in 

"^ common of particular Platonic tenets. He is even 

liioru of an idealistic piiihwopher than Plat« himself. 

kAt the same time he holds tlic Scriptures of tlio Old 

' iiud New Testanienta to be the only absolutely relialilo 

sources for actiuiriug a knowleilge of the truth, and 

l^tlicie is something to Iw said for the contention that in 

' Origcn much 1ms been ascribed to the intluence of 

Plntonisni that admits of a simpler and more natural 

expiauation.' According to this view the doctrine of 

the pre-exj<*tence of the soni, for instance, was not 

|)GCuliar to Pythagoras and Phito, but was also curix-nt 

in the East, and may quite woll have been suggested to 

Origcn by certain .lewi.'«h apocrypha in which there 

' Psnii, Di la mioiojihk ^Origine, p. ST. 
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was H large aduiixtui-e of Ork-iital ideas. So also 
with regard to the ultimatd triumph of the good, the 
converHJon tjE the devi], etc, The exaggerated and 
axiomtvtic significance attached by Origan to certain 
New Testament texts is further pointed to hh tlie real 
basis of many of his semi-Christian, semi-Oriental 
theories. He finds, e.g., the distinction of the uppor, 
intermediary, and infirnal worlds in the saying of 
St. Paul, "that in tlio uama of Jchus every knee 
should bow, of things ia heaven, and tilings on earth, 
and things nndciL theenrth " (Phil. ii. 10); and the 
ire-exifiteuce of the soulNin the statemeutKi "'When 
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izabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the Wbe leaped 
in her womb" (Luke i. 41), and "There wan a man 
sent fi"om God whow name was Jolm" (John i. G). 
Endowed with a very hold and lively imagination, and 
breathing bo eon-ttaiitly the fttmosphiu'e of the supi'r- 
natiiral, there waa really no limit to the chimerical 
notions which he was able (o read into and extract 
from the texts of Scripture. But Id.s doctrines occupy 
another level, and, from whatever source.s tht'y are 
drawn, all bear the stamp of his own individuality. 
While refusing to believe that in any of ite main 
essentials Origen derived his doctrinal .system cither 
from Plato or the Stoics, Denis willingly concedes tlmt 
its linguistic framework, a,s well an raany " hypotheses 
wliich are like the ntage-dressing of lus ideas," arc 
borrowed from the Oi-eek philosophers. Ho mniutuins, 
however, that the doctiiiies themselves, as distinct 
from their philosophical dress, were dei-ived from other 
sources. Although the gi-eat Alexandrian owes his 
idealism to Plato, whether directly or through the 
medium of the Gnostics, it is not accoz^ding to this view 
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peruiissible to go into detailed aniilyt)t» so as to say 
of particular doctrines, "This Origen bori-owed bxim 
the Stoic«, that from Plato." For the re.st, tlioy are 
severally stated with much logical acumen, aud even 
wheri! not oiiginally evolved l)y his own mind, present 
combinations so novel, adjustnieutH so exact, and t^rana- 
fomiatioDS so profound, n.s to nmke them rank witli the 
moet noteworthy eontrilmtiona to theological thought 
ever giviiin to the world. 

While, however, in loyalty to the Chureh's nde of 
faith Iio accepts the gaspsl as in itself *■ the power of 
God unto salvation to every ont> that bclicveth." Origen 
ftlao attrtchcH the gi-eatewt valne to a scientific con- 
ception oE Chriatianity. Hence the union in him of the 
Platouic pliilosophi.-r with the orthodox tmflitioua.liet. 
Deeming it to be the object of Christianity that men 
slioulci hecotiie wise, he not only asserts tin; n;^htH of 
acience in thy Chureb, but distinctly subordinates faith 
to knowlfdge, aud regai-ds the foi'mer as a stage in the 
Christian life relatively inferior to the latter. For this 
position be tinds ample warrant in Sciipture, which 
contains many enigmatieal and dark sayings expres-sly 
designed to exei-cise the understanding of its readers. 
The contcut of the Clmrch'a faith thus deuiands to 
be idealised, and the most wuitablo appliances for this 
purpose (iru tho methods of the Greek pliilosoplier.s, 
As the revelation of the highest reason, Christianity 
intist lend itself to elucidntion by the science of reason- 
ing, and, in fact, it admits of being stated in clear 
dogmatic pi-opositions. To attain to such a systematic 
grasp of ideas and doctrines ia to reach t!ie highest 
stage of thii Christian life. TbLi, however, Origen no 
longer designates ynoaia, but wisdom. The spread of 
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Gno»lic heresy luid appnreiitly leiidei-ed it 'lesiralilc to 
employ a tevm not so liable to be misconstrued as that 
which hud been usi-il by Cleineiit, In lii.s public ti^Mieh- 
ing that writer had also withheld more ol: this higher 
Iciiowk'dge tbftii did Oriyeti, who eoiisiderud it the only 
vital Christiiinity, and tlierufore showL'd more eagcrneaa 
to impart it to all, 

A theory of Christianity whicheinphasised tho tUa- 
tinction betwecnCjn«(is~jiiid '^i2iofli8|t.'''e<|iiired twol'old 
expression. Its teachers used one laiignnge. for the 
people and anothnr for the initiated. The idea of an 
ex((teric and an o-ioterjc Christianity wiU alway.s he 
repulsive to some as wavouring of dishonesty; yet 
thi>re i.s anotlior side to the matter. E\en Uie modern 
Christian teacher must suit his Innguagf to his au<licnce, 
A pi-ot'essor of divinjt,y does not diacouree to hie 
stmlints as he. would to a home mission gathering, or 
even to an ordinary congregation. Diflei-eut Rtogett of 
attainment m Christian knowledge call for different 
modes of treatment on the part of Christian teaeherK. 
And if Origen drew a clear diatinction between the 
ainipie and the perfect, he at all events did not separate 
thu two classes by an impassable gnli'. On the con- 
trary, lie sought to bridge over tho distance between 
them by proclaiming' the entire comjiatil.iiliiy <if the 
profouiidest scientific culture with a sincere accept- 
ance of the gospel. And it was just beeanse of this 
that he was so sHccewsfiil as a Chnstian missitmary to 
the Greelts. It would lie wrong Ui say thai, be pro- 
claimed two Christianities ; what he really asserted 
was that one Christian saw much more in Chnstianity 
than anothei". 

No doubt Origen's conception of Christiiinity bad its 
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drawbacks. For one thing it amounted to the virtual 

I obliteration of the historicaJ element in Holy Scripture. 

(Not that he denies in tLe majonty of iastances tlie 

[actual occurrence of facts, but by the application of 

IIhb hemieueiitical methods he fobn tlicin of their signi- 

Bcttnce. Thus even llie Incarnation in emptied of its 

[peculiar value. To the perfect, Clirist is nothing more 

thnn tht! man i Testation of t.hc Logon wlio has been from 

eternity with the Father, anil wliose activity liaK also 

Kbccn eternal. It is not as the Crncificd One, but merely 

a divine teacher that lie i.s of consequence to the 

rfw. "He WAS Kent indeed sw a physician to ainnijrs, 

I but as a teacher of divine niysteriea to those who are 

already pnre, wnd who sin no inoro."^ The gospel 

records are accordingly Huhjocted to the allegori.-jliig 

[prowss, with the result that their tmo and simple 

[Btory disappears. Indeed the gospel itself is reprc- 

leented as merely "tlio shadow of the mysteries of 

I Christ " ; ss such it oceiipios a middle position between 

the law and " the eternal go.'tpc'I" (Rev. xiv. (J), which, 

aa the full revelation of thowe mysteries, is the possession 

only of tlie spiritual Church. •' In the final ntterances 

of religious metaphysics ecclesiastical Christianity, with 

! thtt exception of a few compromises, is thrown off as a 

liiutik. The objects of religious knowledge have no 

jrj', or rather — and this is a genuinely Gnoitic 

Ncoplatonic idea — they have only a supranmndano 

A-s a sttljstitiite for the outward revelation ami ordi- 
Q&nceH which form the distinguishing characteiistics of 
poidtive religion, Origen make.'; use of the result.s of the 
apeculativc casmology of the Greeks. He is familiar 

> Omira Cel»um, Ui. 02. ' Ilaniaitk, Hinlory of Dojfma, 11. p. 343. 
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witli the various niytliological ami pliilosopliiciil tlicories 
ua to ttic origin of the uni vorsfi and tlio imture of matter. 
That wc must largely tface to tlii.-s tdin-ce the iiiMjiini- 
tion o! the marvellous and wtrangely complicated picture 
of the world ' which funis a placfi within his broad and 
idealistic theology, is plain to cvtry readL-r of tho Contra 
Celsuvi. It wns already t'ecognisod by Porphyry, whom 
Euscbius quotes as wayiiig of Origen : " His outward 
life was that of a Christian and opposed to tho law, 
but in regard to his views of things and of the Deity, 
he thought like the Greeka, inasmuch as he inti-oduced 
their ideas into tlic myths of otli(.-r peoples." His cos- 
mology, in fact, is an essential part of hia theology. To 
have a clear idea of God it is not enough to think of 
Him almtraetly and apart from His relation to the 
worlrh It is prfoisc-ly in comiect-ioii with thu latter 
point tliat these impressions are produced which deter- 
mine the real standpoint of a theologian, and show 
whether he is pantheistic, dualtstic, or Christian. That 
Origeii belongs to the latter category is proved by his 
contention that there is only one eternal substance, by 
lij.s conception of God aa the direct Ci-eator of the world, 
and by his view of Christ as the God-Man in whom and 
by whom all things consist 

Tlie moral and I'cligious ideal set forth in the system 
of Origen is one which has its roots partly in Neopla- 
tonie mysticism and partly in Holy 8eripture. It had 
long been a favourite theory with idealistic philosophers 
that the nio.st perfect life open to man is that which 
consists solely in meditative introspection and contem- 
plation of the eternal, According (,o this view actions 
have the eUect of entangling as in all manner of worldly 
' ' ' L'wjiieB <Ip poiiDO ooemogoiiiqus oonjn par Orig^uo " (Dani*. p. ! S3). 
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concoms. and therefore it is better for us not to act, but 
jiLst to remain aUnorlieJ in tlio ubwolate ami tlio unficen, 
and in the poaaeaaiori of a calm tranquillity which 
more tbau anytliing alse tendK to make us gotUike, 
To have need of nothing is to be in ciascst contact 
with the Deity; to overcome the Beiisuoua, and to live 
the habitual contemplation of the invisible, is to 
.ttain at lenj^th the final aim of existence 111 ecstatic 
iiioQ with God. This is the view of life that prompted 
,ho ancient hermits to withdraw from the world and 
;e ty their cclln, and it is this that ha-* laid the 
idatioii oE the monastic Hystem wherever it has 
len practised. Whether, however, tliis ahandoumeut 
of the active for the contemplative life Is in liarmony 
with the true genius of Christianity may well be 
!oiibtcd ; its note is uofc that of an iwolated self- 
sufBcioncy, but tliat of a yearning aspiration after 
righte(iu(^ni.!ss. In tlje Alexandrian Fathere we sec 
e union of both tendencies. While with Odgen tho 
lystic element is not predominant, it ia certainly 
ii-CBent, and there can be no mistake ji-s to his " hunger 
d thirst after righteousness." For him the ideal to 
aoHglit by the human spirit is " tlie state without 
■rrow, the state of insensibility to all evils, of order 
and peace — but peace in God." The way to attain 
this is through self-knowledge, repression of the sen- 
suouts, and due cultivation of "the metbUtive hour"; 
t in all this he sees nothing inconsistent with the 
active eudeavonre to promote the kingdom of 
Cbiistian productivity is a necessary conse- 
ence of Christian receptivity. There will always 
viHible fruite of the power of Christ working in 
tlie soul in tJie shape of freewill cHbrts after serving 
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OoJ and doing good to the brctlireu. Tlirough bucIi 
service, through faith in and fellowsliip with the Lcigoa, 
through loyal Bubmisfiion to Piovideucft, and tluuugh 
the tlesire of heaven, the spirit of man becomes godlike 
and (!tcnmlly blesfic^d. Viewing the sfjnl iis the niiri'OT- 
of Deity, and believing that through the contfoiplation 
of hersolF the eeei-et of deitication is to be found, Origen 
nnes the ethical systems of Gi'i.'eli; philosophy n.s steppiiig- 
stones towards the ultimate attainment of this high 
destiny. 

Worthy of note also in this connection is Origen's 
theory of knowledg e and its rolatiou to faith. In bis 
view knowledge is eHsentially rccolluction. It is tlie 
result of recalling fnndaniental t rutbslmpnnted on the 
human soul by the Creator, and even in its growth 
through the continued energy of men'a minds the 
divine element, i.e. tbe beneficent influeuce of the 
Logos, is at work. In this way knowledge may be 
gleaned from the fiirld of pliilosophy as well as from 
that of revelation. It was tins conviction that led 
Origen to incoi-porate so many philosophical doctrines 
with thase of Scripture, and to weave them into one 
heterodox system, the esaential harmony of which in 
all its parts was, however, probably clear enough to Iuh 
own mind, And if be did admit elements alien to tlie 
genius of Christianity, he must at least be acquittcil of 
liaving either Jieeepted anything directly antagoniatic 
to it or saci'iticed any of its fundamental docrinet*. 

Fiiitb Origen views aft a whole-hearted belief mani- 
festing itself in a ready obedience, Wliile accepting 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, he holtk 
that the faith which docs not influence conduct is dead. 
A living faith cannot consist with coutiumince ui siu. 
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but changes the whole walk und cotivei-sation. If wo 

] really helievo in Christ as our pciice. we shall not stir 

Hl> strife ; if we behevo that of God He is made unto us 

wiadoiD, we shall not turn again to folly; if we believe 

that He is the power of God, we shall not icinain no- 

I fruitful disciples. Ileal faith, however, may be perfect 

lor imperfect. Of the former description wan that 

counted to Abraham for rigliteou.sneas, seeing it had 

aJready accredited itself tlu-ougli obedience ; of the 

Hatter ia that of all who have still tin; spirit of fear 

^and have not received the spirit of sonnliip. But even 

! in it« most imperfect measui-o real faith iy always im- 

I planted in the soul by divine power, and when the 

I true light Urns comes to a man lie wiU not Tail to 

[advance by the aid of human learuirig as well aa 

[through the culightenment of the Holy Ghost to on 

ever cleai-or insight into the meaning of Scripture, and 

to an ever fuller apprehension of the divine glory of 

'the Redeemer. Faith thus gradually devcloiw into 

' Icnowledge. and the life of faith advances with eveiy 

increase in the number of doctrinal propositions the 

'truth of which i-t i-ecogniNcd. While in its essential 

content Faith need not embrace more than the maiti 

articl'.-s of the Christian creed, its objeclw are alike 

nuuierouA and manifold, and as a divinely given and 

griiciouM jiower within us it enables the true Cliristian 

tinnly Ut grasp the tnith in all its bcaiings, When 

Fnilh and Reason tliua combine their foi-ci^s, the rc- 

Hultant product i« Christian sciercc. In this higher 

knowledge there are two main stages — gnosis or 

undcrstantling, and wisdom or the direct spiritual 

vision of truth. 

lu the inve-itigation of truth there is, however, 
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no Tinality. Even to isGal ruiuforced by grace God's 
judgments are unsearchable, and nis ways past Ibidiri;; 
out, Human kiiowU^cige tti itn liiglicst reach is but 
imtchwork ; wo see in riddles, wo know in part. Tlio 
figiireH we deal in only tako lis midway between the 
shadows of tlio law ami the truth itself. As siiiful 
mortals we have necessarily here a limited hinizoii, bnt 
thi-oiigh the gatowiiy of dtath the pei-fected Christian 
shall pa«a to a state of larger knowledge in wlueh he 
simll see uo longer through n gliws obscurely, but face 
to face. The treasnrcs of wisdom and kno^vlodgc 
formerly hidden from his view shall then be thrown 
open to him ; oa a veritable son of the Highest he shall 
tnlly imdei-stand the Scriptures and feed upon the very 
food of Christ. 

underlying the religious philosophy of 
f the iutlosLructible unity of God and 
essence. If. therefore, the created fpirit 
in the exercise of its own free will shall fall away 
from God, it must still returu to being in Him. The 
ultimate deification of hm fl anjty is a leading idea In 
the Greek theology. At the same time there is no 
confounding of Creator and created ; Oi-igen distinctly 
contrasts the one transcendent Es.s(.'nce wntli the visible 
creation. He does not, with many pagan philosophers, 
conceive God as existing at an intinite remove and in 
absolute laolntion From the world. On the contrary, he 
maintains that, as revealed in Christ, He is imiiULUent 
iu the whole ci-eatiou. Wo live and move and have 
our being in GotI just because by His power and reason 
He (ills and holds together all the diver.sity of the 
world. The ta-ik to wliieh Origeu addresses himself 
thos resembles in ccrtaiu respects that attempted by 



loou oi t,rin8i. 
^ The main idea 
\ Origen is that of 
^ all spiritual esse 
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le Ncoplntoiiists ; for him as for tlicm the problem 
now to oetablish t he o rganic unity of Go d anil (,1 
'world, and counteract Uie 'loa lism oT O riental theo 
tu^phies. In^aeral. tlie ayatem ol Ong cn Tiaa" much 
affinity witli that of ValentinuB, but is di.sii'nL'uislied 
fi-om tno latter 117100 prominence given to the idcji of 
the freedom i}f the ludividuaT will, and by the rigid 
exclusion of a fall as applied to any part of the divine 
pleronia itself. The ettbrt to maintaiu along with Hi.i 
absolute goodness the absolute causality of God, and to 
[retain the transcendental nature of the human spiiit 
whil« rejecting Stoic pantheism, hn-s driven every form 
of niyHticism to a twofold conception of the Hpiritual,\ 
and frota thin ftinbiguity the systein of Origcn is not"^ 
rfree. As the unfolding of the divine essence, the 
spiritual belongs to Ood ; as that which is weatcd, it 
ids hi contract to Him, 

)rigen displaj's much ingenuity in bringing his 
lessentially heteroiiox system into line with the rule of 
faith a« already elaborated by Irenteua, who conceives 
rovelutioij as tJio history of salvation, and seeks to find 
in the literal sense oE Scripture and Church tratUtion 
the divine "categorical imperative" for men. It is 
usual to regard Origen'« phihjsophy as embodying (I) 
ho doctrine of Ood and the unfoldings of His essence, 
£) the doetriiK: of the Fall and its couseijuences, (3) the 
le of redemption and restoration.' IJenis' division 
ito (I) Theology, (2) Coamolcgy, (S) Anthropology, 
(♦) Teleology, while it covers the ground, is somewhat 
too «ugg«'fttive of tlie clear-cut categories of modern 
iiystematic theology. 

' S«, f.ff., RiKl«|mnning Alul Hwnack. 
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CHAPTER V 



The Writings of Oiuoen 



Ohigen wielded the pen of a reiuJy writer. Hu was 
pmbably a more voluminous author thau even modenw 
like Calvin nr Richnnl Biixt^ir. It is, of course, iinpoa- 
aible to accept the traditional tigure uf six thousand as 
any indication of the real miniber of his works; but 
Jerome's question, "Which of ub can read all that he 
has written ? " is a sufficient testimony to the magnitude 
of hia literary labours. Aa a result, perhaps, o£ the 
growing,' suBpicion attaching to his name in the Churth, 
the gi'eati.-r part of his writings has pei-ishod ; and 
much of what wc do possess is in the form of a by no 
means acciu'ate translation by Rnfinus. 'ITie writings 
of Origen are not limit;.id to any one department of 
theological investigation ; they range over the entire 
field. Much, however, has been erroneously ascribed 
to him, as, e.g., the Pkilosophv/meiui or Mefutalion of 
all Heresies, which in toue and language appears to 
be a Latin product rfither than a Greek, and the 
JHalogues of one Adamant ins De recta in Deum 
fide. That he nhonld liave been the reputed author 
of the tatter work within a century after his death 
is scarcely surprising in view of the fact that even 
during his lifetime he had to complain of undue 
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liberties being taken alike with hia works and with 
his naitie. 



i. Origen's Contributions to Textvxd Criticism, 

Jewish opinion witli reference to the Septuagint had 
been gi'iuluaUy changing. For long tins transliition 
enjoyed great popularity among the Hellenists, and 
scemft U< have been read even in aoiiie Palestinian 
synagogut-'s. Josephus makes cjxtousive nae of it. But 
when by its help it was sought to establish the ti-nth 
of Clirtstianity as against JudaJsni, the Jews began to 
ri'pudiato it as a mutilated rendeiing of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and gn.ve preference to other translations. 
(■specially to that o[ Aquihi, whieii was more literal 
and Hebraistic. Traces of disputes between Jews 
and Christiana regarding the LXX occur as early as 
Justin's time ; ' and a century lat^r, when Origen was at 
the height of his activity, the advocates of Christianity 
had constantly flung in their teeth the taimt that the 
proof texts they Jidduced either did not exist, or were 
not recognisable in the Hebrew original. Through 
frequent collisions with Ji;wish opponents who en- 
trenched theniHelves behind this position, Origen must 
6oon have become cognisant of the corrupt state of tho 
LXX text in tho MSS. then current. Its wide circula- 
tion, the frcipiuncy and haste with which copies were 
made, and the tendency of transcribers arbitrarily to 
a<id or omit, to alter or improve, produced a tantalising 
crop of " various readings," and even in Origen's time 
must have rendei-ed the j-ecovery of the original text a 
virtual inipoesibility. Yet, so far a« it was practicable, 
' Dialogic milk Trypha, ul;H[w. 71-73. 
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the Herculean tiunk o£ » criticii] i'c«toration wan undor- 
taken by Uiih ilaimtlesH teacher nl' AJoxandrm. As an 
example of aliccr pluck and monumental industry llierc 
i8 perhaps nothing in the aniiaJs of F^cliolarshi'p to 
oompiiro with tliis first achievement in the field of 
tiblical criticism. In entering upon this work, at 
which he toiled for eight and twenty years, Origan's 
aim was partly critical and partly polemical. On tho 
one hand, ho aimed at tJie impn>vcment oC the text 
of the LXX by providing a recension more reliable 
thjui the text of any single maniiscnpi; then existing; 
on tlie other hand, he sought to exhibit the real state of 
the case as between the LXX and tlie Hubi-ew text, so 
that Christians might no longer be at adisadvantage in 
their disputations with the Jews. The critical task was 
the necessary preliuiiuary to the securing of the cou- 
troversial vantage-ground desired, 

Fi mm ceil and eucuui-aged by Ambrosius, Oi-igen 
began to collect MSS. of the Sejituagint, Ilia collation 
of these revealed an amount of wanton divergence that 
rendered it hopeless to arrive at the true text by mere 
comparison of MSS. Nor, believing as he did that the 
Hebrew text hail been tampei'ed with by the later 
Jews, could ho hope by its means to recoii-struct the 
Greek text in its oiiginal form, although in passages 
where there coitld be no reason to suspect intentional 
falsification, the Hebrew tost might prove a valuable 
aid. There remained, however, one other important 
factor in the case. This was t.he cxi.stence of several 
Greek translations of the Old Testament other than the 
Alexandrian. Reference has already Vjeen made to that 
of Aquila, a Jewish pi-oselyte of Sinope, which appeared 
during the reign of Hadrian, and was afterwards issued 
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in a, Rocoiid edition even irnoi-e Ilebraistic than the 
tii'st. Hall' a Cfiitury Inter, Tliooilotioti, jiii Elikmile of 
Eiihesiis, [jiiljiished what is p^JK^ticaUya reviwed edition 
«f the LXX witli a new trauhilation uf the Book of 
Daniel, which entirely Hiipyrsoiled the older Ah-xandrian 
version, and m ntill iintiltd in copii;.s of llio LXX. 
Shortly afterwards a tliird Greek traualation was 
fxecHti;d by Syiutiiaclms, also iiu Ehioiiiti?, nnd of 
Samaritan extrnetion. IHa tranalatiou is freer than 
A(]uila's, and is also characterised by gieater elefjaucc 
and purer Greek. In additioa to these Origen made 
u.se of otJiei- three anonymous versions, known, in 
accordance with the position assigned to them jd his 
{jreat work, as the Fifth, Sixth, and Soventli. Of the 
Iatt«r, however, lie only iiiake.'i imrtial use; jiossibly 
tlioy were incomplete, or the copies which he possessed 
may have been so. One of them was fomul by him 
at Jericho; another he discovered at Nicopolis, while 
joiinicyiiig to Greece; when and whore he secured 
tlie third iB unknown. All of them were probably 
older, an they were also more o£ the nature of free 
paraphrases, than the tmnslations of Theodotioii and 
Byiniuachus, While unable to adjudge any one of 
tiieaa versions to be in itself superior to the LXX, 
Origen saw how the latter might be corrected and 
supplemented by comparison with them us well as 
with the Hebrew. They were more or less baaed npon 
(prcsuiiiabiy (iiflerout texts of) the LXX, and had not 
as yet suflered from arbitraiy perversions. Having 
collected the avftilabli) MSS,, Oi-igeu set to work upon 
hw great edition of the Old Testament. It is usually 
ctillvd the lltfx<ij4a, from the circumstance that each 
page consiiited of nix parallel columns, showing at a 
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glance the whole of the mftterial (or arriving nt tlic 
most reliable text of the Soptiiagiut, aiid for a.scoita.in- 
iiif; liow far th.it text nmlly coinciilos with, or deviates 
from, the original Hebrew. The fii-st column to the 
light coutaiued the Hebrew test, the wecond the same 
text transliteratud into Greek, the third the translation 
of Aquila, the fourth that of SyinmaehUH, the fifth the 
Septuaj^int, and tlie sixiJi tlie version of Ttieoilotion. 
While tlie entire Old Testament was thus dealt with, 
certain of the books composing it were set down in 
two, and in some instances three, adiiitiona! columns 
containing the so-calleci Fifth, Sixtli, and Scveutli 
versions.' 

In formnig his Hexaplar text Orjgen proceediid on 
the principle of retaining the original LXX, and making 
use of critical signs to indicate how flnd where it 
differed from the Hebrew. Wlmt was lacking in the 
LXX, but occuiTL-d in tht' Hebrew and in out? ur more 
oE tlio other translators, waa marked with an asterisk 
(*) and the name of the source;^ what .stood in the 
LXX, but had no equivalent in the Hebrew, he marked 
with an obdus (^).» Where different MSS. of the 
LXX deviated from one another, he gave preference 

1 S«e sracimen page in De Wttte's tnlTod-acHmi. t" ihe Old TrsliimriiJ, 
or in Smith's Dklioaitry of Oml- iti«i Rommi Biugrajiky and MijIhU' 

I'm- 

* Tlieae Ukuiuib weia supplied mostly fi'om Thoodotion, Ijut not seldom 
from A^uik, null Houintimps rrnin SymniftuhuB. 

'"In later copies tlnso uiiilia wii'u iiiirurtiinatelj ofton DiiiitltnJ, 
Tho HexiipUr toit b«Gn,nia nii^ieii up B-itli the tnio tiXX, and tlic 
modern untiu is eouietimea tnnplcd tu forgFt how inuub the Knntcrn 
Cliiiroh uB'ud to lliis lli'al uttciiiiit tii kii I*l'1; to the TiBbruw Old TiwUi- 
ment, in bis impntionce at the oblit<^ratiori by the odnptidH of Ilnxapinr 
oorri'fTlioHE of iiiiiiovtnnt litYergcnrM of llis I.XX Ihiiii tlic Maswirotii; 
toxt'"(W. Kobertstiu Smith, ail. "Bible" at iliunj. BrU,). 
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to the reading which had tlie support of the other 
trftnalatoiii. 

Origeii also prepared another edition of the Old 
Toetu-ment cootaining ouly tlie text of the Septuaginfc, 
and the VL'i-sions of A>|uila, Thcodotion, and Sym- 
madiun. Tliia waa arranged on the same plnn aa the 
larger work, and was known as the Tetntpla. Aa to 
its precise relation to the Hexapla, however, scholars 
are not flgreetl. Some regard it as the earlier work 
upon which the Uexapla was based, and as having 
contained the LXX in the UmujiI text meruly ; neconiiDg 
to otliera, it was issued later than, and as a minor 
edition of, the Uexapla, with the impi'o\'ed text oE the 
LSX re pr Induced from tlie latter, but without the 
critical signs and tlie suggested additiona and omissiuus. 
To both works Origcn supplied sliort marginal notes, a 
large proportion of which consisted of mystical es[)laua- 
tions of Hebrew proper itnines, whilo some appear to 
have contained a Greek version of readings found in 
the Samaritan and Syriac texts. 

Little now remains of these great early monuments 
at CliriKtinii erudition. Iltey were too huge for tran- 
scription, and seem to have perished in the deatructiou 
of CKiearea by the ArabiaiLs in 653. About the begin- 
ning of the third century they were brought to that 
city and placed in the library of Pamphilus, who in 
collaboration with Euseblus extracted the Hoxaplar 
text of the I^XX, along with its diivcritical signs, etc., 
and circulated it broadcast among the cliiiruheH of 
Palestine. Jerome, who speaks of these MSS. as 
l\ilaii(lnensos caiice.'','' also nmde es.tL-usive use of it. 
Aa separate copies of the later trauulutiuiui were also 
' JVif/, (« Paraliji. 
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multiplied, uiany Cliurch Fiitln;rs. cvon without access 
to tilt! Hcxftpla. itflelf, were able to avai! themaolves 
of ila coiitfliits; iinil siiicu IVtrus Mminuf; (in tli« 
sixteeDtli eentui-y) led the way, several utteiapta 
Imve been inacic to restore as far an possible Uio 
lost work by coUcctiug tlic cxtaut frngmcnta from 
tlio patristic wntiugs.^ In the seventh century a 
slavishly litLM'al Syiiac transliitioii whb luiidc from 
the Hexaplar text of the LXX, retaining the Ori- 
gonic signs, but witliout specifying the Bources from 
which additions have been adopted. Ai-abic vei-siona 
liavc also been pi'cpai'ed hum the Gi'eolt Hexaplar 
text 

Tiic important cnticul work dom; by Oiigen for the 
text of the Septuagint, Ijis strong dcchiratiou as to the 
want of uuiFormity in the text of tlie Gospuls," and a 
miannderstanding of Jerome's ret'erouccs to " the MSS. 
of Adamantius," ^ led to the erraneous belief that he 
ftUo prepared a recension of the New Teatament text. 
As an exegete, of coui-ae, he sought the con-ect read- 
ings, and the great amount of textual variation in the 
Greek MSS. of the New Testament caused him cai-e- 
fully ti> revise and correct obvioiw errors of tran- 
scription in his own manuscript or maimscripta.* His 
reverence for the letter of Scn'pturc prevented him. 
however, from admitting any merely conjectural 
emendations into Ins text, although he adoptud several 

' Cf. u*i>epi«llj Field, Orijeitia ffemiplimtm pt<t KiptrtufU, B vcpIj., 
Oxen. 18«7-1874. 

^ hi Malt. Ill, 10. 

' /.f, tlip MSS, iiM'd Ijj- Origon. am! not o iccciisiou of his own. 

' no used niurti t!iiin oiio, mJ ilitt irotuurftjuj liimsolf lo uuc " fnmily," 
the text or MmU used. l>y htm fur in Mail, lieiiig (Mnnidinjj toCiriusliuuh] 
IPtslfni, whilo thit cilBil in tht in /onwi. is Aksmndrian. 
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lu8 comiiientarieH.' It ia further probable tliat 
Brigeii's piirifii.'.J toxt wiin, iilonj^ witii tlio iiiajnr juirt 

>f his workn, coiiied by Puiiiphilus, that it whh foUtiwotl 
by Euai/bius, wlioao quotations so i-eniaikably coiucido 
with thusc of Origcti, aiu! that it ohtiiiiied wide 
cuiTciicy in the fifty copit^'i ordered through Eiiaebius 
by tlie empeior Cons titn tine. Its influence is oven 
clearly traceable iii tho iexhtu ivceptiis of tlie present 
day. Still, Origen uiadc no such receusion of the New 

Testament as he did of tlie text of the LXX in the 
I, npoii wliicb liiH fauie u» a ciitic mainly rcstw, 
Bcholarship owes to liiin a lasting debt of 
gratitude as tho brilliant pioneer of that critical treat- 
ment of the sacred writings which baa yielded such 
vahiable results in our time. 

^BT^owards the close of the reign of Jllarcus Aurelius 
^Bc. 170) a strong attack upon Christianity was made 
PPui a work entitled 'A>.t!aii( >.6y/>s, or thu True Ducowrse. 
This was written by Colsus, doubtfully idontifiud by 
, some with Celsus the frioud of Lucian, who wrijte a 
^^ork on tnagic, and was an Epicurean. T)ie standpoint 
^bf the author of the Trv^ Diacowrse is substantially 
^Blatotuc. Origtn, who does not prufcss to know the 
^Hftcts, 8Uggei<t» that he either concealed his Epicurean 
^vicws, and had become a convert to a better system, 
^^a" was merely a namesake oi Celsiis the Epicurean 

^^^'In Mttt. viii. SS ftnd jatitlkl pasj^ngis ho iii|>poi'U the roidiiift 

^T'«p>>eij»ili', »ltliougli he found it m no MB.. aiiU in Joliu i, 28. iiiiiliul 
l)y a popular l4g>'iii!, Iio profwrcid to ron'i " BHlliHlinia " for "Efithiiny "; 
bat »lllii»igh bolli of tliiife r«alin;^ psiiied ctinpncy tlivougb hia iiifln- 
eUM, It ilocs not iip[iuar thit ho acluully iiiocrtvd tli«ui iu liis tv\l. 
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(iv. 54) ; and while lie liiuiselt on the whole incline to 
Uie former of these iiltomativoH, the real state of the 
case fdvoui-s tho latter. 

Gr«at iiitcrcst and importance attach to thia work as 
the first onslanglit upon Chi'iatianity hy one pa'tsessiiig 
(I I'liirly competent l<Tiowleilge of its real character and 
claims. Celaits peroeived that it was a power which 
liad to Ijc- reckoned with, and in hin acuti' and able 
treatise, which autidpfttos many of the scientific argu- 
ments used against Christianity in modern times, he 
virtually urged all that could bo said against the 
religion of Christ from the standpoint of cultui-ed 
paganism. Celsiis was iiut ill-fitted for Uis task. He 
was familiar not only with Greek thought and litera- 
ture, but aiao with the Chrislian literature of the 
period (iv. 52, viii. 15); he had ttome acquaintance 
with tlie Old Testament; he Icnew the Four Gos|k'Ib, 
especially that of Mattlicw ; he had an idea of the 
main trend of the Pauliue theology; he luid obviously 
made diligent intjuiries among the Jews, and had 
appareni.ly read some Jewish and ajioci'yiilml works; 
he had travelled much, und had frequently conversed 
with Christians. Not only, however, is he well iu- 
formeil : it in Hcarcoly an exjiggeration to say that no 
more plausible dissertation against the Christian faith 
has ever been penned. As an illasti'ation of the art of 
putting an opponent's case in the worst light it is 
singularly clever. Yet it "' lont its whole point " owing 
to a seriou!^ misconception on the part of Celsus. 
Although aware of the distinction between '" the gi'eat 
Church " and the heretical sects (v. 59), he nevertheless 
treats as Christian doctrine whatever any sectary 
calling himself by the Chiistian name clioHti to teuch, 
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, and ia tlius giiilty, as Origeu couiplaius, of tbc grossest 
[ nusreprcsciitalion (iii. 13. vi. 24). 

Ajiothei- intere sting featiiiv of l.hp 'f^.'n- J)i'a>-^f^,^'j» 
*is th at it shown Uelsii.s ami Orij^en to have bei^n not ho 
ar apait in thoir t'unilainental postulateH. Chiloso- 
pliically uiKl tlifuluglcally, tliey wurn more closely 
allied than Orif^cn suHpected, mid ho is somotiniefi able 
to mevt his autagoiii'it f^mly by Hpcculativoly I'ceou- 
structing the Church doctrine in dispute. Both were 
Platoiiists, but with a difference. As an eclectic 
philosopher Celsiis strove to bring his Platonic prin- 
I ciples into harmony with the doctrines of Heraclitu«, 
I Pythagoras, and others; Origen rujected the dnalisin 
I which lay at the root of these syateina. Celsun held 

^tltat matter in uncreated and coeteruiil with CiOil ; 
Origeii taught that God ia the Creator of all things. 
Kven where tlieir presuppositions do coalesce there uro 
divergences; yet with all the.'^e tlieru is affinity. 
Celnus conceived Ood as pure Intelligence, revealing 
Hiiiistilf in the totality of ideas, oi' whicli the world 
of sense ia the reflection. Sun, moon, and stars are 
tevelfttions of God, who exercises a general providence 
through the laws of nature, and a special care for His 
cruatureJi through the mediation of the "demons "or 
wer deities. These are the gods of the old national 
Tcligions, Greek and barbarian alike. They are super- 
iutfuding spirits who guard the various quarters of 
10 earth (v. 25), and tliis is the elemeut of truth 
'lying the ancient mythologies, Some of them 
Bcaix»ly higher than man, othorH are almost purely 
diviuv. As the gods of those who can rise tij virtue 
but not to knowledge, their relation to the life of tho 
soul is Gnostic rather thau Christian : yet un the whole 
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Uioy form, in tlie system of ColauH, a sort of coiinter- 
part to tlio Cliristiaii il(«trinij vi uTigflt*. 

If, however, CoIsuh aad Oi-igeti may be aaid to have 
startdl fioni principles common to botli, they neverthe- 
less arrived at diainctriciilly opposite rc'siilta. Origen 
was all I'or Clirist ; Culsus liad not a griod word citlii-r 
for Chiist or for Clmatiaus, Even for the impressive 
RufTeriiigs of the fonuer, and the RJIeiit iiiart.yi-doni of 
the latter, he hail only insulting epithets of mockery 
and BCom. In the bittei-noas of his attack upon 
Christianity ho at once outdintauced all itn opponents 
— many of whom, e.g. Plotinns and Porphyry, acknow- 
ledge tlio piety of JesiLs while they freely lanh His 
followers — and abandoned the gi-ouud so firmly taken 
up by Origon. who evidently grudged him tho tiamn 
of Platonist, and woulJ fain have claBsed him witli 
the less hoiioured Epicureans. As a fierce antagonist 
and merciless critic of the Christian "religion, CelsuA 
wa^ "the Voltaire of the second century." 

Owing to the extensive verbatim extracts pvesen-ed 
in Origon's reply, and tlie consecutive method therein 
ailopted, we can form a tolerably accurate notion of 
Celsus'a t.rcati.se as a whole. In hia Introduction lie 
charges Christians with maintaining secret aasociationa 
in violation of the law, nnd then proceeds with an air 
of impartiality to refer to their doctrinal and ethical 
systems. The one in of lia.rbarian origin, and the other 
contains nothing new. The attitude of Christiana 
towards idolatiy is correct, but was adopted by 
Heraclitus long before >heui. Clu-ist was a sorcerer, 
and HiH fuilowcrs practise incautationa. One might 
as well worsliip the phantoms of llecate as exercise 
tho blind faitli of Christians, who say, " Do not 
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|exataine, but believe," In order further to asporsQ 

Jthe origin ol Gbristiaiiity, he rsclmlcs tlic Jews from 

le category of ancient and Icarncil nations holding 

common certain rational iirinciples by ineauB of 

^hich they all laid some stone on tlio cairn of truth, 

Fand asserts that Mosea borrow«'d Ids dcicfcrines and laws 
from Egyptian and other soiii-ees. In the main body of 
his Discourse Celsus, availing himself of the a fortiori 
argnuient, attemi)t8 to show (1) that Christianity is 
untenable fi-om the standpoint of Judaism, as Jesus 
doefl not fit tlie character of tlio Jewish Messiah; and 
(2) tJiat as the Messianic idea of tho Jcwa is in itself 
prepoBtcroua, Chtiotianity is thus deprived of the last 
vestige of sup])ort, While this expresses accurately 
the genei'ftl trend of his work, he does not strictly 
follow any clear-cut plan. He cared Httlo for ai'tistic 
effect so lonjj as ho could deal a deadly blow at 
Chriwtianity. To strike at it through Judaism showed 
ConAuraiiiate skill in tactics, iijthoiigh in view of tho 
renewed attack from his own philosophical standpoint it 

|iuvo!ved a certain amount of repetition and confusion.* 
The main part of hie work, in which he seeks to 
ay tho fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
as .supplements by a critical review of particular 
dogmas. Among the doctrines thus dealt with are 
thoBu concerning humility and tho kingilom of heaven, 
a Bupercelestial God, Satan, the Son of God. the 
creation of the world, and tho sending oi' God's Son 
to a corrupt race like the Jews. What is true in 
Christianity is represented aa an inferior version of 
the teaching of the Greek philosophy, or as a feeble 

' For (I ciii*llil Buitiniiirj' «t tlio J'riie DiKonrif. tho itudcnt ia rofsmnl 
to P«lti«k'« Th/: Ayology 0/ Ongtnt. 
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echo of other religious syHtems. All the leligioiis con- 
c^tkma of Christiaus, even that of etemiil life, arc 
eharftcterieeil aw giossly material, and many of tliem 
ae inconceivably absurd, Tlie True Discov/rae closes 
with a spirited defence of pagan worship, and a some- 
what pathetic appeal to Christiaus to co-operate with 
the king as loyal citizens, Tliis is ci'cditahic both to 
the sagacity and to the temper of its author. Bui. 
" when the ppr«ecutor thus found his weapons break in 
his grasp, and stooped to appeal to the generosity of his 
victim, it is evident that the battle was alremly lost," ^ 
During the reigns of Gordian and Philip tlie Arabian, 
tho Church was happily free from persecution. The 
effect of this was to accelerate \i% gi-owth to an extent 
which could hardly fail to arouse the opposition ol' the 
heathen. In view of the weight attaehed in pagan 
cii'eleo to the work of Gckus, and in view also of their 
own incapacity, many Christiana avowedly desiderated 
a thoroughgoing defence of their faith, to wliich they 
could confidently refer every gainaayer. Accordingly, 
more than halt' a century after its publication, the 
work of Celsus was sent by Anibrosius to Origen with 
a rei^uast that he wuuld refute it. Although singularly 
well equipjTcd for tho tnsk, Origen undertook it with 
reluctance, believing Christianity to i>e its own l>est 
apology. Yet he threw liiniself into the controversy 
with characteristic energy, and in his reply kept in 
view not only the demolition of the arguments of 
Celsus, but also the positive presentation of Chi-istian 
truth. Needlcas to say, the eight books which compose 
the treatise against Celsus, and which are extant in 
the original Greek, are of great value as a source for 
' Bigg. C'hrUiav. PlaloiUdu, vU:., p, 267. 
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the histoiy auil coudition of fcho Church in the first 
liiilf of the thh-d century. They are inarke'l by keen 
spiritual insight, vast erudition, masterly abiiity, and 
maturo thought. They form the Apology par excel- 
lence of Christian antiquity, anil have been the armoury 
from wliich weapons have svJl along been drawn for tho 
defence of the Christian faith. According to Euaebius 
of Cfesftrea, Origen's reply, as a ri'futation of all objec- 
tions, actual or poHsiblo, past or future, left nothing to 
he desired; while centuriea later it was still spokea 
of as "a golden work which can never be sufficiently 
praised." ^ Still, thn CiMlm Cdnam. is not without its 
defects. The briglitnoa.4 of Origen's own faith io the 
ultimate trinmjih of Christiamty leads him to nnder- 
rate his antagouiat. of whose work, in spite of its 
h-aiuing and ability, he constantly speak.s in very dis- 
paraging tcnns. The method adopted is also confusing 
uiid tiresome for the reader. Departing from the 
systematic treatment at fii'st contemplated by him, he 
takes up the objections of Celaus lenalim, and replies 
with great vehemence to each. This chaiige of plan 
may have saved time to Origen, but has had the 
opposite eflect for his leaderw, involving, as it does, 
needless repetition, besides marring the unity of the 
work. " As the book stands, we have all the materials 
for an apology, but they lie without order or propor- 
tion ; it 18 ' a qnairy of weighty dogmatic iHsquIsitions,' 
but not a symmetrical building; and it is only by 
bringing together isolated and scattered thoughts that 
we can ascertain what Orlgeu taught on the great 
problems of Christian Aimlogotics." " It must further 

' VoD, qtiotei) by Fabrwiiis, Pckftus ArptiiuniCaruni, p. (iS 
' Patriok, Thf jlpolpgy c/Otijch, |i. 111). 
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be admitted that in tlolnils Origeii's rwisoniiifj occasion- 
ally descends to the level of casuistiy, Celsiia biings 
forward objections wliich he eitlicr ignuics ur — con- 
sidering that ho is dealing with one who does not 
nharfl the Clii'isfian preaujjpositiou.s^ — Fails fairly to 
nicdt. Yet, when all is said, the fact remains that 
many of the beflt things Origen ever wrote are con- 
tained in this apoloj^etic work. It is, moreover, 
pervaded by a line Christian spirit. In spite of the 
provokinyly biting sareasni of liis opponent, ho never 
indiilgfis in anything like abusive langu.ige; " this low 
jester Culsiis" (iii. 22) is perhapfs tlic worst epithet he 
applies to him. With the moat persevering patience 
lie ti'nvf.'i'HC-s nearly every fipecific objection raised by 
that writer against Christianity, and he candidly 
adjiiil^ that on some points he is coiTect in bis \-iew 
(iii. 16). ^Eveiy justice is done to the cultnro of the 
ancTPntB. In the entire work there is notliing out of 
keeping with the ideal of Christian mceknet^ so 
impressively drawn in its opening sentence: "When 
false witnesses testified against our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Ho remaiood silent ; and when unfounded 
charges were brought against Him. He returned no 
answer, believing that Hi« whole life and conduct 
among the Jews were a better refutation than any 
answer to the false testimony, or than any formal 
defence against the accusations." 

The nature of Celsus's attack necessarily determined 
the general scope of Origen's reply. It was not within 
his purview to combat tlie esseni ial enors of paganism ; 
his task was the narrowei' one of nnawcriug the specific 
objections urged against Chiistianity. Meanly enough, 
Celsue liad prefaced these with the declftratiou that its 
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votariea were disloyal rebels who adliorotl to an illegnl 
Becret system, well knowing that to bring such a 
charge was a virtual sentence tff death. Ori{:;cu replies 
that, so far from being unpatriotic, Christians oie pre- 
eminently benefactors of their ccjimtry. If they d o 
not fight for kings with the sword, they render them 
sEill more effective TTelp by their prayers ; iFTTiey 
dec line public o"fijce3,_it is' that tboy may perform a 
diviner sijryiee in the ChurcTi of (joil (\iii. V3~T5). 



Their fliocret awsociatioira^' jiniouiit to nothing more 
thou a league against the tyranny of the devil (i. 1) ; 
their doctrine is better known to the world than the 
tenets of philosophers (i. 7), What likelihood is there 
of those rebelling against the Stete whose Master for- 
bids slaughter, violence, and revenge (iii. 7, 8), and 
whose religious principle« rtrquire a willing subjection 
to civil iTilers ? PhilowophcrH are not ceiisuied for 
abandoning their coimtiy's customs; why then should 
Christians be ? A distinction must bo made between 
the written law of cities and the law of nature, i.e. the 
law of God ; and where these cliusli, Christians are only 
rwuwjiifthle in seeking to regulate their lives by the 
prescriptions of the latter, which is " king of all things"" 
(v. 35-40). 

A» a philosopher, CeUus is blasaijd against Cliris- 
tianity on several grounds. For one ttiing, he views it 
as fit only for unlettered rustics. The style of the 
saciiid writinga he dewpiscs as rude and ainiple, and 
th«ir contents, where true, as a coarse vi'.ehaujfi of 
wlrnt has been more elegantly expressed before. He 
cites the Chi'iKtian precept, " Whosoever shall smite 
thee cm thy right check, tuni to him th<j other also," 
nud rcpi-eaeots it as a vulgar reproduction of the 
8 
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Platonic version of the same truth : " We must never 
do injury t-o any; we iniiat not even, as inoftt people 
think, take revenge for evil done" (vii. 58), To tlus 
Origen wisely replies tliat the style of addiens adopted 
in Scriptore and by our Lord Hiniselt' was oiio suited 
to a gospel intended for the multitude, and tJiat wliilo 
comparatively Ivw have profited by the beautiful and 
polished style of Plato, books written in simpler style 
have been of service to many. This Oiigen says with- 
out disparaging Plato, " for the great world of men has 
usefully produced him also." 

Another thing laid by Celsus to the chai^ of 
Chrietiftnity is that it exalts faith at the expense of 
reason, and ao puts a premium upon foolialmesa, It 
was the habit of Chi'iatiaum, he says, to represent that 
there was no need for investigation, and to keep re- 
peating, "Your faith will save you." Origen answere 
that this is not a true statement of the ca.se ; that in 
the Chi'istian system there is ample scope for investiga- 
tion; and that in laying stress upon faith Chiistians 
are only giving effect to a pi-inciple underlying all 
things human. The sailor exemscs faith whc-a he 
puts out to soa ; so does the farmer when he casts seed 
into the ground. Even into the choice of a particuhu" 
school of philosophy faith must enter; and if we must 
rejxise faith iu the founder of such a school, is it not more 
reasonable to trust in Ood Himself, and in Him whoso 
words exert such a marvellous powei- in the b'ves of 
the believing ? However desirable it might be for all to 
study pliilosophy, only a few have leisure and talont for 
this. Is it not therefore well that so many should have 
been redeemed from the practice of wickcdues8 timiugti 
faith alone, and )i.piirt from philosophical reasons ? 
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The rooted antipnthy of Cwlisus to Cliristianity wns 
furtlier due to its attitude towanls Uic Ninful ami tlie 
worthk^MS, In tlus aspect it run cr>unU.'r to his pliilo- 
Sop)i)cal heliffs, '" I'or to ehango nature tlioroughly is 
excocdingly difficult," an well an to hin seiLse of pro- 
priety, for he fully eiidorwed the Pharisaic complaint, 
"This man rectuveth sinni,T»." Origen repIiiJH that 
there is no absolute preftrencEJ sliown for the sinner aa 
Kuch ; it is only where the eloineiit of pouiteuce comen 
in that he is ranked lughor than ono who is reckoned 
a lesser sinner, hut who in devoid mii the conaciouJ*- 
neas of aiu, and proud of liis good qualities. Moreover, 
although the gates of the Ohmch are open to the most 
sinful, it is from the mnka of the virtuous that her 
odherontii are mostly diuwn (iii. 65). 

Celsus docs not content himself with giving ex- 
prtywion to siich prejudices again.it Chi-intiauity ; he 
■deliborately seeks to uuderuiinij the foimdation on 
whicli it rests. To begin witli, he denies the need for 
a revelation. Oiigen show.s that, apart from .such a 
Bource, no adequate knowledge of God can be acquired 
hy loou, and quotas from PIato'.s TimOim to prove 
that this ia acknowledged hy philosophers themselves. 
Col-tat goes on to afiinii tiiat, even as.tuiiiiiig a revela- 
ioa to be necessary, the Scriptures do not possess that 
snperinrity, tluit originaHty, oi- that wortiiy conception 
of IX-ity which would alone entitle them to such a 
character, Wliile gi-anting tliat philosophy and Chria- 
^ijauity h«\'c .-jome truth.-i in common, Origen asserts 

lat on a comparison the superiority of the latter is 
disclosed; that in no co-se has a Clu-istian dogma been 
borrowed from Greek philosophy ; and that it is absurd 
to suppose that uneducated ineu like Peter and John 
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shoukl have based tlieir leflcluug alwut Gud «u u ims- 
representatioji of paufMigfs in tlic cpjwtles of I'lato. 
The origiiittlity of thi! Cliviwtiaii iloctrmw* is attested 
by their moral force. I'hilasophers will gravely dis- 
course alx)iit the soul, and then straightway aiicntico a. 
cock to Esculapius ; whtn-i^as ihu powur of those Scrip- 
turoa which Celsus calls " vulgar " is such an to convert 
iiinltitudee from \'ice to virtue, iiud iiLspire cowards 
with a moral courago th-at despisea death (iii. 6). The 
scriptural conception of God ia not, aa Celsus inam- 
taJDB, debasing and pur&ly mateiial ; its authropomor- 
phisuis are simply an adaptation to oiu: weak capacity, 
and are to be underetood fignnitively. Origen ajji-ew* 
NO far witli Celsus that inan'H knowledge of God is 
limited, but affinr.s that we know some of His 
iittributes. Although heing incorporeal Ho cannot lie 
aeen, the visjuu of Him in yut possible U.I a puro heart. 
It is the inner man that is cruatod after the image of 
God. 

Celsus's criticism of the Scriptures i« positive, how- 
ever, as well as negative. Tlie Mosaic ciismogony and 
Old Testament records in general he views as i-eplete 
with sitly absurdities, and the distinctive rites of 
Judaism as borrowed from other nations. He denies 
that a race like the Jews could have been " behjved of 
God," and represents Christianity as at once baited 
upon and in sharp conflict with Judaism. Oi'ij;eii 
defend.s the in.spiration of the Mosaic writings, and 
points to the monotheiam as welt as to the lofty stand- 
ard of moi-ality that iihtaiued anioug the Jews in 
proof of their divine calling. They were, forsaken by 
God only wlien they sinned, and weio nevei' utterly 
ahandoned until they slew Jesus. Circumcision and 
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abstineiico from swino'e flosJi may have been practised 
by others than Jews, but with a diflerent motivo. The 
divine authority of Scripture is attested by the fulfil- 
'inciit of pixjphecy. Christians accept the inspiration 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, but ditl'er from the Jews as 
to their interpretation. It is not with the letter, 
but the spiritual truth oE Judaism that the Christian 
hjiK to do ; for this is not a uatioual, but a- cosujopolitan 
religion. " Wc liavc to say, moreover, that the gospel 
has a demonstration of its owu, more divine than any 
CMtabiishcd by Grecian diiilectics. And tliis diviner 
method is called by the apostle the ' demonstration of 
:tlic Spirit and of power'; of 'the Spirit' on account 
of the prophecies, which are sufficient to produce faith 
in any one who reafls them, especially in thoHC tliingtj 
wliich relate to Christ ; and of ' power,' because of the 
mgoB and woudL-i'.t which we inust believu to have been 
perfonned, both on many other grounds and on this, 
tiiat traces of them are still preserved among thoRc 
who regulate their lives by tho precepts of the gospel " 
(i. 2). 

Bat it was tho doctrine of the Incarnation that con- 
stitute^l tho main point in tlio conti-oversy between 
Celsus and OrJgeu. In attacking tins Celsns had tried 
to storm the citadel of theCluistian faith. With great 
vij^ur Origen repels the as.sanlt, and shows that CeLsiis 

iroceeds upon a misappi-ehension as to the nature o£ 

, tho value of inaT), and the moral results of Cbris- 

ity. No CJiristian, he says, maintains the descent 

God into Inimanity in the .SL^n.sc that Ho thereby 

rtod Uis throne in heaven. It wa.s nian'H work, 

lot Gotl's, that needed rcpaii'. 'i'hi^ advent of Christ 
was not the outcome of a sudden impulse, but tho 
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final »ttt(;u in a long development. Tliftt He who w«s 
previously in the form of God shoukl lay aside Ilis 
glory so n-s tn Iw accessible to lueu involves no such 
chdJigo ajs thnt alleged by Ct^Isiw ; — not from good to 
evil, for He diil no sin; nov from hDnoiir to shiime, for 
Ho knew no nih ; nor from happiric-ss to misery, for 
lie humbled Himself, and was none the leas blessed. 
Wlio would NHg{];i.'*it Much a jnwess of degeneration in 
connection with tlic work of h pliysidan. whoso benev- 
ok-nce leads liiin to view and huridht repulsive objects 
in order that Kutierers miLy be cured i 

If OolsHs thought that the Incaniatiou degraded 
Ood. he also considered tliat it unduly exalted man. 
In his pantheistic matenaliam he virtually puts man 
on a level with the biiite creation, Origen, on the 
other hand, affirms mail's position in creation to be 
imifjue. To liken it) a wonn of the earth liim who 
wan made in the image of God is to calumniate human 
uature. While Celsua camiot conceive of God as 
coming into contact with matter, Origen knows no 
[loUutioii save that of moral evil. The consecrated 
body is the templo oE God. It in for man chiefly, 
though not exclusively, that all thingK have In-en 
framed by the Cceator. The dogs eat of the cramhs 
which fall fi-oni the master's tabic. The comparison 
which Celsus makes between the actions of men and 
tliose of ants and bees aflurds no pi'oof of tlieir e<]»ttlity. 
God is not angry with ape-s or flies, hut He punishes 
men who transgress His law. While according to 
Cehuis there is in this perfect universe no iimi*al dis- 
order, no sin, and thoi-efoi-e no need of redemption, 
Origen maintains that in the cxcreise of his freedom 
the rational creature has brought moral confusion into 
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6 cosmos, and tJiat in order to repair tliia dieastfir 
Cod has revealed Himself through coitscieiict', prophecy, 
and the Incarnation. 

CelsUfl was furtlier led by liis doctrine of evil to 
,tain that the end of the Incarnatifiu ls unattain- 

[e. Budeniptiou is impossible ; moral evil cannot he 
ed; everything rovolvoa in a circuit; history liter- 
Ally repuftts itself. " If tliia be true," Origcn replies, 
"our free will is anuihitated ; Cliristiana will be re- 
deemed and uiiredeeined by turns, and Celeu3 will 
periodically write over again this treatise of his!" 
Ncce-tsitarianisin like this is, of course, fatal to Chris- 
ttianity, whicli nnakes its appeal to the mora! nature of 
man as a free agent, There ia a flavour of piety ahirat 
the saying of Celsus, that apparent evil may promote 
the good of the whole; but evil is noue the less evU 
lUsc it is overruled for good. The position taken 
by CelsuH amoiuito ti.> the negation of moral evil. 
"This is the opiate odminiatered by pantheism in all 
ages to soothe conscience, dendeu human sensibilities, 
and enable men to contemplate with philosophic in- 
difference the moral couditioa of the world, as at once 
;ir remediable and not needing remedy," ' While Origen 
ignis&i the value of tlie evidence of pi-ophecy and 
miracle, he bases Ins apokigy chiefly on moral grounds. 
To liim the proof of the truth of Christianity is the 
power which it exerts over the hearts and lives of 
meti. In answer to the contention of Celsus that 
-Chri-stiaiis were the. adherents of Oue who Lad failed, 
Origen triumphantly appeals to the clreumstancc that 
Cbrislian Chnrches Wei-e everywhere rishig up like 
Btam in the surrounding daiJoiobs, and that although 

' Biuci), Ai'uloi/'^io, I'. 11. 
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it was most inflnoiitially opposwl, the progress of the 
gOBpol was iu invcrac ratio to tlic hostility directed 
«^iti»t it. All the swHciiioiiis and arguments of its 
opponents wero invalidated by the incontrovertible 
Jogic of visible fact. 



iiL Exegetical Writings of Origen 

In this depai-tiuent Origen's labonrs are prodigious, 
and range over nearly the entire field of Scripture. 
They comprise (1) Scholia, brief notes, inostly gram- 
matical, and not necessarily always original, upon 
obscure and difficult pafwages ; (2) CommenteiiHe^, 
which, in spite of the allegoric and dogmatic elciucuts 
with which they are cniuberod, iu many respects still 
serve as inoilels for commentators; (3) Mimiilieo, or 
expository loctui-es which aimed at edification. Of 
these works not much has been presei-ved in the Oroek 
original, but Considerable portions are extant in Latin 
translivtions by Rufinus and Jerome. 

Properly speaking, Origen was the first exegete. 
Everything done in thia direction previously {e.g. by 
Theophilus of Antioch, Melito of Sarilis, and even 
Panttenufi and Clement) had been merely preparatory 
to a Hcientitic iuterpretatiou of Scripture wliich vit-ws 
each Heparate passage in relation to the whole. While, 
of course, no fair comparison can he made between him 
and modern commentiators, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the best of them are debtors to Origen. One of 
his great merits is that he never shirks a difficulty; 
indeed, from pure love of discussion he fre({uently 
suggests doubts to the reader. Notliing could exceed 
his passion For verbal and grammatical accuracy, or 
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liis linguistic and critical iusig'ht, wliilo liis knowlcdgo 
of the ancient theology is umL|UC-. And despite rcceufc 
attempts to belittle bis scientific attaimiients,' there 
can be no doubt that, relatively to his own age, these 
were of the highest order. If in liandling the Septua- 
gint ho waa hampered by his imperfect acquaintance 
witb Hebrew, lie was Under no MUch diKabiiity with 
reference to the New Testament. The Grci'k griimiiiar 
and language he knew as tliorauglily as any Greek 
scholar of his time. Hia communtaries, however, are 
not without faults. They ai-e marred by their excessive 
ItMigth and discursiveness ; they often lack clearness ; 
they arc overloaded with irrelevanciea and weoriaome 
i-epetitions. Hia view of inspiration compelled bini 
also to ndopt the allegorical method, accoitliug to 
which the sacred books are treated ostenHilily as au 
cncycIopfBdia of philosophical and dogmatic wisdom, 
but in reality as a peg on wliich to hang the com- 
mentator's own ideas. The p lan he follow.s is tha t 
of giving con-stcutively verse by verae the literal, 

I DioKil, and spit'itual sonse. By means of"Tiis~allegoi 'ic 
Bpiri tualiwrn he can t hus gain from any word aa_ 

I ouiiook uito~ tbe~uuivui'iial. ^ "The text is but the 

^H ' See Deiiia, IiilrodiiefitM, p. ]2!r. 

^^1 * The itraiige Vlending of grnninmtical slid speculative expotiitioa eo 
^^Pbtinetive of Origeu la well tllustratDil in what ho gote out of tlie 
^HpJMDrtpllotts of tlia Paalriia. The wozil iisntillf rvudcrvd "Foi' thu 
^^tfcUf mnsician" he randers "To the eud." TIhh li^ads l" itJi etiuinora- 
I tion oCtho notionii of (lilfDrcnt pldbsophvra upon tlin nuhjnut of tho 
I >'ii(l, uid U rulluu*i>d bj n dindiaBion aboiil tlio e.isi!iii?u and iioiuo uf 
Ood. "Upon fiitlilh" Lh iiitnr|irets tw muini "prjiiMrnirij; lh« wino- 
piMM," iknd Andi in tliis tlin iilc:i of thv Oliiii'i')), whiti'i^ tJie dcvoUon 
onbrad to Got! roprcemts Ihu coni!iiiii:<l oiitpouviiiK of iiiaiij lioiirl», jimt 
M ill Uiu wiun'preM tlii) ooutuuU of mnuy griipu-i'luiitijra gu to form the 

Wil)«i 
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thif«hm((- floor on wliich lie pours out all the lutrvcst 
d Ilia kuowledge, his meditatiuii^i, hia Kopes." • 

Orijjtin's priiicipftl N(;w Ta-itwirieut commentaries are 
those on St. Matthew, St, John, and Uomans. Clirono- 
logically, tlio commeiitji.ry ou St. John was his first 
great exngctical work. It was conipoaed of uioro than 
thirty-two books, of wMoli, ajmrt from fragments, we 
possess only nine. Like our inoilcrn commfiitaries, it 
ift prefaced by a general Litroduction, dealing with the 
pL'culiar churacteristics of the Fourth GoBp<il, nad 
according to it the highest place on account of the 
8trc88 it lays on tb« divinity of our Lord. The ex- 
position itself is marked by that breadth of treatment 
wliich i.s a feature of all Origuu's writings. The style 
is on the whoie clear, but sometimes involved and 
usually diffuse. "In the beginning wait the Word" — 
this fortns the subject-matter of the whole of thij first 
book. At the outset lie gives fill possible senses of 
this statement, with special consideration uf the mean- 
ings put upon it by hcretic«. This is f(tllowed by a 
discussion of " the Word," and tluH again by a distjuiai- 
tion upon the doetiine of creation out of nothing. The 
second book ciiutinueH the expo-sition only ns far as 
chap. i. 7. 

The commentary on Eijmans was written after his 
sixtieth y*.'ar. It was translated, edited, and abbre- 
viated by Rufinus, and it is not always poasible to 
distinguish betweeu what is his and what is Orijpjn's 
own. But froni Greek Ii-agmonta still e.xtant, aud from 
other translations, as well as from what we otherwise 
know of Origen's views, it i.s clear that Rnfinus allowwi 
hiuLself a good ileal of latitude in exci-sing whole pas- 
' Bigg, CKrM-aiii, PiiUimUin, p. 131 f. 
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sages ami in correcting what be deemed Iieterodox. This 
is very iioticeable aa ivgni-ds, for esaiiiple, tho dwfcrine 
of the Trinity, 

A still later dato must be aseigaed to tlie cciinnK'ntaiy 
on St. Matthew, the nine opening bookn of whicli 
luive ahnost entirely perished. The remainder of tbo 
work .-itill exirsts in a .'^omcwliai imcouth, but apparently 
faitliful, Latin tran«lation. As might have been ex- 
pected, the-se later pi'odncts o£ Origeu's pen exhibit a 
Hohemess of apirit, a matnrity of judgment, and a 
freedom fi-om ^•saggl.■l■ilti"n in strong cuntraKt to tin! 
vehement impetuoMity of liis earlier days. In them 
he exprewies lunifleU' with the cabuness of one who 
hivs had cxperieuee of human life and the feelings 
incidental to it. Nor does ho hesitate in bis coni- 
nientary on Matthew to retract the viow of chap, 
xix. 12 which led to his owti youtbfid indiscretion. 
Bnt with all tin's there is no deviation from the issscn- 
tial principles of bibHcal interpretation and exegesis 
held and practised by liini all bis life thrrmgli, and 
certainly there; is no reason to .'iiijipuae with Erneati 
that allegory was merely a weakness of his old age. 

Speaking with tongues wa8 distinctly a gift of a 
tmnnieut kind (I Cor. siii. H). In Origen's time a 
growingly rigonius Church discipline had virtually 
banished the pnictice from Christian gatherings; only 
among the Montanist*) did it to some extent linger on. 
substitute for it was found in tha Disconrae or 
lily. This wa« the namo given to tbe popular 
^tpOMtnty address which was now rcgnl.irly delivered 
in the Ctiiircln!H. Diviuo soni'ico was conducted twice 
daily, but except on Sundays and feast-days was only 
cry sjmrsely attended. The audience.iwere not always 
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devoiit, and it was particularly diHicult to secare silence 
on tlic piirt of gai'tniloBH imd gfwsipiiig woQiea. The 
ScripturoH wore read const'cntivcly, and the preaclier 
expoinnk^d a portion of what was rtyid, eitlivi- choosing 
hia text himself or having it given to him hy the pre- 
tudin^ bishop ur hy the proebytei's, All were; welcomed 
at tlio daily Bcrvices. "but the unbaptizod were not 
adiiiit't^d to the Lord's Supper. In respect of intdlU- 
gi-ncc and moral fibre the tiudieiices were of a decidedly 
mixed character. Some took a very materialistic view 
of gospel proinist^s; Monie cnucf.'ivod God as ruling with 
deepotic cruelty ; otiici-s were hix enough to frequent 
the racecourse as well as the church. 

To Origon belongs the distinction of being the first 
gi'eat pi'oacher. In hia Homilies he aims chiefly at the 
edification of his hearers, and concerns himself more 
with allegorical intei-pretation than with the literal 
sense of the pa.'ifiagcs expounded, Tliere is, Jiowcvcr. 
little of the sentimental or pietistic vein about Ms 
discourses. The products of a robust miud, they 
appeal in the main to the intellect rather than to the 
emotions, and are baned ou the principle, " Come now, 
and let us reason together." They are marked by 
lofty dignity, traiiMpuiviit siucurity, deep moral uaruiiit* 
ness, and width of outlook. Their author's cultivated 
scriptural intelligence is reflected in the numerous 
biblical f|Uotations with wliieli his discourses are iuter- 
epersed. The hortatory element is not conspicuous, 
but in the closing sentences his hearers arc usually 
urged to the perlonnancn of some Christian duly, 
frequently' he concludes with a surnmoTis to rise and 
pray. Of the Htimilies still I'xlant the most important 
' E.g. in Lite. SG, BS, 
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are those on tlie Pentateuch, Jorcmiah, and St. Luke. 
A larg*! pniportiou of tlic whole wore dL-Iivcivd at 
Cajsarea after Origen was sixty yearn of ajjL-. Tlicy 
were taken down by sKortltand writei's, and owo their 
inornate and diffuse stylo to thoir ex tempo raucous 
delivery. Tiiey have, liowo\'er, a eharto o£ tlioir own. 
"Origen is enipliatically 'a man o£ God,' strong and 
Bubtlc, yet infinitely humble and i;;ent]e, a true Ducior 
dubitantium, because, he knew there was much that 
h« did not know, and yet was not afiaid." ^ 

iv, Origen's Dofpnatic Wwks 

Of Origon's dogmatic works thore is only one com- 
plete specimen extant, namely, the HEPI APXnN (De 
Prinepiis, On the Fundamental Doctrines). It is, 
however, a work of lirst-ratc itnpoitance, being indeed 
the most notable production of the ante-Nicene age. 
For the iiiowt part, unfortunately, we posNe-ss it only in 
the Latin translation of Kiifiuua Believing that 
Orig«n*s wui'ks ho,d Ixion malo\'olently con-upted by 
heretics, this writer undertook tlie translation on the 
cxpre».s uudfifitanduig that lie should follow the method 
adopted by Jerome in Ins translation of the Hmiiilifs, 
ihaX, namely, of excising or amending lict«rodox state- 
ments His motive was. he says, to prevent Origen 
from being slandered ; and so far at* he may have been 
able to free the text from real conniption hie work was 
ao doubt pmiaewortby ; yet on many accounts it is 
permissible to wiah that his cditovial snper\T8ion had 
been spai'ed. As it ia, one can. never be certain as to 
what ia Origen 's and what is due to Rufinua, except 
I Bigg, Chritliaa PlrUoitUU, [i, 130, 
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iniiec'l where the origiiml Greek has been pixiscrvcd.' 
Happily, however, it is freiniontly iMiasible to nurpitain 
tho real \ii!WH of Onj^iiii fmm the Philuailla, — a selec- 
tion of " clioicc bhouglite " from hia works jointly 
conipilei] by Ba»il tlie Great and CJregory uf Nnzianzen, 
There ai'e also prescrvetl in Photius and iu the defence 
of Origen by Paniphiliis certain CiiLgmcnts which are 
useful for puiposc-e of comparison, 

Written prior to a.d. 2'28," tlie De PrincipUs falls 
within tho earlier ]jerio(l of Origcn's literary activity. 
It rt-flects, however, with substantial iiccuracy the 
views of his latt-r years. Inteuded for readLi-s familiar 
with tlie philosophical teaching of the tiuieN, it aini8 at 
giving objective retiiity to the metaphysical ahatractinns 
in which men busied theiuaelves, and Ls nutable as tho 
first attempt at a Rcientitic Christian dogmatic. By 
Buoh a presentation of tho leading doctrines of the one 
positive religion Origen sought to Hupei-sode tho gnotiiis 
whicli meant apceulation about all forms of religion ; 
and altlnjugh fref[n(;nt!y the fundamental tmtlia them- 
selvefi are overshadowed by the general philosophiwd 
speculations of the age, the work displays throu^ioiit 
a ftpii-it of unswerving loyalty to Scriptnre and to the 
creed of the Church. The former supplies the material, 
the latter regulates the use to which it ia put in the 
building up " by all the resources of the intellect and 
of speculation " of the first system of Chriatian dogma. 
As individual opinions are fi'eely expi-essed in connec- 



' This appliex to uoDsidorable aeotions uS BooIiB III. miA IT. 

' So Harnaok, Sclmitzcr, apiinHiBUy ujiiia inmitliuitut gromiiJa, 
wnuld dato it a» early as 213 ; nVih KpiJeppimhig, erring prubabJy iti 
the opposito divoction, thinks it nraat Uuve been ocFmposod aftw Origeu'i 
flflietli jsar (aSDJ. 
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tion with tlie elucidation of tho soveml doctrines, the 
book is ri^tiUy a philosophy of Glui'stiaiiiLy — tho\ij^h 
not, aa some have thought, a. Chriatiau philosophy of 
the origin of being ' — and in its lueasoi-e a solution of 
a problem unatt<!inpted by Ch-ment. Judged by 
modom stiindards, it may lie open to criticism on the 
gi-ound of occasional vagiieneag, strained iuterpretatioa'^, 
digreayions, repetitious, etc. It may also n.ppear as if 
the peculiar " truths ol' sidvation " are kept too much 
iu the background owing to Christiiin doctriufi being 
treated as a matter of knowledge. To the former 
criticism it ia sufficient to reply that Origen's was the 
first attempt " to form a connected series and body of 
truths"; to the second, it may be answered that Jor 
Oripen Cliristian ity wan easenbially a doctrine of salva- 
tton. In hisview^however, men need not only ioTe 
"saved m)ni ciin, but also, an<l very specially, from error 
^TS SCiBnco ai«V religton. Ttiis explains why to lum and 
tu liis agi; dOCffine Termed the essential content of 
Christianity. 

Origeu's starting-point is the ChriHtiau triulitioiu ^^^ 
The facts and customs thus transmitted arc to be 
implicitly accepUd m the bivsin of all fmtlier investiga- 
tion. But the apostles did not clear up everything. 
Fi-equently they contented thomselvas with a brief 
Btatemeut of doctrines, leaving the scientific prooi! ofV* 
111*111 to be established by tliu exercise of Cliristian 
talent In some instances tliey left the disciple to 
rely upon science even for the precise definition of 
dogmua, an well as for the elacitlation of their mutual 
relaiionfl and the deducing of the oouseiiuonces. Tlio 

' TW« hot lioni coneluaively »!iowii by SclmltzPt (p. 22 ff.) In Lia 
Bxeellcmt reiuuk* ujiau tlie luwuing uf thci Utlv llcpl AfixSii'. 
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faith lias been onco for all delivered to the saints, but 
it is lliit i'uuctii.in of tho enlighteiiod Climtiaii reason 
to formulate mid develop it, and to apply it to the 
pi'actical wautn uf lueu. In short, thero is perfect 
liberty of tliouglit and opinion on every point not 
included iii tlit- apostolic ti-ailition or nile of faith, of 
which, according to Origen, this is the suin^l) there 
is ojie God who created all things out of nothing, who 
is just and good, tlie Father of our Lord Jesua Christ, 
and the Ood of the Old and Ntw Tostainents; (2) 
Jcaua Christ was begottoTi of the Father before all 
creatures, was the servant of the Fathur in the work 
of creation, and became man without ceasing to be 
God ; He was born of a virgin and of the Holy Spirit ; 
He did tiiily suffer, rise again, and ascend into heaven ; 

(3) the Holy Spirit is associated in honour and dignity 
witli tlie Fatlier and the Son, and inspired all the 
saints both under tlie old and under the new economy i^ 

(4) there will bo a resurrection of the dead, when tlio 
body which is sown in coiTuption will rise in incoiTUp- 
tion, and hereafter the aoul will inherit eternal hfo or 
endure eternal pnni.shinent according to its deeds; (5) 
every rational soul is a free agent, lured to ein by evil 
spii'its, and helped by good angels ito salvation, yet not 
forced to act rightly or wrongly; (G) the Scriptures 
were written by the Spirit of God, and have not only 
an obvious meaning, but also a ludden sense percei\'e<l 
by those only on whom is conferred the gi'ace of the 
Holy Spirit in the woihI of wisdom and knowledge.' 

Although the work is not strictly metliodical, it ia 
broadly nccimite to nay that the first book treats of 
God and the spirits ; tho 8(>cond, of the world and 
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iiiftn ; and tJie tliii-d, of sin and reJeitiption. In each 
of tlieHe tlu-ee books the entire Cliristian concfptiou of 
tli<! wotW ifi Rf't forth from ii (liffr.'venfc etaiiiJ point. The 
fourth book deals witb Holy Scripture. 

Ill thi! first hook Origi.'U tii.'icwsse.s tlie nature of God 
and the spcciai I'L'latlons of tlie Three I'eraona of the 
Godlieod to men, who "derivo thtir existence from 
God til'-' Father, their rational nature from tlie Word, 
and tlieir hoiinesa fram the Holy Spint." The tiTie 
goal of humanity is union with God; but this can be 
reached only by a (;rraciiiu] pi-ocesa of fulighteniiieut and 
puritication. " ISy the renewal of the ceaseless working 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spii'it in us, in it* various 
stages of progress, shall wt* be able at some futiue time 
perhaps, although with diliioulty, to behold tlie holy 
»nd the bUwet'd life, in which (as it is only after maay 
struggles that we are able to reach it) we ought so to 
COiitiinie tb«t ny satiety of that blessedness should 
ever seize ua : but the more we perceive its blessedneHS. 
tli« moiv should he incre«.'*ed and inti-usified within ns 
the longing for the same, while we ever more eagerly 
and freely iijoeivo and hold fast the Fatlier, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit " (L 3. 8). Negligence may. how- 
ever, iiidiice geuerii] decleasion ; man !nuy sink lower 
aa well as rise higher. And, in fact, the present position 
occupied by each mtionnl being has been dcteniiiued 
by Ills previous use of his opportunities and gifts; it is 
not due to some having been created essentially holy, 
others esseiititdly wicked, and othei's still capable both 
of virtue and vice. It ia because of meiit, and not 
from constitutional necessity, that some rank higher 
than, and exercise power over others; just as it is 
' :> theii' own actions that some have i 
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into malignant demons. In Origeu's view the liuinnn 
race wjiB fornieJ of tliONC occnpying au int^rmodliUe 
pOHition, i.e. nf those removed from their primal Rtate 
*jf hhissf^'hicMs, but not iirecovfriibly no. Ho chuig to 
"the larger hope." believing that while at the end of 
the world God will bestow on each what h(! disserves, 
the diviuc good noes in Cliriht may bring all His creatures 
together into a gi'eat unity. " Meanwhile," he says, 
" both in the ages which are seen and temporal, and in 
thone which are not si>en and eternal, all rational 
bf'ings who liave fallen aie dealt with aecoi-ding U> the 
order, the cliai-acter, the measure of their dcaei-ta 
Some in the fii-st, othera in the second, sotttc, again, 
even in the last times, tliroiigli greater and heavier 
auft'oriiigs, borne through many ages, le formed hy 
8haii»ev diBcii)lini', and iiwtored at first by the instruc- 
tion of the angels, and subsequently hy tite powers of 
a higher gi'ade, and Uiiin ndvaucing «tag'.' by stage to 
a better condition, reach tliat which is invisible and 
eternal." But ttiotigh the rational Roid may thus pass 
from one order to another, it can never sink into tho 
condition of iri'atinnal aniniaU (i. 8. 4). 

Under the head of incorporeal and coi-poreal beings 
Origen raises a curions and, as he siiy(<, " bold " question 
as to the position of the heavenly bodies — the aun, 
moon, and stars. On what he rcgai-ds as adetiuatc 
scriptural ground.s, be umintains that they are living 
Kjid rational beings; that their spirit was implanted in 
them from without, and did not come iiit« existence 
along with their bodies ; and that at the end of the 
world they shall be released frfrui their Iwdiys, aa<l 
from the bondage of giving light to the human 
race, an<l shall form part of the kingdom whtclt 
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Christ shall deliver up to God Lho Father that He 
may be all in all. 

The BPCouij Ijcmk in mainly cli.'votcd ti.i a corLiidi-mtiou 

of the proseut coiKlifcion of the world and tnaii, — tlic , 

rciii'wiiig iufliifDw of tliC! iucarnation uf ClunNt, and 

tlie doctrine of the laat things. According to Origcn, 

the ^'I'at divw.tity oH coaditiou aiumig mtioual boinga 

is due to the varying degrees of their declension from 

[foodueas. But in his inefiabltj wisdom and power God 

"grasps and holds together all the diversity of the 

world," and adapts the vaat nic-dlcy of moti^'ea and 

movements to one harmonious whole. Bodily natiiru 

he regards an the result of the infusion of certain 

quftlitics into created matter, imd as destined tfl di^i- 

solution when all have been subjected to Clirist. 

Lnother fa.tl of rational crevtures, however, would 

iBeceaBitate its coming ngjiin into existence, though the 

|ljt>w world thus called into beiiig would uot be a 

■duplicate of the old.^ After Rhowing that there ih no 

demiurge, hnt that the Goil t-i tin- Old Testament is 

identical with the Fatherof onr Ijonl Jesus Christ, and 

unites in Uimself the attrihutc-w of ja'stiee and goodness, 

lOur author jirocecds to deal with the incaiiiation of 

Christ. On this iinportjint suhjecL he advances beyond 

fic positiou of Ck-ment, who had spoken of the union 

[>f the Logos with a human body but not with a humau 

5itl, and ;jO(!» on to develop the doctrine of the 

iviour's perfect humanity as accepted by the C'hiu^h 

' Otijtva »ii(uimI» two otlipr jumslliU vivwn with ri'Hirciii'C 10 ihe end 
irf all tliingi ftnd tlio sniatnoo blessixJiiPSii, — thn oni! tlint tUo bwlily 
tuUlAiiM will be (-ImngniJ into ou utuvtiui condltic-n ci>rr('n]irii;iliiig to 
th» m«rit4 or tlioso H'lio stMumu it. mid tliv otlivi tli^il Iwyoiiil ttic 
[ilanrtoiy Rphore* then: ii^ n kii^xI IiltiiI, t.hit hIhhIii of tlin nimk, and 
braong {Wit ot that " heaven ' which i» tiio hoiiia of tho [Krlbcted. 
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ever since. He tlicii rcvorUt to tlie subject of the Holy 
Spifil. and tlic manifold nahire of His working. This 
is followed byn socticm 11 [ion tlio smil, which bedoHvcs 
trom tho uiidLTstandinfj (_Noue), and to whicJi ht^ assigns 
an iutirtncdiiito iiOMitioQ between the weak flesli luid 
the willing spirit Of rational crcaturt'S tlifro is a. 
definite niiinhCT, snHicifnt for the iidiiraiug of the 
world. They have the power of voluntjiry action, and 
may develop in a yood dii-ection or ft biwl; hence the 
greatdiversityot'cireunistanccs among thein. Divei-sitjr 
was not the oH{;inal condiliun yf the creatnre, bnt is 
the result of each one's lot being equitably ordered 
According to the deserts of bis previous life. The 
book claseti with ii diwcTiwion of tho doctrines of tho 
resun'ection, futuR' punishment, and the life everlasting. 
Tho third book treats of fi-ee will, the conflict with 
the evil powers as well as with error and temptations 
of purely human origin, and the ultimate reab.sation by 
man of the divine likeness in the cousummation and 
restoration of all things. Nothing is more distinctive 
of Origen's system than the doctrine of free will. This 
constitutes its ethical basis. Just because man Ls at all 
times fi'ee to choose between good and evil, it is on the 
one hand made possible for him to attain to perfection, 
and on the other impos.sible for him to dive-st himself 
of rosponsibility foi' failure. Wliile the decision in 
each case rests with ourselves, it is none the less true 
that all that happens to us is seut of God, Origen does 
not strictly regard sin as inherited, but a.ssmnes that, 
guilt has beeji coutrucfcod by the individual in a pre- 
mimdane existence, and that his present materifi,! and 
Hpii'itual endowment has been determined accordingly, 
bi spite of the stniggle involved iu the existence of 
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poeiilo powci-s ftiid iiiiK^r U'(ii|)tiil.ioii,s, ull (iticluditig 

[Satan himself) may advance towards tlie dij^iity cjf the 

diviui,* likunt'ss. Tii^- final r[i-ostabIisl]iii(.'iit, liowever, 

of a fitato of unity in which God shall be all in all must 

Ibe slow and gradual, "' seeing that the jirticcsH of n.inond- 

ment and correction will take place impoi'coptihly in 

the individual instances during the lapse of conntleKs 

' and unmea.gured ages, .some ontsti'ipping others, and 

t tending by a swifter course towards perfection, while 
Othui'S again follow doso at Land, and suni<j ag)iin a 
long way behind (iii. 6)." 
The substaiicti of the foui-th hook, containing Origen's 
views on Scriptuie and its interpretation, has bt-cn 
ah-eady dealt with. A brief r&um^ of the principal 
topics disciiH«cd in it brings the work to a clysi-', 



V. Origeii's Letters and Treatises on Practical / 1 
Religion ' " 

Of Origen's letters only two have been pi-eserved. 
the one addressed to Julius Africaaus, and the other 
to Gregory Thaumatui'gns. The cii'Cunistancta of 
their composition, and the nature of their contents, 
liavc be*n ali-eady referred to.' Ilia extant works on 
practical religion arc also two in number, and treat of 
l^niaer and Afarfyrdom. Between them th<.-y cover 
practically the whole subject of the appropriation of 
salvation, 

( Origin's trcatit^ on Prayelf was a^ldresned to Ainbro- 
siiis aiMl 'J'atiana," w»tl*-th«^ew of clearing up certain 
dilScultioiS ftdt by them upon Uiis subject. The exact 
^ear of its composition cannot be determined. Pam- 
I S«e p. SS f. ' Pgrlii>i>s Uie nislut or Auibruniui). 
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pluhift gronpa it along witli the works oii Martyt-dom 
and tlif Renurrectum a« luiiiig writU^n imjru diix'L-tly 
from tlie lieart thai) auy others of Origt'u'a niiuierotis 
writingM. B<Mi(liir) bwriif conipiirativi'ly h-aa Eiwni liw 
characteristic fault*, it contains iimny Hpiritimliy sug- 
goativc, tuiirlei', aiii! in.spl ring tlioujjlitfi. Ui' tiii.i DfLtuiv 
are, for example, Ititt reuitiiki^ on tli« utility of go 
composing the mind for prayer aa to realise the im- 
mediate presence of God; on the peciiliar love aiid 
sympathy shown by the holy dead for those who are 
still fighting life's Imttlfj; oti the saintly lii'e as one 
gi'cat ceaseless prayer; and on the devotional spirit tt» 
implying the laying aside of all anxieties and grudges, 
and the lifting up to God of the soul before the handd, 
of the mind l«?fore the eyei*. 

Origen starts from tlio position that the highest 
tmlh ia ineomprehensible to oiu- fallen nature, and 
can only he gtii-sped by us through the licJi and iin- 
meaaurahle grace of God, ministered to U8 througli 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. There Is nothing good 
UI the creature save wluit has been bestowed by the 
Creator, Hence the necessity of prayer. But of oup- 
ftelves " we know not wliat we should pray for iw we 
ought"; wt- need the Spirit of the Lord to direct tti. 
After tracing the scriptural meaning and lutagc of 
the word prayer, Origou proceeds to df^al with two 
arguments against the efiicacy of prayer which tuid 
caiwed peT-plesity to Ida correflpondeuts. These wci* 
that prayer is vain (1) if God forest^es the future as it 
will actually unfold itself; (2) if all tldng.s happen 
aeconliug to Hi.-* will, and His decrees are fixed, and 
uotldug of what He desires can be clianged. Origuu's 
reply Is thu.t, although His foreknowledge is of the 
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character represeuteil, God miswera prayer nevertheless ; 
(or wliili! Ht! foreniifs, lit- dot'H ufit eimtrol, ilic imtiiro 
af our cboice, oui- actions, and our desires. Diviue 
jreBcience neither interferes with the exercisw of our 
tee will, nor dive.^tfl us of re-sponsihility for onr actions. 
iy way of enforcing tho duty of prayer, the writ(.-r 
jjnts tu thii example of Clirist n.iid tlie eiiiuts. The 
''Son of (lod iH the high prioat of our oblations, aud om- 
FOeate with the Father; He pruys fur tlioee who 
ly. So do the angels who are sent to minister to ua, 
th« souls of t!ie saints who havii already fallen 
If Jesus prays, nor prays in vain, but through 
I'f r obtains His requeete, oud presumably would not 
iin ihc'in without prayer, wliich of u.s can neglect to 
'! He who always prays will always be hwu'd, 
the Babylonian (icn the lions' months were closed 
by the prayer of Daniel; Jonah was heard from the 
bale's belly. These ai'e emijloins of .spiritual experi- 
aeea, of deliverances from more hurtful beaet«, and 
OTii tho billows of keejier trial. Besides being in 
itself a valuable moral tonic, prayer hrinjia down the 
artilisiug i-ain of spiritual blessing which has been 
led by idn, di.ssolves the poison instilled into the 
jnyer-neglocting soul by the powers of evil, and 
juenclies the fires of temptatiiju. It is more properly 
ancemed with those spiritual and heavenly things of 
rhicli things earthly are but the sliadow. Pi'ayer 
bould penetrate the whole life, yet not so aa to sink 
Mlu special exercise in the general devotional attitude 
of tho soul. Thrice daily at least, a« well as onco 
during the night, onght one to pray. Many words, or 
polished sentences, arc not necessary, hut the prayer 
must be without wrath or excitement. Founding upon 
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1 Tim. ii. 1, Origon tlistinguiahea four varietieo of 
prayer. »ud illiuKtrati'M thi*j*i:! by rxfliiij)li« rmm Scrip- 
ture. Ois conclusion is that while intercession and 
tliivnk.sf^iving may fitly be ott'ered to int-n, and all tltrvc 
lower forms of petition to tlie siiint«, " prayer " strictly 
so callwi iniist be addreswed to Ood only. It is iHit 
propor to prtty ta tiiu Son ivs upivrL from tlio FirtUcr, 
nor to the Son conjointly with tho Father ; our prayci-s 
mu«t be directt'd Ui CJod alom*, tht supienii; Futhcr of 
ajl, to whom the Saviour Ilimaelf also prayed. But 
tlicy mast I>c ofTerod through the oiiiy-bes'jtti'u Sou 
aa the high priest whom the Father Himself luui 
appoint<.'cl; and without Him no prayer can bo olTcrfd 
to the Father. Origen bases his view on tho Saviour's 
woi'ds, " Wliaf~soever ye shall ask tho Fathur, He will 
give it you In My name." By putting tho question, 
" Ai'e we not divided if we pray sonie to the Fnthor. 
Boine to thu Son?" lie sccnis to indicate that at the 
time he wrote there waa a lack of unifoiiiiity iu thw 
practice of the Church upon lliLs j>oint, and tlutt he was 
urging a leturn to earlier usage. Prayer to Christ as 
God isno\x'hei'e disallowed by him ; on tlie coutrary, he 
justiliea it by a reference to the prayera of the tliief on 
the cross and of the martyr Sleplmn. And in several 
passages of his WTitings ho practises it himself.* 

Wa« Origen consistent in this ! At sfimo jioiutx, 
perhaps, his doctrine requires correction. He writes, of 
of cour.se, throughout a-s a 8ubordinationi;«t and an 
advocate of the view that Christ's humanity ceases 
with HLi exaltation. It ia oertaio, however, that hia 
position upon tliis subject wtw not dictated by any 
. want of devotion to Jestis, or by any doubt as to Hi« 
' 2fom. w Jir. i; in Siteh. 13 i i» Lue. IE, «t«. 
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divinity, Bathev may it have Iweu due to a (ear lest 
iti the mind of the Ohm-ch the Fatlier should Ijn over- 
abadowed by the Sou. In tho We.steiu Church more 
particularly there was o, tendency to confuse tlie First 
iitid Second IVrsons of the Trinity and to practiso the 
ahsolute adoration of tlie Sou in a manjier derogatory 
to tho sovercifpity of Ood. It was a. further and Inter 
consequt'iice of thy aamL' tondoncy that tho glory of tlio 
Son was hidden Ix-hinil the- hu.lo tliat sun-ounded the 
Virgin and the saints, CortiLitdy Origen did great 
service in empliasisiug the need fur a more exact con- 
ceptjou of what prayer is, — even although his espofiitiou 
of 1 Tim. ih 1, and his use of other parts of Scripture 
In which the same woi'da occur, be somewhat arbitrary, — 
and in clearing up the Siiu's relation to the Father and 
to the fellowsliip of ChristiaiiB. His view practically 
amouutH to tins, that there is an invocation of the Sou 
whicli is penniseible and proper, but which is different 
in degree from the adoration of the Father. We may 
dii-tictly Kupplicate the Son for ble.ssingw wliich it m his 
prerogative to confer, but in the highest act of wor.ship 
tlie soul luuHt reach forth to Him whose Being in 
absolute and underivod, 

A considerable section of Origen's work ou Prayer 
(diapa 18-30) is devoted to an cxpoaitiou of St. 
Matthew's version of the Lord'.'* Prayer, witli refei-euce 
alfio to the Bimilar prayer recorded by St. Luka In 
the closing chapters (yi-33) Origeu enters into par- 
ticuloJ'M re^rding the proper spiiit of prayer, the fit 
place and posture for the exercise, the direction in 
which the MUppliant is to turn, tind the comjjonont 
parts of which his prayer should consist. He who 
would pmy aright niuet approach Got! with reverent 
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Composiiri!, and tnik with lliin a« to an actual onlooker 
and liKtcniT, It is also fitting that lie hUiikI upright, 
witli IihikIm uutwtivtciieJ and Lyus uiiUTtL-d. Excvpt in 
8icknt;s8, no one should pray sitting or reclining. The 
penitent kIiouM pi-ay on bended kncij. IL is adviftitblv 
to iiavc a Set apartuiLtit tor prayer, and that ont; wliicli 
18 never dc-seciatud. Of all plact^R 11 le nio«t suitable to 
pray in is the church, where the faitli£ul arc gathered 
in the immediate presence of the angels, of the powor 
of our Lord and Saviour, tuid of the spirits of the 
departed. OrJgen tliioks it natm-al that in prayer we 
should turn to the Etwi a» .symbol isiiug the outlook of 
the soul upon the dawn, of the true light. The p3,ii8 
of prayer are these: — the aswiptiou of ylory to God 
through Christ in the Uoly Spirit; thanksgiving, 
general and special ; coul'ession of sin ; petition for 
great and huaveuly things both for one's self and for 
all, particularly for actiuttintances and fi-icnda. A» 
prayer begins, ho «hould it end with pmising and 
glonfying the Father oi all through Je8u« Chriat 
in the Holy Spirit, to wliom bo glory for over and 
ever. 

The treatise on Martyrdom waa addressed to Ambro- 
sius and ThooktetiLi (a presbyter o£ Caesarea), who 
were cast into prison duiing the persecution under 
MaximiuiLs Tluax. It has been justly styled " a golden 
work." Even the essay on I'rayer, in whiclj Job is 
held up a« " tlie athlete of virtue," contains a ricli vein 
of comfort for the afflicted; but in the Exhurtalii/A 
to Mwrtynloin we have a solid reef of this spiritual 
gold. The subject is one upon which Origeu was pre- 
eminently (lualified to speak, and in hie little \tw\i " we 
catch the prolonged echo of the manly words which in 
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childliood he sent to his captive t'jitlicr: "Flinch not 
for \m." ' 

Hu Ix'giris Ijy njiiiinding his Imnilti that in siccord- 
ance with the prUicipU- laid down in Isa. xxix. 9-11 
(LXX) they must, an no longer biiben in Christ, expect 
trial upon trial, but that he who has borne tribulation 
like a strenuoUH athlete receives also hope upon hope. 
On this he founds the exhortation to Htcadfuflt endm'- 
ance of temporary suffering. Perfect love to God 
luiplicrj not only a williiiguess to put off the earthly 
tabernacle, but the withdrawal of the soul fi-oin every- 
thing corpoival. Origen dui;« not, however, with 
ceitain of the Gnostics, excuse denial of Chrifit upon 
thw plea t!iat it is only the inner faith of the heart 
tliat is important. Tliose who believe ou llini with 
the heait must confess Him with the mouth. Nor iH 
it, aa some pretend, a matter <jf indifference whether 
we woi-ahip God an Jehovali or Jupiter or Apollo ; wo 
most call upon Him by proper and scriptural names. 
A great reward in heaven awaits those persocuted for 
rigliteousnewi' sake, wliile he who denies Ohi'ist is 
divided from Him as it were by a sharp sword, The 
faithful martyr's endurance of pain and utter self- 
denial will be reconipen.sed by the direct \-isiou of 
(lod. (h'igt'u exhoits his readei-s to act in tenns of 
their bnptirinial vows, and to recollect that tlieir struggle 
to maintain the Christian religion is witnessed by all 
the angelic anil infernal powern. Their victory would 
give delight in heaven; their fall would be hailed 
by the demons with glee. He points them likewise to 
the examples of Eleazar and the seven bretlu:eu, to 
iiow how piety and the love of God can triumph over 
' Prwiciiiii.', Eariy ye^v (if CliTiamiUy, ii, p, 330, 
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the most cruel tortures. Martyrdom is fnrtlier etet 
forth as tho idual oxpreasion of griititudo to God for 
His benefits. It i.s " tlie cup of salvation." AJthouyh 
we caunot again be baptized with water and tlie Spirit 
for the remission of Sinn, thure is given us the baptism 
of martyrdom, which carriu.s witli it the t:x])iatiou of 
post-baptismal sins. The souls of thosa who have been 
slain for ttie testiui'itiy '>f Jesus wurround the heavenly 
ftltar and minister forgiveness of sius to those who 
pray. In offering up himself the martyr is an im- 
maculate prie.st who offers an immncnhite saeiifice, and 
in this respect resembles tlie great high priest Jesus 
Chri,9t. For him the winter storms are followed by 
the flowei's of spring. So nnich may bo gathered from 
the Saviour'.s wai'uiug forecast to the apostles regard- 
ing tho treatment they should receive from the world, 
and from His declaration that those who confess Him 
IwCorc men will be confet^sed by Him in iKiaven, wliilc 
those who have denied Him He will in tm-n deny. No 
one therefore need be a.sliamed to caiTy the eros.s of 
JcHUS. " Be slow to lovo the things which paw away, 
but do the will of God, that you ntay be wor(,hy U.i be 
made one with the Son and the Father and the Holy 
Spirit according to the prayer of the Saviour: that 
they also may be one in us,"^ Created in Hi.i image 
the human soul yearns for this union with God; yet 
man loves life. Why should we hesitate to iiccept 
fi'eedom from the bui'den of the fle.^'h, iiioi with Christ 
wo may enjoy the rest of the blessed ? Jjot us show 
that the good .seed has foimd in our soidfi roceptive 
Roil, and that we hnvo built our house upon the mck ; 
let us, a.4 tJiose who despise the trials and cares, ihu 
' Oral. 38. 
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wealth and pleasures of this world, in the spirit of 
wisdom and freedom from anxiety hasten towards the 
riches that do not deceive, and towards the joys of 
paradise. The martyr's blood cries to heaven like the 
blood o£ Abel. Perhaps, too, as we were purchased 
by the precious blood of Jesus, so also may some be 
purchased by the precious blood of martyrs, since these 
occupy a rank superior to that of the merely righteous. 
By their death they exalt themselves and glorify God, 
Origen concludes by expressing the hope that what 
he has written may for the present be useful to his 
friends, and that through the words and wisdom of 
God, whicli far excel anything human, they may gain 
a still clearer insight into the divine mysteries and 
be made perfect. 



CHAPTER VI 

Obiokn's Theology : God and His Self- 
Manifestations 



i, Th.e Nature of God 

Jn his teaching with reference to the divine nature, 
Origcii puts in the forefront the nKsohite iiiimaterinHty 
of God. He is pure Spirit, and devoid of evei-y element 
of corporeity ; pure intelligence, and not to be. coiiccivfri 
in a physical sense either because compared in Scripture 
with fire and light, or bccaiisti mauy saints participttte 
in the Hoiy Spirit. "It must not be Kupposcd. then, 
that God is either a body or in a body ; He is a Riiuple 
intellectual nature, admitting of no addition at all 
There is in Him no greater or less, no liigher or lowor, 
for He is the monad, vinit, mind, the foinit-ain of all 
mind."' Strictly speaking, perhaiw, God is not sub- 
stance, being be.yond it ; but if the corporeal element 
be excluded, this term may be applicable. Either 
way, however, it is inaccurate to say that God 
partakes of substance, for Ho does not parUikc of, 
but is partaken of by, whatever has being. He is 
"of nothing," the One in contrast to the many, the 
absolute Existence oh contrasted witli conditioned 

' Ik Princ. i. !. 8. 
Ii3 
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existences, and revealed by the dependence, the oi-der. 
And the yearning oF the manifold as the Soiu-ce of 
all good. 

Since in its operations uiiucl is independi>nt of time, 
space, and Ijodily uiafrnitudc, God as entirely spiritual 
18 also eternal ami iineliaiigeable. His work in the 
field of the temporal may produce the impression that 
He is Himself subject to change. In reality He is 
above it, exalted above time in an everlaMting nnw, 
and dwelling in space only stt the architect may be 
said to inhabit his work. Not that He is t'j be con- 
sidered the soiil of tlie world in the Stoical sense; His 
all-compi>?liend!ng presence tnkes the p^ire.ly spiritual 
form of an almighty superintending providence. He 
i« poti.'ntially evi-iy where, and His pn^s^-iice in one 
place does not imply Hia alsence from another. His 
ilirODc was not left vacant wlicn, rich in mercy, He 
came down in the person of Jesus to share and to 
eievftte the life of humanity. 

Subject to no change. God is also devoid of poseion. 
t)n]y in condeficeosioa to our weakness does Scripture 
ascribe to Him vengeance, angor. regi-et, and the like- 
Aft He Ls altogetlier impassible, these are feelings quite 
foreign to His nature, and such pa'^ingL-s as ascribe 
theiD to Hiui lU'e not to be interpreted literally; we are 
to "seek in them a spiritual lueftning, that we may 
think of Ood as He deserves to Iw thought of." If, 
for example, He is called a c«msuiriiug fire, it is only 
in the sense of destroying the evil that finds its waj' 
into oar iniud-', and so into oui" actions. To speak of 
the wrath of God will yet become an impossibility 
tltrougli the final restoration of all tliingK, No 
man is hated by God, who loves His whole creation, 
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PimiahmGnt is not Hia work, but the inevitable wages 

of sin. 

Abstract as are iimiiy of his notions witli respect to 
the Deity, Oritren holds tirmly totho abnohite causality 
of Cio'.i as n scH'-ciHiHcioiis Bi.-irig wlio gives exprcsMion 
to His will in that wliicli He creates. His conception 
of Ofid is tUei'iifnre more per-ional tli«u that of the 
Neoplatoniats. wlio view Him ii.s first Juveloping the 
consciousness of Uiniselt' throiigii the Logo;*. Aecorcl- 
ingly, while conceiving Goil as entirely free from the 
emotional disturhftnce of pfiHsion, and as framing Hia 
decrei:« in the eoliiine-w (if wisiloiri, Origen by no meawi 
regards Him as devoid of attributes, "The Father 
HiniHtdf and find of all," he Bays, "is long-Miiffi^ring, 
merciful, and pitiful. Has He not then in a sense 
passions ? The Father Himself is not impassible. H« 
has the passion of love."^ This may seem scarcely 
consistent with his general position as indicated above, 
and indeed occasionally Origcu is tempted to go so far 
in this direction that he virtiially withdraws his own 
statements." It is perliaps a fail- tiling U> sjty that he 
"had e.tpcrieneed that state of consciousness exempli- 
fied for us by all exalted Christian spiribi, in which 
joy and soitow cease to be passions and are- no longer 
contraries. He did not clearly see that what is triiu 
of goodness and justice m true of love and sympathy, 
They differ not in themselves but in their ohji^cts."-'' 

In opposition to the Gnostics, who ttought to dis- 
tingui.'ih between tlie just God of the Old Testament 
and the mei-eiful Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, 



' In tkceh.. Hum. vi, ij, 

* S.S/. »'" 2fuM., Hiiiii. miij. 2. 

•IMgg, Ohrisliiiii Piatf/nUh, jj. IfiS, iiota I. 
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Origen stoutly maintains thoir identity. Not ouly so ; 
he maintains thi; ideutity of tin; nfctvibiifces of goodness 
and juhttce theniBelve.'i. In this he divergoH fi'ijui tin.- 
view of Irenseiis aud Tiirtulllau tbut these are opposite 
attributes, yet necGssarily coexisting in God. Accord- 
ing to Origwi, the iudisci'uuinatti linstowal of henefitH 
upon al], irrespective of conduct, argues a pei-vei-ted 
notion of goodness, whereas punishment iiiflicti;d a.s & 
deterrent from evil implies real goodness, God recom- 
penaes iu justice and punishes in kindueas; with Hini 
justice is a manifestation of goodness. 

Altli(»ugli a relative knowledge of lliui is derivable 
from the Manifold, God is in fact incomprehensible. 
Clond.t and darkness are i-uuntl abont Him; Hi.i ways 
are past finding out, It is possible throngli stromiou.-i 
effort and by the aid of enlightening grace (o go a 
certain length in this direction, but behind what we 
may thus discover thei-e stretches so to speak a bound- 
less region of unexplorable territory. He dwells fai" 
above the reach of our feehlo perception. As the sun- 
beams that atitam through a cliiiik in the wall to the 
sun itself, so is the knowledge of God derived fiom the 
Ix-auty ol' His works. Tlioso ai'c merely "raj's as it 
were of the nature of God in comparison with His real 
ftubutanc^ and being." Briglitcr is the revelation which 
we have in Christ, "the image of the invisible God." 
He that has seen Him has seen the Father, yet only iu 
the measure mad(i possible t^ him by divine grace. 
Tliat God is raGanwlnlc iucotnprehen.sible to us is not 
due to anything in the divine nature or in our own. 
(tod ift light, and in pinpoiiion bm we get miarer to 
Him will the shadows fieo away. One day He shall 
!ipart to us His Spirit without measure, and wc shall 

10 
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know Him as He is known liy the ouly-bogotteu Son, 
ftiid see Him faco to face. 

Inasinncli an li» niiver couct-ive.'t of Ciod npart Fi'iMii 
I'evelation, which is nocessiirily jMirt.ial, Ori^fen does not 
iiesitate to bi-iu^ hi his n?Iative view ot thhigs even 
with respect tu Hic Deity, (.iod ia not without limita- 
tion eithei- aa to His knowledge or Uis powiir. He 
foresees, indeed, till that couie.s to pass; but this ia due 
to Ihii fact that in the beginning Ho cieated, acconiing 
to a definite standard of nuuibor and raeasare, oh many 
rational beings and material bodion as He know wuiiM 
aduiit of being govi-rned by Hiui iiud bi' sutHcient for 
the adorning of the world, as well aa to the further 
circuinstiinee that the duration of the world is limited. 
In respect of oiiniipotoucL' also God is not unconditioned. 
From the very nature of the case His power is limited. 
Wert! it not so, it would be incomprehenNihle evi-ii to 
Himnelf. But in fact He can do only what He wilb.' 
He is thiLi limited not by the reHistanee of created 
matter, but through His own nature, in \'irtuo of His 
own reason ii.nd His own goodnes.s. It is, moreover, 
morally certain that Ood cuuuot do what is evil, aud 
logica!ly certain tliat Ho can do nothing contrary to 
nature, although aomo <jf His uiiraelen may oppcur to 
be incredible. Finally, there are evils inseparable front 
the carrying out even of the wisest plans of the Crcntor : 
" Evils in the strict sense are not eit'uted by Ciod ; yet 
some, though but few in comparison with the great, 

' CWra C'lxim, v. 23. Origan was nftcrwRicU nociisftd hy his iiiwiiWB 
of tuuuhtas tlmt Goil famiot do unythiug Hint He lini not flons. This 
WBB [lorhnns in rpnlit.y only so iiiltifniif^K IVini] liin tedi'liJBg — not (juiUi 
iliiwArrunt.ihlti, it niliat ^lo sa-M ; lint l.liis view whk iu Intor tim» 
oipi'aialy taiigUt l)j AlwUrd, wlio fui'tlioi' muinlainsii that Ood lainuot 
leave tindono auytliiu^ tluit Lt gvoil. 
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well -ordered whole of tlie world, have of necessity 
adhered to ilie objects realised, as tlie ciirpeiiter who 
executes the jjlau of a builJinfj does not i nan age 
without chips and sinnhir rubbiali, or as architocta 
eiiuuot be matle responsible for the dirty heaps of 
broken atones and filth one sees at the sites of build- 
ingB." ' The truth is, Oi'igen has none of the niodei-n 
reverence for thu wonl infiniti: To him as a Christiau 
I'latj^nist it is nearly equivalent to evil, and the veiy 
pcrfectiuii of the divine attributes lies in their niut.ually 
limiting character. 

It i.s upon tliifi consideration that Origen bases his 
view of the created universe as at once limited in extent 
and timid(»s in the sense that there was no time when 
it was not. If leons did clapSL' befoi-e it existed, then 
in those seons God cannot have been what Be is as 
Lord of all. But to fjranl this would he to deny His 
Uiiohangeableness, and to suppose Him capible of a 
transition fi'om lower to higher, from the potential to 
the actnal — an impossible position, which anionnts to a 
denial of His perfection. The idea of a Creator neces- 
sarily involves that of a creation ; it is in virtne of 
creating that Ood becomes Cieator. As, however, time 
did not exist before tiie world, and has an end, God aa 
First Cauae of the world is abovt; time, and must bs 
conceived an existini; prior to matter. Matter is there- 
fore not coeternal with Him whosi! being i.s evfrlustin;j 
and timeless, with whom it is always to-day. If it be 
BUggiwted that in this case God must have been idle 
before the world Iwgau, Origen replies that God's woi'k 
did not b>?gin with the making of this world, which 
was preceded, lis it will be Followed, by couutiess other». 
■ CantTa Ctlsuiu, vl. fiS. 
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ii. The Doctrine of the Trinity 

Till! tloctiine of the Trinity ha<i been clearly (Icfiiicd 
in tho baptismal fonnnlii., nnii bud been mentioned by 
Justin and others as a nucessaiy part of the Ohni-eh's 
creed. Towards the cl«jf*e uf the second coiituiy we 
find it definitely named, and its signifieance gruspcd as 
affinnint; Ix.itli unity ia ti'iiiity and tnnity in uuity. 
From this time it became the problem of Christiiuiity. 
Tlie conception of one God in three Pei-sou-t had been 
ilistinctly i-cticlied. but as to the ruitui-e and relations of 
tliese I'ei-sons somewhat vagUR notions still preiailed. 
Writers like Athena^fas anil Tertnlliun ahow, how- 
ever, tho general trf-nd of ecclesiastical tradition with 
reference to tiiese c[iiestiouM, This was a leitd which 
Clement and Origeu f«lt constrained to follow. If 
they were bold epeculiLtive tliiiikerN, tln-y were also 
loyal sons of the Church, and their attivcltmeiit to Uic 
latter proved the dominating influence. What rendei-8 
this all the more I'eniarkable is that Greek Clu'iritianity 
undoubtedly drew much of it*4 iiiRpinition from Jewi.'ih 
tlieosophy. For the thought of Clement and Ori;jcn 
the Apologists of tin; second cvntury are of little aecoimt.. 
it is Philo who is their " guide, philosopher, and friend." 
Yet, although it is in the wi-itings of tliis bnlliont 
Alexandrian that tlie firat traces of Trinitarian doctrin« 
occur, their Trinity is not Philo's, but a fuller dovelop- 
meut of the New Testament doctrine on the lines ali-cody 
marked out by the tradition of the Church. Wliilo it is 
true tliat " Clement neglects almost as uiucb as Philo 
the third hypoatasis of the Trinity," he at any nit« 
avoids tlie inconsistency which lead* that writer to 
suggest several diflercDt trinities. And if C'leineul 
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says nothing explicit a^ to the nature of the third 
PerBOn, His relation to the other two PersoiiR, and His 
special function, the writings of Oi'igen exhibit a moat 
ptilpftble ndvance in tliis respect. To some i^xtent thia 
ia tmc even as regards hia treatment of the first two 
liypoHtases of tJie Trinity, but i« mi:ist notable in bis 
discussion of questions pertaining to the Holy Spirit. 

Already in Origen's time, particularly at Rome, the 
air vibrated witJi strife as to the sense in which God is 
One, and at the same time Three, The latter aspect of 
the problem forined the more iiimiediate siibfect of con- 
troversy. It was not so mucli the truth of the divine 
unity that exercised the minds of dinpntants as the 
precise significance to be attached to certain real dis- 
tinctions in the divine Essence, the existence of which 
is a matter of revelation. Of most crucial importajica 
was tho question as to the distinct personality of tho 
Son. What Origon and the theologians of bis age wore 
chiffly eoncomed to show was, that while Jesus is God 
He ia nevertheless not the Katber. But, broadly speak- 
ing, tli« Uvik they set themselves was tlie elaboration ol: 
the doctrine oE thi-ee Persons or Subsistences in the 
Go»lh,nid.i 

The Fathn: — Although maintaining that God is in- 
coinprtthenBible, Giigen yet regards Hjni a» to some 
extent knowable, for apart from a certain knowledge 
of Him wo conid not even know that He is ineompru- 
lienKible, and in what rosjjects He la so. On the ques- 
tion as to Iiow we attain to A kiiowlcdgc of tlod, Origen 

' HiibttJiniia HBil lumona Mfl usBii liy Laliu writei'n W tlio "qiiivulpnt* 
of til* Drfck htt/iostiiiin anil ritui'-i. It wa" [iBiinliailj mifortiiniitp. niicl 
tlie jituIiHc suiituu of nmth initmiJu-itandinB. llml tlie (iroiik wuiJ fur 
jurunt shuoM lian! bi-un tliiu int«ioluiiig»d with tlie Latin woril I'or 
tnbsUtiM. 
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hoUs as agaiust C'-elsua that the notion of God canuot 
bo arrived at by analysis fl.nd syntliesis, but fiily 
through "a, cciiain grace biboni in tlie soul, not with- 
out God, but with a certjiin enthiisiiwiii." It is a sppcifll 
gift of iiituitioTi, This pasitiou is etjually subversive of 
the method of abstraction emjiloyod by dement, who 
attempts through a process of cxhausttuii — namely, by 
eliminating in succoasioji the conditions of creaturely 
existeuci; — dtiliuitL-ly to dotiiriiiine the idea of God, It 
was a fiindamcntal axiom in the thought of Origan, a;B 
eubaetiiiently in that of Lt.'ibuita, that God is not to be 
discovered by any scicntilic demonstration, but is near 
us in our beart^i. 

In the idea of God thus intuitively implanted within 
U8 there is a positive element wiiich thu method o£ 
negation only serves to bring into sharper relief. 
According to Oi-igen, this is the idea of goodness ; ' and 
however incompivhi.fnsible God may be in the depUin of 
His being, yet becauHe of the intimate relation in which 
the idea of thu good stjvud.s to reason, Ho becomvs in- 
telligible to His raticmal creatni-es. Goodness is in 
Him an essential attritiute of His nature; with Him 
to be is to be good. To Him alone belongs the fulne«8 
of being and of goodnesH, Partaking of nothing, whilst 
Ho is Himself partaken of by all. He is the principle 
alike of existence and of Deity. He is God in Himself, 
the true God, the God of gods. It h only, however, 
through the study of the relation of the First Person ol 
the Trinity to thi; Second and the Third that Origen's 
tlieory of the Father can be exempted from thu catw- 
gory of obscure gi-neralitics. 

' This 13 simply Ptnto't iiti'u ul' Llio good, tint In a somewhat man 
IvrauiLiil form. 
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The tion. — It bulonjpi to tlic idea of God as the abso* 
liltely good to revpftl or coinmtinicato Hiiiiaolf. The 
litV wliicb lias its soxncu in Hiui miiat iK-ccMsai-ily flow 
forth to other beings. And us God is unthaugeable, 
tliis process uevt-i- iiad a beginning; it is eternal. But 
it is only through the Logos that tioiJ acts upon the 
world. Ue must lay a*ide His abBoiute opatliy as pure 
Intelligence, and a.-SHume thi« form in oi-cli?r to comu into 
do80 toucli with the Manifold, Whilo OrigL-n's doctrine 
of the Logos bears a goneial resemblance to that of 
Pltilo, and is not free fi-oin the contradictory elements 
contained in the latter, it Js characterised by more 
crispni'fis of definition, and by a clearer aSinnatiou of 
the distinct personality of the Logos, whom he iden- 
tifies with Christ. According to Origen. the Logos who 
iippeared in Christ is the Word or Son of Ood, His 
Wiadoni hypostatically existing, ctenially begotten, and 
of like essence with the Father. Ha is the tmth and life 
of all things wliich c-xist. He ix not an emanatioTi from 
Ood, who is indivisible, but the complete self- revelation 
of the Fattier, "the brightn&ss of His glory, and the 
express iniage of His person." As Creator of the 
world He is ininieasurably esaltetl above it; yet as 
Himself derived, He is snlwrdinate to the Father, who 
is the alone Absolute, He is truly Ood, but " second 
GofJ." Origoa coTitends equally for the iudtipendent 
personality, end for the true divinity, of the Son, 
although he is led by tlie exigencies of debate Bonic- 
time« to em])hasise Uis subordination to, and at other 
times to claim for Him virtual er|Uality with, the 
Father. His aim, of couine, is to Tepii-went the Fatlier 
lis ttie one foundation of Godhead, while at the same 
time cuUHurviu^ true Deity for tlio Sou. The main 
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positions liere demand, perhaps, somewhat fuller state- 
ment. 

Tho Son is coctemtil with tii"? Fathei- ; " tliei e never 
was a time when He was not." God and His Wisdom 

are an iii^ti.^]iii.i'n,We in Lliought as ai'o light and sploudonr. 
Something like an act of the will, which proceeds from 
the uudei-atanding without being divided from it, is the 
begetting of the Son by the Father. He prrjceeds from 
the Father's essence as tlie Sou of HLs will. It ia not, 
however, an act Uiat ha« taken place at some deliuitc 
moment, for it luid no bcfpnning, and ia a continual and 
eternal process. Neither by thought nor figure can this 
begetting bo adequately explained to the human mind; 
but the resultant Logos is a Uving being,^ a second 
person, with an independent exifitence. Tliis thought 
of the eternal generation of tlie Son, wliicli the C'hiis- 
tian Church lias accepted as " the ti'Uest human expres- 
sion of one -side ol' the niyatcry of the casential Trinity," 
was tii'st worked out by Origen. 

As incoqMjreal and invisible, as the perfect image of 
God's person and the mispotted miri-or of His power, 
as being, so to speak, the very .soul of God. Hi« only- 
begotten Son is truly God, f»haring in His essence, possess- 
ing all His attrihut(.'S, and therefore also coequal with 
Hini — " the same in substance witli the Father." That 
the omnipotence of Fatlier and Sim is one and tlic name 
is, he says, shown by the words of St. John in the Apoca- 
lypse : ■' Thiw saith ilu- Lord God, which is, and which 
was, and which is to coine, tlie Almrgjity." "For who 
else wa« ' He which is to come ' than Christ ? " As the 
purest cfflnx of the glory of tho Ahiiighty, Wisdom, 

' "AniTiiiil vivoiiA." Oi'igen ijuotoa t.1iQ (rii)>r(iHaii>ii tiom lli« AtU i(f 
I'aal, a sjiiiridiiE ecrlesiaitipul treatise nieiitioniil lij Eiiael*iiia. 
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which ia Cliriat, can say, "All Mine are Thine, and Thine 
are Mine"; and also, a-s llii; Btaiiiless mirror of the 
working of God, '" What things soever the Father doetli, 
these also doeth the Son likewise," From this point o£ 
view Origeii concludes that there is " no dissimilarity 
whatever Ixitwcun tlic Son and tlio Father," 

When, however, he asserts that tliia is true only in 
relation to the world, the «tfttuiuoiit lomn nincli of its 
Eorce. Althougli from our standpoint He is the mani- 
fest eaaontial God, yet " as soon as the category of 
cauBality is applied, and the particular contemplation 
of the Son in relation to the Fatlier gives way to the 
general contemplation of His ta-sk and destination, the 
Son is not only called creature and demiurge, but all 
the utterancee abont the quality of Win essence receive 
a limitation." ' Hia cooquality with the Father is con- 
ditioned by tlio fact that the SfinV (existence is some- 
thing derived. Although not created. He is begotten. 
As difrf.ijict from God thu Father, who i.s the First 
Cause, the Son is " that which i« cauHed." Thus the 
Fatlier is greater than the Son. Wliat He ia the Son 
derives from the Father, so that even those properties 
which belong to His Deity do not exist in Him in the 
same absolute sense as in the Fatlier. As the first 
htngc in the ti-ansition from the uncreatAnl One to the 
created Many, His unchangeableucss is only relative. 
His goodness is not alisolute, but the perfect image o£ 
the ulwolute g'wdiie.is ut' the Father, who i.s exalted 
above the Son as far a.s the Son Himself is exalted 
ubov» ull llironi!.s, principilitieK, and powerx. Tho 
all-embracing King<loni of the Father is moi-o extensive 
tlian that of the Hon, which is contiiied to rationiil 
' Hamack, HHary of Jhgvia, ii p. 867. 
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beings, and wliich in turn is greater timn tliat o£ the 
Holy Spirit, Avliich oxti'iidN rmiy to tin- saiuts. Chiist'K 
Kingdom waxes to an enrl ; after all has bctn aubjectcd 
to Him, He Rhatl ba subjected to the Father, and (jod 
shall be all in nil. Tln^ro is in)whLTe any utttuipt to 
detract from the divinity of the Son ; on the contrary, 
prayer may be made to Him. Bnt alouj; with this 
there is everywhere the reminder that God is the 
Father of all thnt \k. Strictly speakinfj, iiowevcr, tlic 
subordination hero taught by Origeu ia not a subordina- 
tion iif rssi-iict, hut one of function in relation to the 
manifestation of the Per.soiiK of t!ie G<«lhead to ci'eaturcs; 
that is to say, the Son as Son is inferior to the Father 
as Father. Its basis, moreover, is scriptural rather than 
metaphysical. It was dictated by no spirit of presump- 
tion, but by a loyal and coiu'«ge(ju« acceptance of Christ's 
own testimony when He says, " None is good save One," 
and " My Father is greattT than I." 

The Son's relations to the world are set forth in 
Scripture under a variety of titles. While in this 
respect the Father as tin: highest absohit*! iniity can 
only be One, the Son is Manifold. As the perfect 
image of Uie minil of God He is first of all Wisdom ; 
then as tho medium of revelation Ho is the Word ; 
further, &h the source and siistaiuor of rational boin|»a 
and inanimate nature, He is the Truth and the Life. 
But these qualities, which belong to Christ immutably 
aw tho only-begotten Son of Ood, On'gen distingni sin's 
from those human and accidental properties wliich He 
RANimied for the pui-poao of redemption. To this latter 
class are reckoned His funftiouB as the God -Man, 
Phy.-^ician, HliepherJ, Lamb of God, ale. The two 
categories Origeu likens to the higher imd lower steps 



of tke ascent to the Hoiy of holies. With nil this he 
disclaims any intention of introducing a diHtinction 
into the essence of the Son. It in not implieii that 
Christ will ever tHvcst Himself of His gloritifd body, 
or that we shall ever be able to do vtithout Hiiu as 
the IJfe and tlte Truth. If one day we shall see the 
Father even as the Son sees Him, and the work of 
nidomptiou and mediation thus take end. this will only 
be because we shall be "of one spirit with the Lord." 

In Origen's dnctrinc of the hngm, however, far more 
stresH is laid upon His significance as Creator and 
Teachur than upon Hin woik n>i Rirdeeiner. Indeed it 
is tho mark of the true Christian that he lias outgrown 
the need of redemption viewed an forgiveness, and uo 
longer refjuires the Physician's healing or the Shep- 
herd's care. Thus, in order to tlie fulfilment of the 
purpose of redemption, we niiiHt ultimately pass boyoud 
tlie cruciKed Jesus to the Word. As this is, according 
to Origen, the path to the higher life, it is small wonder 
that, often as the nauie reciu-a in liis writings, the 
i'orfion of Christ is of no real importance to Ids con- 
ception of the Logos. The weakness of Origen's 
position lies indeed just here; he confounds the two 
conceptions Jjogos and Son, and fails tirmly to grasp 
that of the preiinuidane personality of tln.^ Logos. 

The Spirit. — Origen remarks that while the Greek 
philosophers have by the Eght of nature and of the 
human mind been able to i-ecogniso God as the Father 
of tl)e univei'se, and in some cftnes also have even 
nttained to an idea of the ttxistence of the Hon as the 
word or reason of God, the belief in the Holy Spirit is 
coulinc-d ijiitiruly to Chri.stiauity. Tins efteotually dis- 
poaefl of the contention of those who would a.'^cribe his 
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lietei'odos views upon Uie Trinity to bis foudncsa for 
Plftto. No speculative necessity led Inin to place the 
Spirit alongside of the Father and the Son ; lie did so 
entirely out of deference to the mle of faith, according 
to which the Holy Spirit is "luwociated in honom- and 
dignity with the Fftther and the- Son." In affinning the 
thi-eo Persons, he, of course, implies the distinct person- 
ality of till! Spirit, and He tytprcssly spunks of His 
divinity,^ although he nowhere definitely calU Him Ood. 
The thought, however, is un(|uestiona,bly present to liis 
mind; it lay wrapped up, indeed, in the baptismal 
formula, Prayei- may be directed to Him as to the Son. 
His essential Godhead, moreover, involves His eternity ; 
il is He who in the beginninir moved upon the face of tho 
waters. He is the inspirer of both prophets anrl apostles, 
and is dosiguatrd in Old iind New Testament alike Spirit 
or Holy Spirit. It is through the Spirit that men are 
enabled to receive Christ uh JiiHtieu and WiNdoni ; it is 
through the Spirit that thc-y are sanctified and perfected. 
Although Or igeu represeutfi the Spirit as sharing in 
tho work of creation,* ho statea that the Church in hia 
time had readied no settled view as to whether He 
Himself is created or uncreated This is a point, ho 
Ray.i, demanding "careful inveMtigatiou," but lie fails 
to formulate any clear and consistent doctrine regard- 
ing it. In general, he avoids language wliicli would 
suggest that the Spirit is a creature ; but while some- 
tinies he asserts that Hii is not to Ijo recK'Oned among 
the '■ all thingH " made by the Son, at other times ho 
takes the very opposite view.^ In spite of this vacillii- 

' Dr. Priiie, )L 7. S, ■ Do JYint. iv, 30. 

' llolh views UK expre£s<'d even in onminriiitH upon tho saiua ]>a«tsni 
{John ii. 6). 
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tion, he appears to arrive at the conclusion that tlio 
Spirit " is become " through the Son. In other words, 
the Spirit is created, but. in a peculiar sense ; He ia the 
first creation of the Father tha-ough the Son, and thei'e- 
fore Rubortlinato. to thi; Son, un the Son is to the 
Father. In connection with His acceptance and treat- 
ment of thu uiystei-ious doyina of the Trinity, it is very 
apparent on the one hand that Origen docH ali ho can 
tJiiuinate every idea tliat savoiii'S of the created, 
on the other that in paasinj; fi-oin the cousidera- 
.lon of tlie concept Ood to that of tlie two otlier divuie 
Persons, he experiences extreme difficulty in avoiding 
tlie use of language which tends to reduce the Son and 
the Holy Spirit to the rank of creature.s. Although 
his doctrine of the Holy Spirit is worked out with an 
explicitness nnknowii to any of his predecessors, ho 
Wfu* certainly far from happy in hia mode of conceiving 
the Spirit's perMOnality. 

While all things derive their existence from Ood tlie 
Father, and are subject to His power, and wliile the 
Son an the principle of reason iuiparts rea,son to all 
rational beings, the Spirit's sphere of action is limite<] 
to the fiaiiits. Hence the .-(peeial ministry of the Spu-it, 
although the most important, is also the most ciicum- 
scribed. That of tlie Father and of the Sou extends 
without dUtinction to every creatm-e, bnt only the 
Muctilied have a share in tlie Holy Spirit. The 
diffci-encB in the cii-cuniference of these concentric 
circle-^ into which existence is thus divided is, however, 
only of temporary duration, for in the end tho whole 
lutional creation will be i-aised to the level of the holy. 
Tliis result is attained through the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. Not tliat His dignity is gi-cuter than that of 
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the Father and the Son ; on the controry, the Father's 
power is greater than that of the Sou, and that of tht> 
Sou gi'eatLT thjm that of tlie Holy Spii-it. But from 
the point of vjow of Origeu's system, tliis fonniilft 
nijilly lackn the precision whicli it seems to poNsess, 
For an only the rational creation is iihiding, all else 
buing (loomed to vanish away, and as all rational buings 
are destined Ui holiiu'.sw, tli^j action of the three Pei-sons 
of the Trinity in rL'lation to ci'eaturoa does not ulti- 
mately vary in cxtfjislou. The terms Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit merely mark, as regards ita tliree principal 
movements, tliu one though diverse ftc(.i\'ity of God. 

Father, Son, and Spirit form a Trinity in whicli 
there is no difTvn'UCf, and in wldeh accuiiliugly nothing 
can be called greater or luaa. The thme Pei-aons are of 
the same nature and essence, einml in dignity and 
Jionour. Their con-snbstaiitiality is such that the Spirit 
of the Father is the same as the Spu-it of the Son, the 
same as the Holy Spirit. Hence the Triaagion of 
Isa. vi. 3; the cliorubira are not content with crying 
"Holy" once or twice, but their threefold ascription 
corresponds to the triple sanctity of Ood as I'epresf nted 
by tlie Father, tlio Son, and the Holy Spirit. In spite 
of this apparently esplicil statement aa to the equality 
of the Persona, which is possibly due to tin* correcting 
hand of RufiuuK, Origon'a Trinity Is a grsuluated one, 
liased upon the absolute Godhead of the Father, from 
whom the two other Persons pi'oceed. Clement and 
Oi-igen had completely established tlie coeternity and 
consubstantiality of the tlu-ee Perwin.s, but it wa« ra- 
.served for the Fatln-rs of the fourth century to put the 
finishing touch to the laboui-s of the great Alexan- 
drian teachers, by divesting Uieniaelves entirely of the 
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swaddling-clothes of Jewish-Christian tradition, and 
iiiKKjui vocally asserting their equality as well. Aa 
GotI canuot be Ihoiiglit of apait liroui revelation, this 
Trinity, which iu Origeii's view conatitutea the deepest 
mystery of the hvitii, remains jt Tnnity of revelation. 
"The gift of the .Spirit if* maJe known through the 
Son, and operated hy God the Tjithof." 

Not only the Son and the Holy Spii-it, but all other 
rational beings as well, proceed by a sort of timelesn 
(■luaimtion from the primal Deity, and in some wiiy 
share in the divine life and the divine natuiv, without 
however having identity of essence as pai-tH of tJie 
Godhead. Accoi-ding to Ongon, thi.' lational element ' 
is one and the same tlu-oiighout the entire domain of 
tliB spiritual. Indeiid this in tlie pivot upon wliich his 
wIioIb doctrinal system tm-as. The restoration of the 
otiene.ss of tlie spiritmil through the removjd of thii 
dittturbance caused by the development of the worldly 
in antfligonisiu to the divine— in other woi-d.s, the | 
deification of humanity — in the ^oal, on it is aLso thi> ' 
st^titing-jioiiit, of the Greek theology. 

Although not so iiinnediately concerned with the 
rjuestion of the unity in trinity as with that of the 
tnnity in unity, Origen and Ids school were already 
being challenged by Celsus and other opponents to 
tiitpiain their ]iosition with refot'euc'.^ to thi.- fortiiei' 
problem. Their doctrine of tlio tlu-eefold Personality, 
it was contended, could not consist with belief iu tliu 
divine uuity. An endeavour was made to impale them 
upon the horns of a dil(;mma. Either Christianity ■was 
niODothei»iii as conwivi-d by Culsus, in which case it 
was merely on a level with the religion of tlie ancient 
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Persians; or it was monotheism as conceived by 
Noutiw,^ iu wiiipli ease tliu woi'k df Ji-siw wftn puroly 
visionary. In Hpito of tho hunibfc diiEilencc with 
which he expresses himself regarfliug these profoundly 
iiiysterioiis themes. Origen tenacionaly fwUiert-s to the 
view that Oor! is at once Three and One. While 
allinning thu di.stlnction of Pu-rsons, )w denies that 
there ia therefore actmil division; "for to ascribe 
division to un ineorporwil being ia not only tlie height 
of impiety, but a mark of the greatest folly,"' lie 
holflw that between Father and Son Uu-re is complete 
mutual cireumineuMnion or iutcrpenetration, unity of 
Rnhitaiici.', and idr-iitity of will; find tho sanit; thinjj 
holda good with i-ogard to the entire Trinity. 

' Noctus wua ■ [iiesliyter of Snij'iiiii, wild linH Yiy " mod«listir; 
mMioi'eliinnisiii," i.e. tliu opinion that Jcsm win n mtiro miui, jiihI 
ouiiKtitutcil ll>c 81111 of Qod only ln'caufiu of ttit.- uuiqiie dogceu in wliich 
Hm Mft.1 flIJod will] divfiiB jKiwur nntl wisiionj. 

' JJ,: Prinr.. i. "i. (i. 
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ORIOEN's TlIEOLOOr: CREATION AND THE FAIL 



. j. The W&iid of created Spirits and the Conception of 
foTDMl Freedom 

The ultimate reason of the creation of rational beings, 
wliich fti'e of dificrent ranks, and include liuioan souls, , 
ia the divine goodness ; God desired tlioac on wliom He 
iniglit lavisli His bcnelitH. Although to us they arc 
innmuerable, tlie number of these intelligeDCcs is not 
infinite. Called into esistcncu through tho Sou. they 
aro i» rwvlity the unfolding of the fiilnesfi that dwells 
in Iliiu. But inasmuch an the idea of cieatcdness was 
already more firmly coupk-d witli the Holy Ghost than 
with thu Son, the former rather than tlie latter maika 
tile transition to the infciior spirits. While, however, in 
tho <i;raduated series of spirits which repre.sent created 
reaMin these occupy the atage next to Him, there is never- 
theless between them and the Holy Spu-it a wide giiU" of 
cleavage. Fur although Hu fs the fii'st of tho creatures, 
who are all of the same substance, it is the essential 
property of His nature to be gi>od. The inferior spirits,' 
ou the other hand, while deatiued for tlie Iiighest good, 
moat yet reach it through tlieii- own fiee choice. 

Tliat free will is the premgative of all moral creatures 
II 
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is a docti'ine of cardinal iraportanco iu the Kysteui of 
Oi'igeii. " Every ratiuiial cre.aturii in capable of earning 
praise or blanic — praise, if, iu couforniity to that reason 
which it possesses, it advance to Iwttor things; blame, 
if it fall away from tlie right course." ' It is as much 
the cKaracti^ristie mark of the ci-eattid spirit to be free, 
aa it is that of the Deity to be uuchunguable. Not 
that tbe Son and the Holy Spirit have uot freedom, 
but iu their case, as in that of the Father, freedom and 
necessity are one. It belongs essentially to theii- nature 
constantly to umbracc and bold foNt t!ic good, wliereas 
tbe lower spirits, having only a capacity for tlie highest 
gootl, may and do abandon it, and mast legain it 
through rencwcid effort, 

Iu opposition to tbe Gnostics, who beld by the 
docti'ine of absolute predestination, Origen vigorously 
defuuda his theory that free will is bound up with 
reason, and is tbe poss^^ssion of cvtay created Hpirit. 
While inanimate things such as wood and stouc are 
moved from witbout, animals and plants have their 
motive power within themselves. But in the ease of 
rational beings there is, further, the faculty of rctwon. 
which enablfs them to choosu good or evil. Such 
Ercodom impHea responsibility. Thtrao who posmms it 
are not the helpless prey of external influences. One 
man, for example, will fall before some particular 
temptation; another will resist it. Some rise from 
Aice to virtue, othei-s fall fi-om virtue to vice. But in 
either case, whether there bo a transformation for tlic 
bettw, or a process of degeneration and deelenaion, we 
arc to trace tbe change not to external causas, but to 
the decision of the will. 

■ De JVinc. i. 5. 3. 
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IiJ support at this contention Origon adduceB paHsages 
ofScfiptnrv wliicliprofiuppose tlii' hvcJnni nf tiiohiiinau 
will, and place ck-arly before nitu for their (lL'Iil)ev.ite 
clioicc tin; altfi'iiativti paths of lifi? aud di.'atlj.^ Special 
stress is laid upon the words of Jeaiw,^ and of tho 
Apostle Paul,* At the same l.irue ho diacus-Sus with 
great minuteness other passages wliich Beem to pre- 
clutl" the idea of free will, and wliich were therefore 
the favourite weapons of the Gnostics. Tlie mere fact 
tliat God " hardened Pharaoh's heart " disproves the 
assertion that his was a ruined nature incapable of 
salvation. Tni'ning for an ilhistratiou to the Epistki 
to the Hebrews, Orijjen insists that jnnt as the same 
rain makes cultivated gi'tmnd fruitful and leaves 
neglected soil Iwirren, so "liy ouo operation God has 
mercy upon one man while He hardens another, 
although not intending to harden." Tlie hai-dening 
of some is due to their inherent wickodnes-i. Tlie 
same sunshine melts wax and hardens clay; and tlic 
flame divine influence that hardened Pharaoh prevailed 
with some of the Egyptians who cast in their lot 
with the HebrewB, Many hud «lavas aic made worse 
tlirough the kindness of their masters, and many 
sinnoi-.i ard hardeiii'd thi-ough their conteniptiious dis- 
regai-d oi the richer of God's goodness. It may also be 
said that God hardens those whom He almnduns for 
their own ailvantage, reserving the cure of their sin 
for the other life, as a wise physician who knows all, 
and govcm.s souls with refisrence to the future. Again, 
f changing the figm-e, lie remarks that the groat Husband- 
man, who is a«iniaiuted with the seasons and the natui-o 



' Mie. vi. 8 ; Deut. xii. !5 f., ato. 
' Uatt. V. Z9, vit. 2B, eta. 
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of tKe soil, frequently lefrains from castin;* tlio sect! ou 
njcky ground. wIrtc it would spring up too precipitately. 
Wlitiu this doGS take place the oljcct is by gnilit'yiug 
ite desire to lead the soul subsetjuently to receive the 
slower husbandry which is more beneficial for it. It 
is not always for (lie advantage of the sick to be 
rapidly cured, and in bestowing benefits God occasion- 
ally procrastinates I'titlier than cfitnmuiiicatc things 
which, when seen and hoard, would only add to the 
sin of those whom e\ eu such peculiar p^i%^^eges would 
foil to con\iuce. When Ood engages to substitute for 
stony hearts the heart of lleah, the promise is not umde 
without reference to the will of thoso concerned ; on 
the contrary, they must lend their co-npoiutioii by 
voluntarily submitting themselves to Uis power, just 
as an ignorant person must yield himself up to \m 
instructor to be taught, and as the sick were cui-ed 
only by coming to the Saviour to be healed. Wlien it 
is said that " it is not of liini tliat iiumeth, bub of God 
that sliowoth uiorcy," all that is moajit to be convejod 
is that Guil diies far more for om- salvation timti wo do 
ourselves. Although it is God tliat aavea the tdiip 
from destmction, it is not brought safe to port witbout 
skilful navigation on the part of the crew. If the 
apoatle speaks of CJod as "working in us both to will 
and to do," this is simply on a level with the general 
statement that oiu- power of locomotion is fi-om God. 
It merely asserts the divine origin nf our power of 
volition and of action ; wo may use this power either 
in a good or an evil direction. In conclusion, Origen 
discusses the difficult passage Rom. ix. 18 ff. Unless 
we are to cliarge the apostle with self-conti-adictian, 
how are wo to i-econcile Ins consuru of the wicked 
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(2 Cor. V.) and praise of the virtuous (2 Tim, i. 16 ff.) 
witli the view that according to him it is tlie fault of 
the Ci"cator that one vessel is in honour and anothtir in 
dishonour? Besides, does not St. Paul himself say 
that " if a man purge himself ... he shall be a vessel 
nntn honour, sanctitied, and nieot fiir t!ie Master's use " 
(2 Tim. ii 21), thereby referring the whole back to 
onraelvea ? The two forms of statement are not really 
coutradictmy; tliuy jvre the opposite poles of a higher 
trutli which we must extract fi*om both. 

When hard pressed by liis opponeata, Origeu had 
always a second line of defence to fall back upon. Ho 
fought them stoutly, and on the whole successfully, on 
the scriptural arena ; but ho could retreat, if necessary. 
into the stronghold aflbrded by a doctrine almost aa 
dear to liim as that of free will itself — the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the soul. That one vessel has 
been created for honour and another for diahonour is 
due to causes antecedent to the present life. ^ 

Origen looks on everything from this standpoint of 
freiidoui ; for him it is tho key to the interpretation of 
the cosmos OS it exists, Wo have already seen that in 
his system human souls form one of the orders eom- 
poeiiig the ctitcgory of created spirits. In the Interest 
of the divine omnipotence, moreover, it is necessary to 
a-s-suine that the whole of the spirits were created from 
all eternity, for "He must always have had those over 
whom He cxei-cieed power." Otherwise we are landed 
in the absiu'dity of reducing the Almighty to the level 
of rt finite being who came into posneHsiiin of thciti by 
a kind of progiess. Ood created all the spirits equal 
uumI alike, becnu.se tliere was io Himself no reason for 
aroduciug variety and diversity. Viewed with respect 
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to their fjiigi']), tlicy aro of tlic sanie divine subetance, 
sliaro the same spiritual light, and aiu iiiiiiiortal iti 
esaeuce. That some have advaucc-d throuyh imitation 
vi God, while others have i'tviled through negligence, is 
due to tlio £i-eedoiii of tbe infhvidual will and to the 
dificrcnt offices aasigiicd to thuiii. Although, strictly 
apeaking, all rational natiu'cs are incorporeal, yet 'as 
liahlc to ctiangt?, and as finite bL-inga who have hacu 
ci-eated, they aie weighted with a kind of materiality, 
and poHsesH from tlie lirHt a body or envelope suited to 
their euviromueuL. Tliis is true alike of angels and of 
men. Absolute iniiuateriality belongs to God u.luiiu. 
It is fnitliei- noteworthy that, idealist as he is, Origen 
confines hi£ attention to the actual eouBtitutiou of the 
spirit world, and does not in the least conccni himself 
with tliu <iucs-lion as to what would have boon the 
proper development for all. He is content to view 
them in their esiHtiug relwtionaaud divevHe conditions 
\m regulated l)y their progress in, or departure Eroia, 
igoodnoHB, 

In the matter of overcoming evil the ubility both to 
will and to do is the gift of God ; only the actual choice 
is oui- own. As the wili to embrace the good is thui« 
due to the influence of the Holy Spirit, bestowed ia 
proportion to our merit, there is in evury good deed of 
ours a eommingling of onr own choice and the divine 
aid; but the latter plays infinitely the greater part. 
Tlie freedom of the created spirits ia therefore only 
relative, and amoimts tu im more than the power of 
controlling their own destiny tor ii time. It is oil 
ovcry baud coiiditioued, and exists nnly within very 
narrow limits. The rational creature has hU envirou- 
meiil givou to hiui j it is beyond his power to comnuuiJ 
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the aucc&98 of his own action ; and even the decision to 
act is dependent upon earlier decisions. After these 
deductions are madi.-, and in view ol: the f(ict tlint all 
rational existence must nltiumteiy find its goal in God 
Hinifidf, what is there left to the province of free 
determination ? What appears as freedom is in reality 
nothing elue than the nece^saiy evolution ot the created 
spirit. Origeii refrains, however, from drawing this 
inference IiimselT. For liim i'reprlorn means imfcttured 
liberty of choice, tliis ujiconditioned possibility of 
descending from the higher to the lower, and of again 
ascending to tho good; aud it means no more. Hi« 
conception of freedom is IJiiiitwl to this its pui'ely 
forma! side, no account being taken of what lies beyond 
the mere act of clioosing, namely, the attainment of 
the good, and the consummation of freedom in the 
onward progress of the being. What escapes him is 
that fi"eedom is essentially free devotion to the good, 
whicli, originating in freedom of choice, afterwards 
becomes an inalienable spiritual possession. Oingon 
indeed ascribes to God a higher freedom than mere 
liberty of choice ; b\it the con.stant neci'ssity of dealing 
with Gnostic and Neop! atonic denials of freedom 
apparently prevented him from perceiving that for the 
created spirit free will is only a stepping-stone towards 
that higher freedom which consista in voluntary 
adhesion to the divine law and the consequent normal 
development of the being. Owing to this iiiadeqiuitws 
conception of freedom, "religious history becomes, in \ 
the system of Oi-igeu. a drama without a conclusion, I 
which is perpetually recommencing, and, tis it were, 
repeating itaoif."' This defi-ct is, however, in soma 
' ProMonsi!, ThiEarly Ftara 0/ ChrMtanUy, iii. p. 3U. 
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degree atoned for by the lofty -niorale pervading the 
view of tho world with whicli it is associated. 



li. TVte Fall and the Creation of the material World 

f In Origin's view tho Fall woe prcimmdaue ; it took 
' place before .time. -began. The poHsesBion of free will 
inailc it possible for ratioun.! croatui-ew either to advancd 
to tho pf>iut of attaining divine wisdom or to become 
involved in wickedness. When the good tliat was in 
them potentially becomes their own they reach perfec- 
tion, and jrivc jilacc to a .succession of worhls which 
serve as scenes of discipline for those who stand in need 
of iL For not all cieated spints have chosen the piith 
of virtue. In some cases " slothfnlneas and a dislike of 
labour in preserving what is good, and an avei-sion to, 
and a neglect of, bettei' things, furniahed the beginning 
of a departure from goodness," and the Isick of good- 
ness is positive wickedness, Their sin, which assumed 
a multiplicity of fonuft, in every case involved a 
diminution of true being, wlucli i» one with the good. 
Where the movements of souls are wrongly conducted, 
the power implanted in their substance by the good- 
ne&9 of their Maker disappears; it was not their own 
oHginally, and may be taken from them a« it was given 
to them. 

fit wan with a view to the purification of tho fallen 
spirits that tiod created the \-isible world. What we 
are accuatotaed to regai-d as the creation of the world 
, is thus, in Origen's conception, not the commencement, 
j Ijut on intenncdiato stage of spiritual history. It is the 
result, of occurrences prior to the existence of thecartii, 
(. which is both a place of punishment and a houae of 
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correction. Life on earth \a the oontiimation of an 
antecedent exis-tt^ncc. Our pi-u«ent 1yt i.s the logical 
and moral conseriueuce ot our conduct in a prior state, 
The diversity that in in tlie world is due to the varying 
detp'ces in which ratioruv! beings have fallen from the 
primal unity in which they were at fii'st cri.'ated by 
Ood. Hence the different orders and ranks of angola ; 
hence the incqiisiJities among men, If one rnnn is horn 
to the life of an uncivilised savage, another to the 
e»jo>Tiiuuts of Icftining juid the fine arts, and another 
, to the privilcgoB of Christian fellowship, this must bo 
* rcgtu.'ded as the fOf»ult of their own indi\ndniil prtjvioufi 
oboice, and not, as the Gnostics maintained, of pre- 
dtustiufttion. Every man's earthly c i re imi stances are to 
be interpreted as a Judgment passed upon his boliaviour 
in a pre-esisteut sUvte. 

The most immediate consequence of the Fall was 
corpni-eal being. In order tci give exteniiil filiapo to 
moral decisions, God created matter as a mobile sub- 
stance capable of undergoing all manner of trana- 
formation.s, and thus of serving as a shroud to the soul, 
whatever may have Iieen tho extent of its rebellion. 
As the servant of angelic betng.s it shine.-? in eele.stial 
splendour; when dragged down to furnish the liabitat 
of beings of a lower order it ii^sumes a gi-osscr form. 
No longer harmoniously united in (h^, the spirits 
diverge from one another upon the ivsi^uniptiuu oi' their 
material garb, which, owing to its infinite adaptability 
08 the outward expre.s«ion of the manifold tendencies of 
the spiritual nature, liceomej) a, veritable "coat of many 
coloui-s," Thaso who stearlfastly adhered tfj that which 
is^ud iiavi; obtained the raiiU of iingcls. and inhabit 
the ethereal bodies of the stars. Their exact place in 
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the heavenly hierarchy oE " gods," t1ii-oue«, dommions, 
j>riucipaUtie8, and powera, haw been detorniiucd by then- 
own (juftlity iind rnefit, Thuse who have utterly fallen 
away from God and goodness have become demons, 
with a posKionatp thirht for evil. Tlieae have had their 
gloiy tuniod into dust, and exist in liideously ugly, 
though invisible, dark bodiea.' In addition to these 
gofxl and evil powers tlie spirit world inehides the 
intermediate and probationary class of human beings. 
Deeply as men have fallen fixmi theii' primal state of 
bloasednefia, they have not sinik ho low as the nialignnnb 
demons; the love of God has not in man 'a case been 
wholly quencheiL It has, however, become cold; to 
use Ongi^n'rt own exprcMsion, the spirit has "cooled" 
ijito a soul. The moral character of "sonls" vuiricM 
according to the degree in which the lower or higher 
nature gains tlm upper liand ; yet all mvln am at len«t 
capable of being restored through chastiHemont to a 
condition of perfect wijiritnality. 

Although they differ vastly from each other in their 
mental con fori nation and in their motives, God by Hia 
ineffable wisdom has contrived that the various purposes 
of the ei'cal.ures sliall lie iit^efully adapted to the 
harmony of one world, and that their eollectivt; activity 
shall make for one end of perfection. That every spirit 
shall be free to take his own course, and that while 
some, for example, should need help, othei-a should be 
in a position to give it, is the deliberate ai'i^angeiiient 
oE God with a view to ensuring the salvation of ail 

' Cf. what D*nte taja of tlioM toil-worn Mmln wU«n» avuiiw liU 

landed thorn in hell— 

■■Tliiit Ignoble lif* 
WliU'li iiiiuli; tliuni vile liufmc, lupw iii«l(r« thom dark. 
And to nil kiKiwIcdge inducemiUe."— (/i/onwi, vii. 53-55.) 
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His creatures. In epite of its varied complexion, tlio 
condition of the world is not one of internal discoid ; 
rather ia it Jiivo"aome huge animal kept together by 
the power and reason of God ns by one soul." On tlio 
other hand, however, this vast and orderly creation 
docB participate in the mi.sery attendant upon -sin; 
" tlie whole creation groanetJi and travaileth togetlier 
in pain until now." Tho hi.'avenly bodies and tho 
angels of God must act pci'foi'co a« niinintering spirit* to 
man, being thua made subject to vanity " not willingly, 
but by reason of Uim who hoth subjected the saine in 
hope," namely, of "' the manifestation of the sons of 
God." The far-reaching eWl of sin is further evidenced 
by the fact that the glory of the Saviour Himself is 
not porfect without His people, foi- whom He waits in 
order to " drink wine " in the kingdom of God. 

iii. Til e Doctrine of Mmi 

Jerome wrongly charges Origen with holding the 
doctrine of the transmigration of the soul from one 
human body into another, or even into the IxKly of a 
beast. But if at this point the Christian theologian of 
Alexandria nevi-r.s himself IViiin Plittonisiii, he certainly 
puts himself in line with it on tlio (question of the soul'ii ] 
prc-wxistoiiuo. Thirt latter doctrine forms an integral 
part of his philosophical system. He does not, like 
tuuuy of the early Fathers, regard man as virtually the 
sole end of creation, but constantly assumes that he is /* 
merely one factor in the general world of spirits.' So , 
vHtentinI is the belief in prc-exi.stence tfl his whole 
theory of the universe that he is not even airt^fiU^ 
' Thu U ijuib coiuUtect with liii reply iu CuIbus, 
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either by meana of PlaWa expedient ot partial recollec- 
tion or otlicrwise, to offtT au oxplanatiun of the luck 
of any coimocting link in consciousnefffl between tlie 
present and the former life. By tlio pwnition he takes 
up with reference to the pre-eslstence of 8oul.>t he of 
eoiu'se ranks liiinself as an opponent of both tlic 
CTcMionist and traduciaii theories aa to the origin of 
the human soul. 

In his psychology Origen adopts the Platonic and 
Pauline doctrine of tricliotomy. The constitution of 
man is threefold, con.'^isting of spirit, soul {^"^(i. anivui), 
and body. Of these elements of human nature the 
Iiigheot 18 tbc spirit, wliich has descended from the 
upper world, and is joined to the body through the 
medium of the aniniiil soiil. The houI thus stands 
midway, so to apeak, between the weak fleah and the 
willing spirit, and conHtiti.iteM the pecrdiar individuality 
of the man. To Origen this triple division of man's 
constitution is neces-sary in order to occoimt for our 
antagonism to God, which can be traced neither to a 
purely jihysical cause, nor to thi; rational spirit, which 
must remain intact. Tliis is scarcely in keeping, how- 
ever, with what Origen says about the s[iirit in man 
having been "chilled" or tmnsformcd into a soul. 
Such a process in\'oh"es o certain measure of defection 
from God, and whiTc this takes place the integrity of 
the rational spii'it must nc-ceasarily be impaired. Nor 
is his fanciful derivation of the Greek name for soul 
from a verb signifying to wax cold, and his consequent 
description of the soul jm divorced i'mm the divine fir«. 
easily reconcilable with his statements regarding the 
8inlcs.s soul of Jesns. Iii fact " the soul is treatt'd just 
aa inconsistently as the Logos : it is a spirit grown 
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cold, ami yet no spirit."' It is, however, only fair to 
sity tliat Origt;n particularly disclainiR dogmatism with 
reference to tlie conversion ol' tlic iinder.stauding into a 
soul, and the different degrees in which in different 
instances the intelligence is tluis sensual ised. Tliese 
and other kindred matters he brings forward, he says, 
" as topics of di.scnSBion fur our readers;." 

Tlie fallen human spirit still retains its freedom, and 
has not lost the power of restoring itself to its formei- 
condition. By our culpable descent to this world, how- 
ever, we fonn part of a Hyssti^im of tliJngM which iu- 
evntably affects ua for good or for evil. To this extent 
Origon felt with Teuuysou that 

"Tlie individual withers, and tlie world ia more and more." 

The individual cannot entu-cly dissociate himself from 
humanity in tlie aggi-egato. Between parents and 
children there is a subtle spiritual affinity of such a 
kind that all who are born into the world are "not 
only the sons, but the disciples of siuners," Tet there ■ 
remain.s in fallen man a spark of tite divine, a germl 
of goodness through the dcvclopmeut of which he) 
may rise not only to the level of the angel.i, but even 
to complete likencs.s to God HinLsclf. According to 
Origen, " the image of Ood " stamped upon man at bin 
creation guarantee's to him the possibility of attaining 
to [K-rtection ; but the perfect i-ealisatiou of the divine 
" Ukene-ss " is n/ached only through the exercise of hia 
own diligence in the imitation of God, 

In his iutiirmediate popsition between the angels and 

the demons man is constantly subjected to two cioss- 

wind^ of inspiration and impulse. His present position 

' Hunad:, Outliaea 0/ Ou IliUirnj iif Dugma, \i. ICl. 
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is therefore one of sevevo ucntfvl and moi-al conflict. 
The hostile poworn of ovil, with Siitau at thtiir hoail, 
instigate hira to sin. Saints have to "wrestle uot 
j^inst flesh and Ijlootl, h»t against piiucipalities, 
against powurs," etc. On the other liaiid, thoy aro 
assisted hy the augels o£ Uod, who are Klationed over 
the way of liglit as are the angels of Satan over tho 
way of darkness, • Evei^'one has his good angel who 
incites liim to well-doing, and his evil angel who 
litres him on to wickedness.- Wo may resist the eril 
HUgfjration, and we may disobey the divine call to 
bettei' tilings, Under every temptation we liavc the 
ooceasary power to enable ua to overcome it. If wu 
choose to exercise it diligently we sliaU conquer, but if 
we use it elothfnlly we are defeated. All depends upon 
the use we make of our faculty of free will. Victory 
consists in the due niastoiy of the passic.iiis, in keeping 
tbein, that is, within the natiu-al bounda of moderation, 
and in free devotion to tlie good. It ie achievud through 
prayer, which weakens the influence of the demons. 
God is " the just president " of tho struggle, and uotiiing 
that befalls an happens without His permission, or oven 
in the la.9t resort apart from His providential giiidaiice, 
though the latter is, of coiu'se, exercised subject to tho 
liberty we possess. 

Origen's conception oF sin is dominated on the one 
hand by the doctrine of pre-existence, and on tlie other 
by that of free will. T\ie first establishes the fact, tho 
second the guilt, of sin. Already in its foruipr state 
tht! human soul was stained with sin, so that it entors 
upon terrestrial life in a sinful condition. Sin i« in- 

' E/iisih nf Banuihta, uliiip. iviii. 
'' ahtiilicrd of llcnaus, Caui. vi. 2, 
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Beparable fioiii man's whole oai-tlily onviroitmuut ; it is 
tl»(; inovitablo shadow caat upon the spirit that has 
wandcrud from its fsourcii. Origeii appi'^rt to have 
been satistiod with this viow o£ the case until in 
Ctesarea he i.rucoimterod thu practiw- o( inffl.nt biipti.stn, 
with its uiaaifeat bearing upon the question of original 
ftin. Tliia led him further to conclude tliat tJiere ia a 
certain hereditary pollution attaching to all the children 
of Adam. " Spermatic gei'ma " of good and evil are 
inherent from the first In every human being. The 
narrative of the Fall in Oeuoaia he interprets alle- 
goricaily as a delineation of the detection of the 
entire human race, Adam is the type of moral agents 
.erally. Bat though Origen tlniw I'egai'ds thij sin of 
'bU men as inherited from their first father, ho by no 
means accepts the doctnue. of total depravity. Man is 
moved by noble impulses width are the fruit of long 
latent germs of good. He Ima an innate di'ip^jHition 
not only towards the lower realm of things that appeal 
to tlie senscK, but also towards the divine, eternal, and 
invisible. In other words, he has a conscience, which 
is virtually a reminiscence of a former and better 
existence. lliLs is the peculiarly spiritual r.!lement in 
roaji, and is directly related to the Spirit of God. It is, 
in short, the law of God written upon the heart. 

The guilt of sin is bound up with the idea of freedom. 
Even since the Fall man niig;lit have conquered evil, 
but he has chosen to listen to the solicitations of the 
demouK until to his original sin there has Ijeen added 
much actual transgression. Not that the body, although 
the i-emilt of the Fall, is in its nature impure. The 
devil 18 not the cause of our natural appetites. For 
instance, concupiscence is not in itself sinful ; guilt is 
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contracted only when we yield to it. In view, how- 
ever, of our fli-Hhly constitution, wliicli ti'ink-rs ovil 
inevitable, and in view of the error iuHcparable firam 
temporary wrong devulopment, our fioudom in to a 
Urge extent illusory. No man can bo sinleHs. In 
Adam nil sin, just as in Adani all dio. Moral tjvil does 
not originate in God. although in His goverament of 
the world it is made subservient to the good ; nnr does 
it spring from matter, which is consequent upon sin ; it 
has its goiurce in the fTeedom of the created spirit, 
that is, not iu freedom itself, but in the fiee act of 
declension fi-ont God. Origen conceives it, however, 
as something negative ; in itN e.sscmwj it is neither real 
nor eternal. It is the oppowite of tnie being, which is 
one with the gfxid. With God's aid evil is not in- 
vincible. In point of fact Origen believes strongly 
in the ultimate conipleto trinuiph of the good. 'I"he 
rebellions spirits iii\ist therefore return to God, the 
devil himself not excepted. When this consummation 
is reached, the present material world ^vill como to 
an end. 




OrIOEJT'S TsEOLOGV: REDEMPTIO^ AND RESTORATION 

Is the mfttter of sftlvatiou Origeu insiHtR upon tlie 
iiecensity of the utmost moral eflbrt on the part of tho 
iadivichml spirit. Hut in view of the ostent to which, 
thmugh oar own fault, the powers of eWl have 
gradually tightened their grip upon us, he is equally 
explicit iu atBiTning tlic newwBity of divine help lieing 
extended to us on a grander seivlc even than that im- 
plied in the assistance of all the gofid powers, if we are 
to be delivered from Satan's thraldom and restored to 
a state of perfection. G>od Ilimself must come to our 
help. Thus no human effort can save apart fi-oiii 
divine grace. 



i. The Four Bevdations 

Ever since the Fall God has been rendering help i 
through the medium of a manifold nnd pi-ogiej^nive i 
levvlation. To begin with, He ham placed us imder the 
tuition of the natui-al law of conscience, which is bind- 
ing upon nil rational envitiires, angels and widereal 
spirits, equally with men. being subject to its sway. 
No man haw perfectly kept this law; "there is none 
that doeth good ; no, not one." Yot where, tlu-ough the 
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cultuiitiQD of the ray of Hglit tlius iuipliinted in the 
human spirit, something has been accomplished iii this 
direction, nn'u shall not go iiltcigctiiur Tinii-wftrJfd. 
Philosophy, liowovor, is no passport to the kingdom of 
heaven, from which the pagan is ahiit out because ho 
docs not believe in Ohi-iwt, and is not born again of 
water and the Spirit.' Elsewhere, it must Vic said, 
Origen speaku with uiori! liefiitaiicy. Wliat he clearly 
says is tliat the natural light of leason, implanted hy 
the Wold, is inaiifficient. 

The next stage in the onward march of revelation 
for the relief of tlie fallen spirit is that reached in the 
law and the prophets. Tliroiigh the precepts and 
escrificia) system of the Mosaic law the power of sin 
received a distinct check. Yet it was only a shadow 
of better things to come, the clay model as it wore of 
the futuj'e bronze figure, the schixilinaster whoBe train- 
ing smooths the way for the reception of more perfect 
pnucipleB. Even when supplemented hy prophecy, it 
cannot eori(|«ei' sin and erroi'. The prophets were pnre 
spu'its whose l>ochly nature was not the result of their 
own declension from Goil Altliongh clothed in mortal 
flesh, they were sent by the Word to minister to men 
battling with temptation, and to shed npon their moral 
darkness some rays of celestial light. Their mi^^ion 
was confined to a selected nation, so tliat it might 
become the centre fi'oni which tlie salvation of Ood 
should go forth to the ends of Hie earth. But these 
measm'Bs still proved inadetiuate. 

The light of conscience and the force of Uw having 
failed to bring Imck the fallen spirits to the divine life, 
the Word ITimself had to appear in order that this end 
' /« Rnri, ii. 7. 
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might be achieved. Rence the humiliation of the ouly- 
begotteii Son, Although inan could uot rise, lln could 
stoop, The Word and \Vi3d0111 of the Fatiier assiimed 
the Eonn of a servant in or<ler that by His obedience 
unto death Ho might teach the art of free obedience to 
those foi' whom thni-i; tm uo other i-oad to blessedness. 
This is the fuller revelation of the gospel — a revelation 
adapti'd to tlie \'arious needs of the different orders 
of rational creatures, from thct highest angol down 
to the lowest demon. To all men bui-denod with thi.^ 
coi-poroal nature the Wot'iI lias at leiigtii visibly 
appeared to bestow upon them redemption and eternal 
bli'sseducss according to the mpiisiiro of their recep- 
tivity. The two ftictoiTi in oiu' Jimtification are our 
faith and Christ's blood; "of tlie two, however, it is 
much more the blood of Clu-Ist than our faith that 
justifies." ' 

Even this is not the final revelation of God to men. 
The gospel is related to the perfect truth aH the Old 
Testament to the New, oi- as the legislation of 
Deuteronomy to the rest of the Pentateuch. It is 
only the shtulow of the realities to be iiNhered in after 
our asoD has run its coin-so. Temporary and mutable, 
it HWftits its full unveiling through the second advent 
o£ Chi-ist. Then it will resolve itself into the uternal 
goffiH, which ns the complett; revehttion of the divine 
pHi-poHCH iias "no outer shell and no representation." 
This eternal gospel lie,* concealed in Scripture, although 
to some extent it is discernible to the reader who can 
understand the mystic sense. It is the help aflbrdod 
to the perfect, and in beaven the saints shall live 
according to it^ laws. 

^ InRma. v. 8(. 
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ii. Tfie Iiicamation 

To Origeu's loind the wonder of woiiderB is tliat tlic 
very Word aud Wisdom of God should Lave exUtcd 
\vithiii thu frame of that Man who appeared in JudEea, 
tibould have been born aud uttered cries aa an iufant, 
should linve soiTOwed, died, and riseii again. The 
coiubintitiou in Him of qualities so human and so 
diviiH! baffles the tindorfitauding. If we think of a 
God, wa nee & moiial; if of a tnati, we behold Him 
returning from the griive 'ladun with the spoils of 
vaiiqiiislsed death. Indeed this is a mystery tlie ex- 
planation of which 18 perhaps hidden fi-om even the 
celestial powers. In s-peiiking of it therefore Origen is 
careful to state that he is not dogmatising, but otdy 
surmising. 

A true-hearted Cliristian, Origen loyally acct-ptN tins 
fundamental doctrimi oi' the gospel ; he is deeply 
toadied with the love of the Saviour who "aboeod 
Him.sclf ... in order to iiiitiefit om- race." Viewed 
in itself, moreover, and apart from hia system. Ids 
teaching upon the Incivrujition takes I'nnk with his 
best ^v'ork. In this connection lie may even bu said 
to liavc rendered Hpecial nervieo, for never until he did 
so, through an able analysis of its constituent partA, 
had the comjileti!ne*H of the hum/in nature of the 
Kedeemer been adec|uately set fortli. But obviously 
the dogma of the Incarnation ilof.s not fit well into his 
speculative system, one of tlio root prineiplea of which 
is the imnnitiibility of the divine life. Upon such a, 
presupposition the Word could neither sufter nor die. 
Besides as pare spu'it He could not unite Uims(;lf 
directly with sin - tainted corporeal nature. These 
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apparent contradictions Origeii tries to solve hy means 
of his ingonious iloctrine ol" IIil- iiiteruicjdiai'y lumiaii 
?Q.uLy£ Jusiia. It was witli this soul, wliicli was iiliki; 
capable of assuming si iHiidy and of receiving God. that 
tlm Word united HimselE: His union with the body 
existed only in n<y far aw it wa.s media.tud through the 
soul. In thus indicating tho metaphysical basis of this 
redemptive \inic>n with thu Woril, OrJgen makes it 
clear that the soul chosen for this honour was one 
that had never fiilUtn away fi-om God or ceased to live 
iu closest fellowship with tho Word. Not that the 
soul of Jofiiw was in any respect difl'erent fioiii all 
otiier human souls : but in tho exercise of its freedom 
it electtid to love righteousness, aud that witli such 
ardour as to destroy all auaceplibility for change. It 
was thus raised beyond the possibility of sin; froTu 
being a fact its siulesiiness became a necessity. The 
Logos, however, did uot so dwell in the soul and body 
of Christ as t<) preclude his operation on other re- 
ceptive souLs according to their merit; on the contrary, 
Ilis action continued tt> \n: a« widespread an befort'. 
But in no case was the tmion so close as in that of 
Jesus. Tho vanous funetion.-* aud attributes of the 
Word made flesh are presented hy Origen as a fliglit 
of steps, so to speak, which the Chi'istiaii ascends a*i 
his knowledge Increases, But here too the ideal ethical 
union is that bttwecu tlie Word aud the human soul of 
Jesus. Through tho immouaity of its love the latter 
was so closely joined to Ood as to bo of one spirit 
with Hiiu. Using an illimtration of epoch-making 
importance in the history of dogma, Origen compares 
the union of the two to n imws of redhot iron. The 
soul lies perpetually in tho Word, tho humanity iu tlio 
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' divinity, rtit iron in the fire. As Uic uiotal !» capable 
J of cold and lieai, so ia the sniii capable of deitiwxtioii ; 
the soul of Christ is complL'tdy trausfusud with the 
.' divine fire ; " in all that it iloes, feels, and understands," 
it is God, and that ininmtiihly. Aucunlinftly, in Scrip- 
ture the human nature is frequently spoken of in terms 
of the diiinne, and vice versd. UlixI ;ind intimate as 
this union is, however, it does not amount to actual 
intermingling of the sonl and the Word; rather does 
the former cleave inseparably to the latter by a con- 
stant exercise of will. 

Although the Alexandrian tboologiaus rejected 
Doc(;tism in its grosser form.s, thurc is uevertbeloss ft 
certain Docetie tinge about their views reganling the 
Lords bi>dy. Clyuiisut especially conies voiy n«ar to 
divesting it of all reality. According to him the body 
of Jesus, being sustained byadiviue power, re<(mred no 
food. It wa.9 also Impervious to pain, ilis doctrine of 
the human soul of Christ enabled Origen to ancribe to 
it the sensations incidental to Ixidily existenco, mid 
to maintain the impassibility of the Logos. Jesos 
really hungered and thiisted. was tired and slept, ex- 
perienced sorrow and suflering; but these sensations 
were confined to the soul and the Iwdy, which were 
both truly human. Yet through its iuttmate nnioa 
with the divine the body of Jcsu.s luid a special 
character of its own. Not only was it pure and un- 
dcfilwl, as the oH'spriug of a virgin conceived by .the 
Holy Qhost; through the %\'ill of the Logos acting 
upon matter, which ia essentially mobile, it also 
posacasod the property of us-siuniiig the particular 
form most calculati^d to impress the beholder. That 
Jesus appeared thus iu ditteruul forms to dilTcrcul 
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pei'son.'i, according to the loettsiirc of Lhcir aljjlity to 
receive Him, is sliownby tliu exclusion Croui the Mount 
of Transliguriitioa of all llin apostles except thu three 
who were alone fit to behoW His glorification. He had 
one aspect to the sick, ji.nutlim* to tlic strong wlio 
followed Him up the mouutaui slope where He taught 
them the Beatitudes. To some He wii» witlioiit form 
or comelinesw, but for others the divine beauty ahoiie 
through the material frame. At Oetlisemaiie it needed 
the traitor's klis to di«L-lriao Him to the inauaceptible 
ci-owd. It is thus rvideut that Origen'n view of matter j 
aa a changing subatance qualifies to some extent his I 
admii^Hion of the ruality of Clmst'a body. On this 
account it lias even been eaid that " the incarnation, as 
he represents it, is more nearly allied to the religion of 
India than to that of the apostles." ' 

It was further held by Origen that during Christ's 
earthly life there touk place a gradual glorification of 
the .HoiU by tlie Logo.s, and of the Iwdy by the soul, no 
that from thia standpoint also the body of Je.gus had 
no stereotyped form even prior to the resurrection. 
Aftci- that event, which was a reality and no mere 
appciirancc, it was a uniformly gloiified body, and 
l>ecame more and more glorified until it reached the 
jxiint of complete volatiiiHation. This explains why he 
(diowed Himself alive after His passion only to the 
disciplcH; there was no longer about Him anything 
which the unenlightened could aw? Transformed at 
Ieiif{th into pure spii-it, and received into the Oodht'ad, 
He ia no longer man, but is identical with the Word. 

In building up his theory of the incarnation Origen 

' PffJisoiM S'A" f^in-ly i'mn (>/' ChrhH^nii'y, lii. p. 337. 
' Cimtra Cdium, it SI. 
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makes use of material gathered fi-om sundry MOurct»i. 
Indeed, with the single exceptitin of " mtMlalism," it is 
hardly too much to stiy that "jil! euuceivaWe hertwiw! 
are here touched upon, but guarded by cautions."' 
Apai-t fi'ou) the Docetic element alifddy alluded to, 
perhaps the most notable blemishes iu Origeii's theory 
are itei vacillation between a personal and au iin- 
pei-eonal Logos, its virtunl subvention of the- reality of 
the union of thu Word with hmnanity (seeing that 
oteofdiug to his own system the perfect soul of Josua 
caouot be a human soiil at all), its semi-dualiatic con- 
ception of the Redeemer's person, and its suggestion 
that human iiatui-e is but a temporary garb, and not 
destined for eternal gloritication. On the other hand, 
thi! gi-eat merit of Oiigeri's eouception is that within 
tho framework of a scientific Christology an ample 
place 18 found for the humanity alongside of a full 
recognition of the divine nature and personality of the 
Word. Thus at length the human nature came to its 
rights, and the idea of the incai-nati'/ii was really 
accepted. 

Origen was the first to use the term God-Man. In 
striking out this bold espression he sought to indicate 
the value of Christ's prn-son, not only as the levolation 
in bodily form of the fulness of tho Godhead, but olsOi 
as showing the possibility of the- limnim spirit Ijecomingl 
wholly di\ine. In tlio iuearnation of the Logos w« see 
y I tlie restoration of tlio oiigiual unity between the divine 
and the human, and tho earnest of the re-deification of 
the entire spiritual world. lie did^ not, like the Latin 
theologians, propound a doctrine of two natures, but 
Bot himself to -show that the man Christ Jesus Ix-cttmo 
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grfwJually one iu will and ia EocKug with the Deity, 
and is in tliin raspect a modol for tin: jjtu-foct (Jlnistian 
to wlioui alone His pisrMiin can be kuowu. The tendency 
of hiH Hpeculatton. however, wa^ to obscure the reality 
of the Redeemer's person. By representing Him as all 
that Christians ciin conceive Him to have been, Oiigen 
virtually reduces Christ to the symbol of a many-aided 
redeuiptiun. For the advanced Chrlstiiin His humanity 
together with its history has no real t^ignilicance. What 
the true Gnostic finds in Hira is the revelation of tlie 
divine Reason. Tlie only important consideration for 
him is that whereas, hitherto, the Logos had dwtilt only 
very partially in mankind, "his indwelling iu Jetnux 
inaagnrates his moi'e complete indwt.'lli[ig in men. He 
ia not concerned with Christologiciil problfiiis. Ques- 
tions regarding the divinity or hunianity of Christ 
are only for imperfect Christiana, who, however, are 
entitled to look to thu perfect f<.>r theii- i^ohttiuu, and 
for the defending of the same against error, whether 
Docetic or Ebiotiitic. 

iii. The Sacrifice of Christ 

In Origen'a view redemption ia in no sense an 
exAltation of the created spirit to a higher position 
than that which it ori<;inalIy occupied; rather is it 
peasentially a restoration to that position of perfect life 
in God which the spirits in the exercise of freedom 
deliberately nbandoned. The redeemed are tho«e who, 
puriUed from every stain of aiii, find once more in God 
their all in iill. It is through Christ lliat this consmn- 
mation is I'eached. In Uini ihe unity of Gcjd and the 
ci'vatcd spirits, which had been broken by the reljellioa , 



of the latter, is again jictuuUy (MUiblislicd ; and He Is 
tims ti^<^ ra]lyin|f point for the re-elovatioti of thi; 
entire sph-itual world to thu iliviiic. 

No one can read Origen withont being dtriick with 
the vastness of the atniospliere. The wide sweup of 
his imagination, his speculative boldnoaa, and his noble 
spirittialitj' are in cvidenci; almost on tveiy pagv. It 
waa a natural result of bin view of the solidarity of all 
things that lie Mhoiild have I'oyarded the death of 
Christ aa a sacrifice for the whole world. Ita bene- 
ficial offccln are not liuiitod to men; tln;y extuiid to 
angels as well. After His ascouHioii He became to the 
ODgcls art angel, aw Hi; had bi-coiiie a man to men, aud 
so is made all tliiugn to all. His blood, slied on 
Calvary fur men, lias lx;eu uiyHtically sprinkled upon 
the heuveidy altar for the redemption of celestial 
beings, if not for sin, yet in oi-der to an increase of 
their ble««edness, Christ was thus a double victim, by 
the blood of whose cross the Father lias roconciltd all 
things unto Himself, whether tliey l>e things in eartli 
or things in heaven. The effoct of the Siivioup's 
offering of love extends to the utmost reach of the 
disturbance that hai marred God's plan of creation. 
Even in Hades, whither His soul descended wliih*t His 
body lay in the tomb. His salvation was imparted to 
the Kpii'its that were willing to receive Him. So time 
is it that " in tiie name of Jusub every kneo shall bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and thiwfs 
under the earth" 

Origan was the first among the early Fathers to 
e-Iaborate a theory of tho Ati.irii;un>iit, 



duiuji^ 



made use not of the (Scri]jtiiros only, but alsti of such 
current popular conceptions as appi.-ared to him vthiciUly 
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valuable. Among tliose, one of the rnont wideRpread 
that which viewed Che ik-iibh of Chrifit its a mnsoLi 
1 to tlie cluvil, who Ijeld us hi bondage. Tlii'ough 
sin we sold oumcIvbm to him, thu coin lie paid for as 
being that of murder, adultLTy. and theft. Christ's 
death wa? nece-ssavy to I'l^dtiuui us from tliis slaverj'. 
With this view Origen linked on the Gnostic notion, 
(founded, doubtliws, uiion tliii micit-iit priiieiple Uuvt 
sincerity towards an enemy is not obligatory), that the 
devil allowed him.s(;lf to l)u duped. God oH«red to bim 
the human aout of Christ in exchange for Ibo sonla of 
uit'D. This the devil hinwt;]! groatly desired, eousideriog 
that with Jesus in his power lie could make an easy 
prey of the whole Iminan racw, Tlin.mgb tiie Lord's 
beLrayei-8 and inurderei-s he took poMse-swion of the houI 
o£ Jeaua, as he had ei.stwhile done of Job's substance. 
But the torments caused him by that sinless soul were 
so intolerable to him tliat lii_! could not retain liis hold 
Upon it. Jesus luw thua vuii(|uishod death aud bim 
that ha<] the powi.-r of it. Not only «o ; HiN victory is 
also the emancipation of all who believe on Ilim. Tlio 
true King dethroned the usurper even whore he had set 
up his dominion ; He went down into the realm of 
death to set the piisonei-R free. Thus, then, ia Clirist 
our ransom. The God who became man, the divine 
high prie-st within the Redeemer, paid tlie price of our 
ii'domption from the sovere-ignty of Satan; and the 
offering whicb He laid upon the altoi- was that of His 
hiimiU) soul. Tlie body, as esscntiidly unreal, could 
hax'c no shai'O in the atonement, and His spirit the 
Saviour bad already committed to the Father. 

Crimen further r»!gards the death of Christ as an 
expiation otfered to God. Cbriht lias rccouciled us to 
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tlio Father by miffeiing thp pniiiNlniiont of deftth lo 
which otir {fiiilt Imd ilmkIli-lkI us liable. Atthoiigh 
Origoii did iiot dcvcJop tliu cf)ucc]>tii3u of thi; vicarious 
character of Christ's sacrifice, as was aubsoquentlydone 
l>y Auxi'lui, lie UQdoubteclIy took tlus vit-w of it. So 
mucli is implied even in liis coustaut use of the epithet 
"our Saviour"; hut we find this st-andpoint di:fiiiitely 
adopted in his writings, which represent Chrint as 
hu\ing put on, so to speak, our (Uthy garments, and 
drunk the cup of suffering that we might ho spared its 
bittt;rno8s, wlule God has "willed the intervention of a 
propitiator, tliat those might Ijc justified by faith in 
Him wlio could not be jiistilied by their own works." 
It was divinely decreed that -salvation should rest upon 
sacrifice, that tlie power of sin should yield only to tlu- 
power of crucified love, In Origeu's view puni-shmunt 
is never "identified with vengeance, but is always 
couiiectri;d with the ameudnieiit of the sinner." There 
is no such thing as divine wrath. When through the 
dominion of sin chastisement no longer availed to make 
men better, then in Hid love tlie Father sent the Si^n, 
who, through His sel E-sacrificiug death, destroyed the 
power of sin, and won for us remission from p)uiish> 
meut, Christ's sacrifice is thus a sii.ti.sfaction not to 
God's penal justice, but to Hia loving will. 

By His death upon tho crosM and His glorious resur- 
rection Christ has also, accoi-ding to Oiigen, triumphed 
over the demons and freed us fiom their dominion. 
Tlioir weakness stands out in sharp relief against the 
bright background of the holiiie.s-s revealed in the 
Redeemer's autterings. It is this holiness that gives to 
these Kufleriugs their power. In virtue of it thu 
demout) arx> repulsed, and we are enabled to enter upon 
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the new life of those "risen with Christ," IE His 
ileivtli h(i,g overcome nil hostile powers of evil, it is no 
leas efRcaeious in subduing sin in believers themselves. 
But only those who iu pemtonci! and fftith yield them- 
selves wholly to Him can experience the sanctifying 
power wliich goes forth from Him, and which consumes 
sin in everyone who receives it, as fii-e consumes the 
flesh of the sacrificial victim. It is thi-ongh Hi.s death, 
which waf^ in every way inti iKpensahle to the world's 
redemption, that this divine power of salvation has 
come to full realisation. Freed thereby from every 
corporeal and local limitation, Uo places His divimj 
love at the service of all, and by the breath of His 
mouth withers up evil. In the martyrdom of the 
saints there is a virtnol conlinuation of the crueifisiun, 
As a true priest ottering the sacritioe of himself, the 
martyr too, in his own measure, conquers evil. All 
innocent blood diniiuishcs the empiic of evil, its efficacy 
in tlus direction depending upon the value of him who 
surrenders his life. 

Wliile Origen does not, like the Gnostics, deny the 
historical character of Christ's redemptive work, nor, 
like Clement, virtually ignore its objective character; 
while, on the contrary, lu; maintains that for less 
advanced Christians it is quite essential, ho yet holds 
that this aspect of the tiiith is not the highest. Owing 
to the diversity of the spirits, particularly of men, the 
redeeming work of the Woril is not ooiitjned to one 
fitereotyped form. While its material aspect as a 
visible redemption from the powen* of evil appeals 
most strongly to those of weaker capacity, there arc 
others to whom the work of Jesns is primarily one of 
enlightenment In communicating to them fulness o£ 
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knowlcdgf! Ho alno makes them sharerx of His own 
life. Tlirouf^h thi; liclp of the Divine Teacher thoy are 
restored to I'tjllowsliip with OocI and attain ttt dcitica- 
tion. This is the goal for nil, and the object of 
ChriBtianity in all its fltages; but the true GuoBtie 
reaches it not throiigli I'aith in tlie crucified, but 
through knowledge and lovo. In thia way he rises 
above the lustoncal Clirist, and lays holii of the very 
essence of the Son i-evoaled through His teaching in 
the eternal gospel, Tho Christ of the perfect is not the 
Clirist of faith, but the Christ who dwells in us ; not 
the Cliiist of hiwtoiy, but the CJiuiNt i^iE experience. In 
thus maintaining the objective reality of Chtist's 
sacrifice, while yet relegating it bo a subordinate 
position. Oiigen has recourse to wliat Harnack ci^lls 
his "masterly art of reconciling contradictioiia." in thia 
case the ie.?pective views of the orthodox Christiaos and 
of the Onosties. But tlio clear-cut maimer in which he 
separates tlit: divino and human elements in the person 
of JeauB, to the destruction of its unity, constitutes the 
chief blot upon his thcoi-y. 



iv. ITie Soid'a Return to God 



If, by IJis conquest of sin and Satan, Christ has 
rendered our salvation possible, there must atill bo on 
our part an appropriation of it. The human will must 
co-operate with the divine grace, Christ's work Imves 
scope for our freedom and our faith. No doubt "in 
good things the human will is of itself weak to nccoui- 
pliah any goorl, for it is by divine help that it is 
brought to perfection in ovcrytlung," ' yet it is equally 
• 1 Jh Friiu!. iil. I 2, 
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true that " God wishes us to be saved by meana of our- 
selves." It w only when we havu fi'utily clio«ca thn 
good part tliat grace comes to our aid. Tho meiisure 
of its bestowal i.s regulated by our spiritual priigi-esa. 
Ab the Houl a-scendfi by successive stages to tho divine, 
it is gradua.ily and pi-oportioiiatcly endowed wit!) 
grace. 

In the soul's return to God the starting-point is 
repentance, which must be earnest, and repeated with 
every new trausgression. Lite John the Baptist, it is 
the Lord's forerunner, preparing His way in the soul. 
Even a good man will stumble, hut he does not, like 
the wicked, abide in his sin ; rising np agaiu. he turns 
to the Loi'd with bittei' tears and fasting, ancl so escapes 
like a bird fivam the snare of the fowler. lu the 
absence of repentance Chiist's redemptive work in 
rendered nugatory, but it will avail us even after 
gi'ievous post-baptismal sin if we abaiiilnn it in true 
penitence As punishment is proportioned to trans- 
gression, so is forgiveness to repentance; a partial 
repentance means only a partial salvation. Ti-uo 
repentance finds vent in confession, not only to the 
Lord, Init to such ClniMtia-n brethren as are wise 
spiritual physicians, and especially to " a priest of the 
Ijord," by whoso iu.struction and warnings the sinner 
may be helped to overcome Ids sin, Christ has been 
expressly commissioned in order that the (evil) 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed, and that 
through his atoning death t-liey may Ije di^tniyed. If 
wo thus acknowledge our sin now, the Lord will heal 
n«; but if we fail in this way to anticipate our accuser, 
we must, in that day when all secrets shall be dis- 
closed, share ids fato in hell. The genuine penitent is 
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also careful to loforra his life. Apart from RUclt 
amctidniput, repentance is vjiiri and cmiversioti unreal. 
No less necessary in order to our spiritual recovery 
is faith, or the reception into the heart of that which 
is believed. For faith is not more assent, but a heart- 
fcllownliip with God wliich expiesseB itself in cor- 
responding works of righteoiianess. It is our own 
act, although for all increase of faith we arc dependent 
upon divine aid. Faith ia the essentia! prerequisite of 
tmc knowledge; to know Clirist we must bulievc on 
Him. In seeking Uiin we must aim at no pai'tial 
appropriation of His grace and truth. It is towanis 
the whole Cliriat " in His indivisible and liigher nature " 
that oui' desiie must be directed. Yet we may and do 
partake of Him in difleient degi-eee. The majority 
know Christ only according to the fleah, i.e. 6s cruci- 
fied; and while even so they occupy a higher position 
than the idolater or star-woi-shipper, or heathen phiin- 
sophei', they are yet but the slaves of the Loi-d, who 
must riac by auecessi\'o stagca to be disciples, little 
ehildi'eu, children, brothers of Jesus, and sous of God. 
Christ is thus formed in us only gradually, and dwella 
in every aoul in proportion to its receptivity.* Our 
knowledge is a growing quantity. Beginning with 
the religious apprehension of things visible, it rises 
to that of things invisible. From the vision of the 
crucified, the mind passes to tlio contemplation of tlie 
glorified. Redeemer, and giasps, so far as in it lies, the 
divine essence itself. 



' If Origeu vaa a ^iieuulntivo liildtiicliiliuntui, lie WM t.]ao n idniliGTol; 
plans rnyatic^-a fuiunmimr of Bernard of UlaiiTKni and UiQ unknown 
tkuthor of the Dc imifatione ChritU, of Tnuler and Bchmcn, o[ SiuiXon 
sud Hadante de Guyon. 
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This result, howevea", is nob reached throHgli know- 
ledge alone, apart from lovo. The triis knowledge 
ia not of a eold and purely intellectual uatui-e ; it 
is essentially love, and its Emit is holiness. Mini's 
God is what he superlatively loves. The cooling of 
the spirits in their devotion to Uod was their fall, for 
it meant that they turned with zest to the jnfeiior. 
Man '\>i so con.gtituted that he miist love, whether tlic 
object of his artection be the truly or only apparently 
good ; and where lie chooses wi-ougiy, and becomes 
addicted to any fomi of idolatry, God recalls him 
through loving ehastiecmeut to the right path. The 
lever that raises iia is the divine power in Christ ; and 
wheJi we hji.ve by tliis means ascended from the depths 
of sin and worldliucss to the heights of holiness, we 
once more love God in Christ with all our heart and 
soTil. This love also manifeRts itself as obedience ; it 
inspires ua to leave all and follow Him. In doing so 
w<! become spiritiiulJy regenciate. The work of Chi'isfc 
throws open to us the path of regeneration; but, oa 
conceived by Origcn, this is not a dctinite renewal of 

', the inward nature. It ia merely a process, which is 
lifelong; and, owing to our constant liability to 
deteriorate, it may be tortuous. Of regeneration in 
the sense of a new birth or radical change of heart, 

I accompanied by Christ's royal rescript sealing our 
and opening for na the heavenly Manctuary, 
Origen's theological system knows nothing. This 
means that no one can make snrft of heaven. But 
tliUH to take away the ekineut of assurance is to 
emasculate religion by depriving men of the peculiar 
rest and enjoynumt which tli« doctrine of forgiveness 1 
i» lilted to afford. While, however, in this way tbej 
13 
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very inaiTow of evangelical (ioctrine may be said to 
be alien to Origco's system of thougbt, he is not 
carcl'iil always to wear the strait waistcoat. Not 
only does he style Smptisin ihv- bftth of reptiueratioii : 
again and again, in setting fortJi tJit; love of God the 
Father, and tlie bleiisings of adoption and souship 
" fii-at given in the new covenant," hia words reflect 
iu no inadm[iiAte dogiee the true message and spirit of 
the gospel 

In its iirogJ<«3 Gndward, then, the eoul i-iscs step 
by step, aiid advances from onu stage of recovery to 
another. Beginning with faith in the crucified Kc- 
dcemer and the acceptance of Holy Scriptui-e in its 
literal sense, our knowledge of the truth is deepened 
and widened thfough the onlightuning influence of the 
Spirit, until its sanctifying power cleanses us fi-om sin 
and elevates us once more to the level of the heavenly. 
Faitli becomes a highei* knowledge which reaches ita 
fiOiisuniinatinn in the direct spiritual vision of truth. 
Enlightenment by the Spirit is bestowed concurrently 
with, aoid in proportion to, the sanctification of the 
heart, and as the result of this twofold rtpiritual pro- 
cess the redemption brought by Clu-ist is i-ealised in 
iiB. In other words, this in tht- path along wluch 
humanity can reach its destined goal of deification. 

Although ho conhdentty contra.tts the Christian witli 
the iienthen, Origen admits that owing to tlie inborn 
tendency to sin as well an tlie constraint of ovil habits, 
there is in oveiy ease much required in order to com- 
plete sanctification. But the Spirit of Clod ciui offvct 
this in the face of all oh8tii.cIes, Where there is the 
willing heart, and no luck of spiritual exeiciAt;, there 
will be piogiess iu holiness. What is evil in us will 
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be cast out: what ia hostile to our spiritual life will 
be overcome. The Savioiu' waits to wash Imtids, hihI 
icet, and liead, until wo be entirely purged from siu. 
Pcrfoct Binlessnuwrt, howe-ver. in not always effected 

f wherever Christianity is embraced; indeed, this result 
is attftinixl by but fuw professing ChrJMtitins, and upii.rt 
fi-oQi the acceptance of Chriatian doctrine it cannot be 
iittttincd at all. 

In Origin's system Christian ethics is based on Christ 

[*S*"the substance of the virtues." Tlie moral quality 
of an ad.iou is detemiined by its ultimate relation to 
Uim. Those who profess to be His disciples, aud yet 
let tJio cares of this life or the de^eitfulness of riches 
crush him out of their minds, are wreathing his brow 
afresh with the ci-own of thonw. It h not eltivish 

|. obedience to the outward letter of the law, but the free 

I obcdii-nci- of the spiiit procuediiig fi-om lt>ve, thnt cou- 
stitutcH true holinwts. It is ill thu heart tliat good and 
evil are roally accomplished, and to the pure in con- 
Bcienco all things are pure. Under the ChriBb'an 
dispensation the only fasting of real value is faating 
from sin. and the only consecrated ftltar is that of the 
believhig heart. Neither is tliore any such distinction 
of dnyn as in Judaism, for ull days aliki> are days of 
the Lord, Lofty as is the spiritual character of this 
teaching, Oiigen takes a somewhat narrow view of 

'certain points connected with individual and social 
ethics. Tills was no doubt dne to the fael, that in his 
time the State was based not upon Christiiiii but upon 
pBgan ideas. He was thus constiuined to teach that 
Christians may serve kings by praying for- them, but 
Diust not bear arms or " slay men." They must, even 
ag public office in the intei"cst8 of a diviner servico 
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in the Church of God,' " Tilings Btraiigled " arc not fit 
Eoocl for a Christian; an oath of any sort ia not foi' 
him. To contract a second iiiumagc is Iiighly censnr- 
ftble ; to attend a theatre or a circus in to comuiit ain. 
Moat astonishing of all in it to find Oiiycu fiilh>wing 
Plato in maintaining the uccoBsity of " the meilicinal 
lie" hecivnse of ite corrective eil'eet upon tlie patient 
In spite of these blemishes, however, his ethical stand- 
point must be pronounced singularly exalted and 
pure. 

In his idea of the Churcli Origen dissociates himself 
from the view accepted in the We«t since Cyprian's 
time, that it consists of all who are baptized. He hvys 
stress iipi>u the distinctifiu betweeu the Church visible 
and invisible, and in this piirticular he I'cpreaents a 
distinct advance upon the view of his predect^sftOf 
Clement also. For Origeri the Chm-ch in the com- 
munity of the holy, the one family of the i>!aints in 
heaven and upon eaith, the great company whose 
ruling impulse is the will of God. It is the Lord's 
bride, His house, Hla temple, His Ixxly, and is without 
spot or wrinkle. Its members arc confined to those 
who truly believe, and outside of it there is no salva- 
tion. In the visible Church, despite the utmost etfort 
to secure purity, there will always be some tarcD 
among the wheat. Open sinners are to be cast out of 
the congregation, ns are also even lesser uffcudciv 
whom repeated warnings fail to affect. As Origen, 
however, had re*vsou to know, there may be such a 
thing as unjn»t excommuuieatiou on tlm part of 
"envious and self-seekiug bishops," but in this case 
there is no exclusion from the kingdom of heaven, just 
' CmUra Ccltum, viii. 73-75. 
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an, on the conti-aiy, such exclusion does take pliice 
in the case of the sinner agiiin.it wliuiii no ccclo- 
iiia«tical sentence has been pronoimced. ThoHC who 
are wrongly cast ont of the Church must bow to the 
UQJust decree, and await tlie unerring judgment of the 
future, 

The unity of the Church is spirituaJ, and exists ^ 
under a variety of outward oi'ganisation. Many 
churches go to form the Churcli visible, which in 
Origen's view, as in Clement's, is the reflex of tlie 
heavenly Zion. Noteworthy and interesting in this ^ 
connection in his attitude towardn the Rnmiui See, ' 
While not animated by the hierarcliical Hpirit of the 
West, and while maintaining that every Clu-istian who 
adopts Peter's confession shares in the privilege con- 
veyed in the Saviour's words, " Whatsoever thou 
slialt bind on earth, eha.ll be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thon shalt loose on eartli, shall be loose<l in 
hcftven," he wuvertheless felt a genuine veneration for 
the antiquity of tlie Church of Rome, and was ready 
in a limit«ii sense to admit its primacy. If the Lord 
did not found the Church upon Peter to the oxcluHion 
of the rest of the apostles. He neviirthelow by His woi-d.s 
distinguished him alwve tliem all. Origen did not V 
regai-d this distinction as the hereditary possessinn of 
Peter's sucetiasurB at Rome, but at the »ame time he 

iked upon "the etenuil city" as the most aTicient 
and houourahle Boat of the Christian faith. With 
.great zest he made a pilgn'inago to it in mder tliat he 
might witness and hear for himself the worship and 
doctrine of what had ahenfiy tK-como the leading 
Church in Christendom, and perhaps his keenest pang 
in connection with his condemnation by Demetrius was 
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caused by the knowledge that it was acquiesced id by 
the Italian See.' 

According to Origen evpi-y Christian is a priest in 
virtue of the spiritual saeiifico wtiich heoftei'N. Tlirough 
almHgiviug, charity, self -mortification, martyrdom, we 
sliarc iji the Kacriliei; of Clinst, aiid so iu His priest- 
hood. But it is only in tliis mora! and tigurative Benae 
that any layman can be called a priest. Origi-Ti <litl 
not allow the treatment uieted out to himself to lead 
him to belittle the office of the ministry. He magnifies 
it more than Clement does, and shows a distinct loaning 
towai-di! a restricted use of the prioatly name. "Hiose 
who bear it, however, must havi* tv cliaructei' iu keeping 
with it. In short, " his doctrine of cierir-al anthority is 
not unlikf that of Wiclif. The power to bind and 
loose depends upon the spiritual worthinesa of him 
who wields it." - No ttxed conclusion had Iwen arrived 
at regaviliny the extent of this power. A distinction 
was generally made between moi-tal and venial fom, 
but it reinaimd a rjnestion whether mortal sins such as 
murder or idolatry, committed after baptism, coidd be 
forgiven on earth. In some coses a single absolution 
was allowed, but alieady in Orlgen's day the ChnicJi 
of Riiuie regiitflod no sin as nn])ardon)iblo if duly 
repented of. His avni view on the subject appears to 
have undergone a thatigo. Iu his earlier writmga he 
uncomproinisingly affinns that no death-sin can be 
forgiven by the Church. Not thai in such a case tile 
siunor is hopelessly lost ; God may forgave him in iwme 

' At all pveiite, il' wo may trust Eusiibiun, liu wrote to Popn P«biui In 
viiiiiioalioii i>r liin oi'Uioiliixy, kikI rvqiivsting to bu vvadmittd la MiMr. 
sliiji. Hf nhove, p. 63. 

' Bias, Christian FlaUiaMt, p. 211. 
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future ffion. Latterly, however, he repraseuts the moat 
hfiitous sins as t]w suljjeets of jiri&stly absolution, and 
reserves the exconimuui cation of the Church for the 
olxluratoly impenitent. 

Origen wan no Hacramentariaii. He attached but 
litlli:; importance tu the vbniblf. In hiw view the 
sacramentH have only a symbolie value, aud belong to 
the catfgory of veiled forms and images by wliieh the 
trath can be eominunicated to the "comtnon muu." 
For the latter, indeed, they are essential, wliile even to 
the advanced Christiiin they n.re of some consequence. 

Bapttnm with water is nierely the symliol of the 
Houi's puriticatioD. It does not effect thiti; it only 
repreaents it, The purification itself ja antecedent to 
baptism ; wo must btr dead to ^iu bL-forc we can thi-ough 
baptism be buried with Christ. A certain impurity, 
moral as well as physical, attaches to birth, but in 
baptUni wt; Iwive llie visible couoterpart to this. It is 
thus a second birth, by means of wliieh t.he stains of 
the first era ei'iiMe.d. Not that this nwnlt is duu to the 
water, for baptism is essentially a birth t'l'om above 
throngh the Holy Ghtist. Where it is not snch, it has 
no purifying power. Those who .set-k baptism without 
laying aside tlieir sins do not thereby obtain pardon, 
While the Saviour baptizes the holy with the Spiril,, 
He relegates the siuful to the fire. The same outward 
coreinony may thits be fraught- with Malvatioii or with 
condemnation. To receive baptism unto salvation is 
tar from easy. There i.t no magical or nuces«ary con- 
nection botwoBU baptism with water and the reception 
of the Holy Spirit. Hut where it in properly received, 
and tile Spirit comimniicated, the .symbolic chaiacter 
of baptism is tiunsc^nided, so to speak, and it becumeH, 
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through the power of the invocation of tlm Trinity, 
"the beginning nad sourcn of divine gifts of grace ," 
operating the forgtv>Mifas of all former sins, and tillitig 
the heart with tlie Holy Spii-it The pardon of post- 
baptlsinal Bins must be procurfd by oufhoIvl's tlu-oiigli 
repentance, charity, constant striving afttT what is 
good, and should it so pU««t; God, tluough the liloody 
baptism of a martyr's death. In accordance with 
apo«ti>lie tradition, the Church adniuiisters baptism 
even to infants ui recogiiitioTi of the fact that in every 
human being are real stains of sin which require to be 
washed away by water and tliu Spirit, 

Quite in keeping with tliia view of baptism is 
Origen's doctiine of the Lord's Supper. In no case 
does lie attach value to the external and tlie material, 
ajid accordingly it is not tlie sign but the tiling 
ttigitified tlmt lifts impm'tanee for Iiim. Not that the 
water in baptism or the bread and wine in the Supper 
are wortliloss ; they do confer aoniotliing, but ouly in 
the same way as the external ui the life of Christ 
whose mii'aclos were fraught with temporal advantage 
to those on whom they wern wrought, while yet iw 
helps to faith their true significance was a spiritual 
one. With the saciiflce of the Lamb of God for the 
sin of the world, other afwrifice.s liave ceased. In the 
•sL Eucliarist, thei'efore, there is no material sacrilicc, no 
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bloodless repetition of the sin-offering on the Cross, the 
only sacrifice associated with it being that of the 
Christian himself ; and no material pi'osence of Christ, 
■who ia, however, really and spiritually, and realty just 
becaaie spiritually, present. When the Saviour spcuka 
of His lx>dy and blood. He does so in a spiritual aenae. 
Tliese terms refer to Hia teacliing. When we receive 
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them we are said to eat His flesh and di-ink His blood, 

" Fur it was not that viRible bread which He- held in 
Uvi hands that God the M^orJ called His body, but the 
word as a symbol whereof that bread wa^i to be broken. 
Nor was it that visible cnp that H<? called Hii* blood, 
the word ae a symbol whereof that wiue was to be 
red out." ' The body and blood of Chn'st can only 
that word whicli nciurishes and delighta our souls. 
" Inasmnch as H>.' is pirt'wtly pure, His whole flesh is 
food; aiid becaiiae His every act is holy and Hia every 
word true, Hi.n whole blood is dr'iiib. For by the fleah 
and blood of His word, as if by pure food and di'ink, 
the whole human race is refreshed."' Of this true 
broad from heaven the desert-manna wai the type, and 
the Lord's Supper is tlie appointed memorial. In this 
commemorative feast we are re-endowed with the griuie 
of Ood, not, of course, through the mere external act of 
communicating, but through the spiritual eiy'oyment uf 
tlie mystic bread. We renew the memory of Christ's 
body and blood by exercising tru-tt in Him and by ex- 
preasing our confidence in prayer. Although Romanists 
Iiave claimed lii.f Nnpport., there is no gi'ound for the 
opinion that Origen held the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation in any form. No change taken place in 
the elements used; they do not "become" the body 
and blood of Christ. Ho does, however, refer to the 
idea of a bodily presence in the Supper as dlstinctivo 
of the elementary Christian who is in bondage to the 
letter, so tliat already in hi.'* time this stiunge enper- 
Btition had apparently arisen. Origen calls attention to 
the fact that Christ did not say, " Tlds is the bread of 
tlic New Testament," as He said of the cup, " Tlds is 
* /« i/iiW,, Serif! $0. * In lev., Hom. vli. B. 
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My blood of tlic Now Ttw^tatneut," becaiiuM; the breiul is 
the. word of righteousness or of thu Old Testament, 
wliile tlie wine is Dm word of tlic knowledge of Christ, 
Old Testament righteousness cannot confer blessedness 
apart from Citith in His pjistsioii. It is writk-n, " Bk-ssed 
is he that shall eat broad in thu kingdom of God." 
There, however, there will be no eating nnd di-inking 
of a coi'poreal iiatiiro. but a partaking of tluit angtlic 
food of which our Lord speaks when He says, " My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me." This is 
meat indeed and drink induced. The elements used in 
t\w saeianient are moi'ily symbols to aswst oui' wwik- 
uees. The bread in itself ia and reniaitts co^-lIptibl<^ 
It (am do UH no good apiirt Eroui a living faith, a pure 
heart, and an upright con^cienco. It is not having off 
to eat of the consecrated bread that works lis barm, 
but tin- wicki-dnp.sN that leads to such omission; nor 
does the obser\-ance of the sacrament do us good if we 
be lacking in regii.rd to a virtuous life, lu listening to 
Christ's words we drink His blood as truly as we do in 
theSupi)cr; the only difference is the introdnctioii iii 
the latter cyise of the symbolical. What ia of service 
to those who observe it not unworthily i.s not th« 
material bread, but the prayer of faith which has been 
uttered over it; and what injiues thoNe who partake 
of it unworthily Is not the bread itself, but the power 
of the truth in the words bound up with it. 



V. The Last Things 

Origon disaociates himself entirely from those who 
paint the future in coioHrw of seiisiious attractivontsw, 
and look to it for a repetition on a luxurious »cale of 
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siicli bodily pleasures as may he tasted in tlus life. 
He rejects the notion tliat the eartJily Jenisaleiu will 
be rebuilt, and that the favoiiri^d i 11 htibt Units will livo 
on the wealth of other countries, whose souk shall 
minister to their L-ujiiynieat. IVi cht-riMh such inia- 
■ taken ideas is to interpret tlie Scriptures ■• in a sort of 
Juwish sense," and to .show tin iiicai>a<;ity to understand 
metaphor. It in abniird to suppose that, when the 
Saviour uiake.4 a promiae to tlie disciples concerning 
the joy of drinking wine with them in Ilia Fathei's 
kingdom, or asserts the blessedness of those who hanger 
and thirst'. He intends His woi'tis to be applied in a grossly 
literal sense. This would be to extract from them a mean- 
ing unworthy of the divine prornisi'-H, The food of tlie 
saints will be the broad of life, and their drink the cup 
of divine wisdom. So far fri>m being of a sensuou-s char- 
acter, the future glory of God's kingdom will be such aa 
it liivth not entered into the lieart of mnu to conceive. 

When a soul departs this lite, the evil spirits endeav- 
our to make a prey of it. In this they are successful, 
should it reflect their own avaiice. envy, and other hiid 
((ualities; but those souls that have followed Christ 
are doHvereil fioni their power. Only a few, such us 
the saints and martyif*, are fit to enter at once on 
the direct vi-sion of God; the voKt majoiity require to 
undergo a process of purification before they can roach 
the hijihest hhjssedQess. At death the good are borne 
by angels to a great lofty island situated somewhere 
upon this earth.' This oarlldy paradise is the first 

' Cf. Diinto— 

"iSe God's aiigvl Uiuk, 
Wliilxt lie of liell pxi'IbIiiiikI : l.lioii rrnm hcnvnn r 
Sny wharafor* haat them robticil ma'l" 

iruTtaloT]/, y. 101-103.) 
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place of triaJ, and witnesses th6 initiatory nta^ oE 
purification fix>m thuse hetiver oHVnces which coulJ not 
1m* viMited witli due elmstiatment in this life, Origen 
descriljes it as " a fieliool of souls," in which they fttc 
taught by angels the meaning of what they saw oa 
tarth, tiiid atio receive some insight as to the coui-se of 
future events, Here^ too, they are instructed regarding 
the nature of soul and spirit, as well as tlie full 
Bignificant'C of Holy Scripture. From this lower para- 
dise souIr ascend to a higher, in order to undergo still 
further purification. This iiscont doisn not taku place 
with uniform speed; some lise more slowly than 
others. But each aa he mountft npwaids through the 
spheres to the kingdom of heaven sees wliat is done in 
these regions of the air, and diacovei's wiiy things are 
BO done. At lost, having passed through all giadatious, 
and being purged from every deWenient, the soul rises 
in the pure ether to Goil, and passes into the heavens 
as a follower of Him whn has said, " I will tliat where 
I am there ye may be nl«o," In tlii.s way many may 
reaeh the kingdom of God before the fijial consumma- 
tion of the world. 

The souls of the wickud are incapable of such an 
a.'wcnfc, and remain behind iu Hades, the place uf 
punishment, hidecd, till Christ descended and released 
them, even the souls of the patriarchs and the prophets 
could not pas.s the fiery sword that haired the way to 
paradise. Those who died before His advent had to 
wait for Him in Hodes.^ Now, however, though all 

' Cf. Dante's linea— 

"I WIL9 n^w tn tliat oatita, 
When I beliclil u piiiKsant one anive 
Amongst lis, witli viotorioiia tropliy ciowu'd. 
IIh foi'l.U till! aliiwlo ul' 0111' lii'st |iartint 'Ituw, 
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most still pass tliroxigh the fite, the n'ghtiiotiP can do ho 
unscorched, becauae iu them there is nothiug on wlijcli 
it can seize.* But the gidlesfi art; " toi-mented in this 
flame," which the Lord has kindled to conaunic evil ; 
they ai'c, that is to May, the prisonerfi of runioi-su. For 
the flames of Hadca ai'c not mattiial ; they ai'c thti 
tortui'ew of an accusijig conscience, a vivid recollection 
of sin. and the agony caused l.iy tlio sepai'ation of soul 
and spii'it. liut for the guilty tliis is punishment 
enough. Indeed we can no more conceive tlie miseiy 
ot the condenjned than we can imagine what God has 
prei>ai'ed for them that love Him. There is, however, 
a limit to their punishment ; it is not really eternal, 
though so called. Still, it may last for ages, for the 
uttennost farthing must be paid. But sin that is un- 
pardoned in this, iTiay be paTdoued iu some futni'c. 
leon. Punishment, too. has always been a purifying 
power; its sole- pui|)os(! in to purify; and the tiuie 
must come when the worst may eflcapo h-om the penal 
fire. Evt;ryfiOul niu«t ultimH,ti;ly pft^iM out of pm-gat"ty, 
and every world-epoch must- end in the rescue and 
deiflcation of all spirits in order to make way for a 
D«w one, " The end of the world, and the final con- 
Abel l>is cbIM, and timih rlgliteowi niaii, 
Of M0S6B kwgivpr for fnitli npjirov'd, 
01' ]iutnari<li Abi'iham, iLtid Diivicl klli^ 
Ihi'hi^I wJM] hm sire mill vvilli liiit sons, 
Ni>r witlioiit Itftchcil whniii so linni hi' ivon, 
And otiirrs manj more, ivhoni lin lo li!is» 
E> Kited. '"-K/Vf"", iv. 19-r.B.) 
' 80, loo, DuntR : — 

"I am »o fnim<id by Owl. tliankii to nil grnoo I 
Tliat any miffi-'raiiuv of youi' niisi-ry 
Toiiclieo m« not, nor flaui'i or l.lml GorD« Sw 
Aauila at."~[In/»rna, li. UD-Sa.) 
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Humiliation, will take place vvlic-n every one shall be 
subjected to puimliuumt lor liis sins; a time which 
God alone knows, when He will liest^w on each what 
he deserves. We think, indeed, that the goodness of 
Gi)d, tlu'oiigli His Christ, may recall all Hin creatures to 
one end, even His enenn'es bein^ wiitr[uered and «nbdni.f I." 
Thus did Origen cling to the larger hope, although He 
regarded this as an t-s^iterit; dftctiim- ; " for the multitude 
it is sufficient to know that the sinner is punished." 

CoiTOsponding to this development of the destiny 
of the individual soul after death there is n gcnenvl 
development of God's kingdom upon c-ai'th. The gospel 
gains increasing acceptance; the Jews are converted; 
and there is a reign of peace. So far, however, even 
iindcr these ciicumstances, is sin from being destroyud, 
that there will be a final rally of all the powers of evil 
under Antichrist, in accordanct^ with the prophecy of 
Daniel and the writings of St, Paul. After a period of 
war and famine, eartliquakcs and peelilcnce, during 
wliicb some repent while others persist in wickedness, 
the end of the world shall come suddenly and lui- 
espeetodly, wliilo men eat and drink, buy and sell, 
Iniild fiud plant. The dissolntion of the earth by the, 
whieh only the more simple understand in the litei-al 
and matei'ial sense, is mei-ely a metaphorical way of 
delineaf.ing those inward heart-throes by which evil 
is erased from the souls of the penitent. There will, 
however, be a new heavea and a new earth, in so far as 
" the fashion of this world passeth away." But this do>si 
not involve the destruction of th':' matei'ial siibstance of 
the universe ; it implies only a change of quality. 

At the close of the present aton Christ will return to 
judge the world in rightcousuess. This event is spoken 
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of in Scripture after the analogy oi' a Immau ti'ibiinal 
in order to givii it vividiics.s, but in fact there will l>e 
no outwardly visible appearance of the I^rd. Hia 
retuiu is not material, but spiritual. The symbolic 
imagery ased by the prophets in speaking of this sub- 
ject in to bt- Hpiritually intei-pi'eted. Christ ajipearo 
iictually, in power and gloiy, I'evealing His true nature 
to all, to the wicked as well oa to the righteous, yet not 
otherwise than He even now unfolds Himself to tlio 
eye of faJth. Although this is the senBe in wluch he 
(mdei-atands the wecond coming, On'gen in tyiret'ul to 
explain tliat be does not reject " the second presence of 
the Son of God more simply understood." Not men 
alone, but all spirits muat appear before Christ for 
judgment. To the demons are meted out tlie punish- 
ments reserved for them, and in the endurance of which 
their wickedness will be gradually purged. By tliis 
means tlio veiy devil himsolf will in the end be re- 
covered to goodnoHs. Even a.lthough, strictly speaking, 
lie if* not to be classed as a imivi-rHiilist, never certainly 
has universtvlism found more tlioroughgoiiig expression 
tlian in the thought of Origcn. In legard to the pajti- 
culai- question of the salvation of Satan, it is curiouK 
and ijiti.ire'^tiiig to find an answering echo to the boliily 
optimiiittc creed of the great Alexandrian in the breaat 
of our own Scottish poet Burns — 

" But, fare you weel, aulil Nickie-ben 1 
wad yu Utk a Ihouglit au' iiiea' ! 
Vu uiblins mighl — I iJiiina ken — 

81)11 liao a Htakv: 
I'm wae lo ihiuk m}mJ yon (l('n 

Ev'n for your »&!(«!''■ 

) AJdrea to ihe Deit. 
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The doctrine of the resurrection of the body Origen 
«cc«ptcd OS an iutitgrnl part of tlio Chureli's creed, and 
even defended it in oppoaition to heretics. What made 
it possible for liim to take up this position — that 
he lind difficulties about the ecclesiastical doctrine is 
evident from Contiii Celt. v. 14 ff. — was the lan/piagc 
uaed by St. I'aul rogaiiling a Bpiritual body. This 
enabled him to jjet rid of hia doubtw, and to take refuge 
iji certain cliiinicterLstic refiiifmeutf* upon the apostle's 
words. In tlm way lie was led to hold that at the 
resui-rectiou w« shall be clotlied a second r,im>.' witli Ihc- 
body tliiit wo now inhabit. It will be the same, but 
with a diiFerence. Owing to a change in its material 
Htibstanee, it will be spii'itual, gloi'ions, incorruptible. 
By the power and grace of the resurrection theiij 
will be educed fiom the animal body ii spiritual body 
devoid of all material attributes, and even of members 
with HensuouK fuuetions, a body reNplendent as the 
stars of heaven. This is possible, because in the sub- 
stanct? of the body there is an indcstniet.ible genu 
whici) raises it up and restores it, a« the geniiinatjve 
principle in the gi-ain of wheat which dies in the 
ground restores the grain into a body having stalk and 
ear. The will of God who made it wiiat it is can niisc 
this present body of ours to tlic pimty and splendour of 
a spiritual body "accoi-ding as the condition of things 
requires, and the diinerts of oui' rational natuie shall 
demand." ' The differences in the degi'ee of glory 
among those who viae again are expUtined by the fuct 
that the soul's new tenement is conditioned by it* 
woith. Li every c;ase the general features will be 
preserved, and the body i^uited to it« new cuvii-onment. 
'iiuiViiH!. iL 10. 3: iii. e. 4. 
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Origen holds strongly that '* tlio end must bo like the 
beginuing," a perfect unity iu God. An the riiRiJt of 
the soul's progress tlu-ough discipline, thei-u will be 
effected a restoi'ation exhibiting the pei-fect equilibrium 
of ft perfect life. Law shall not clash with freedom, 
nor justice collide with love. But this gi'eat con- 
Bumniation, the complete return of tlie all to the 
origbial unity with God, lies still beyond the resnn'ec- 
tion, whii-li i.iuly IjriiigK it nearer. One by one the 
wholly sanctified reach tlieb- goal, no more to wander ; 
but many uiutit be still further instructed and purified 
befoi'c they can stand around God's thrLHie. Towartla 
tliis result, however, all things tend, and at length the 
end comes. Then all know the Father even as He is 
known by the Son. Evil is abolished by the convei-siou 
of the wicked, and tliat goal of happine«H is reached iii 
which Ood is said to be "all in all." Not that even 
then all ai'c un a level. There are "many niansious," 
many degrees of blossodncsa, Througii sin the soul 
may for ever be unfitted for gainiug the loftiest heights, 
and from this standpoint, at any rate, Origen declares 
the eternity of punishment. 

rigen looked witli disfavoiu- upon the primitive 
ristian eschatology, whicli coimected bleasedneps 
with the second iwlvi;nt of Christ and the last judgment. 
For him the state of perfect febcity is reached ini- 
inediately upjn the severanct? of the Iwlieving soul 
from the moi'fcal body. The brilliaat attempt which he 
iiKbke.s to convey an adequate idea of bliss, while yet 
eliminating all seasual delightj*, deserves to rank an 
one of the grandest efforts of genius. The notion of 
a purgatory or cleansing fire, baaed upon 1 Cor. iii. 
13-1.1,15 a legacy to the Church from the Alexandrians. 
'4 
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After Clement and Origen, however, the only one of 
the Greek Fathers who seems to have retamL-d the idea 
was Gregory of Nysaa. It ultimately passed through 
Ambrose into the Western Church, where it soon 
became naturalised; and in the great poem of Daiite it 
baa received such graphic and striking expression as to 
secure for it a permanent pliico among the conceptions 
that have moulded and dominated tln'ological thought. 
One of tlio least satisfactory featui'cs of tho eschatology 
of Origen, and of the Greek theologians who followed 
him, ia the extent to wliich it ignores the thought of 
the judgment and the reapousibility before God of 
every indiWdual hou]. In primitive Christianity these 
were matters that were not allowed to wlip into tint 
background, and to cease to lay stress upon them is to 
reduce forgiveneas to an empty name. Yet, whatevei- 
may have been the view taken by the general body of 
the people belonging to the Ea-steru Church, this was 
certainly the case as rogaids " scientific" theology. Not 
that the tcim judgment was no longer employed, but it 
was robbed of its re^I significance. In hia conception 
of the cousuraniation of being, it is unfortunate that 
Origen so frequently fails to distinguish between the 
cloMO of the present world aud the close of all things. 
Again and again the reiicli^r is coufn.sed by this mixing 
up of ideas belonging to two separate categories. A 
distinct delJJieatiou of perfect life in absolute repose 
is perhaps beyond the i-esources of human thought 
and language. Another criticism to whicli, ever since 
Jerome's day. this part of Origen's «yst«m ba« been 
exposed, is that the hope of final harmony is in-ccou- 
cilable with the doctrine of free will. If in the future 
life the will is still entirely free, what eecurity ift there 
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that this " final restomtion " will l>e fiual ? The created 
spirit may fall agaiu as it fell before, and uiidyr hhcIi 
conditions there may be a perpetual proce.'w of iilternate 
falling and rising, which after the lapse of countlei*N 
ages leaves the enil as ffir off bs ever. This objection 
may be logically sound, yet it ia unfair to Oi-igen, and 
misrepresents his meaning. Without in the sHglitest 
degi'ee infringing upon the inalienable liburty of 
rational cix-atni-es, and gi-antiiig that the soul Lh free to 
rebel as long as it chooses, we may yet surely with 
reason decline to infer from our observation of tine 
abort life that it will be etenially obdurate. 

Such, then, in brief outline, is the system of Origeu. 
It baa been described by one modern writer as "sub- 
lime," * and by another as " a precious lepertoiy of 
profound tlionght." ^ Characterised by great boldness 
and originality, it certainly forms the high-water mai-k 
of Christian thought in tliat fresh and formative period. 
It was also calculated to exort a healing influence in 
view of the antagonisms then abroad. Origen was 
opposed alike to the tinreasonable rejection of human 
knowledge so common in the Church of that age, and 
to the arbitrary u.so made of it by the Gnosticii ; and 
although he erred no doubt in not sufficiently sifting 
what he appropriated fiom Cheek speculative pliilo- 
sophy, it is not to be forgotten that he writes in no 
hidwbonnd spirit of dogmatism. Where divergent views 
are in"econcilablc, tli« reader is invited to chowie 
between them. It, moreover, his religious philosophy 
seeks to focus and pieeent in complete form the 
scientific knowledge of his time, it makes no pretension 
' FmscuHd. - Rtil open nine. 
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to be anything beyond au honest and reverent attempt 
to nrrivo at a truly spiritual conception of Christianity, 
lie was a pioneer, and ouglit to be judged as such. 
Tet he was fai' more than a pioneer. " Orthodox 
thi'ohjgy t>f all cieeils lias nevi.'i- yet ad\aiiced boyond 
the circle first mapped out by his mind." ' Within the 
sphere of Christian dogma he wa« tlie Hi'Bt, and lie has 
been the only independent, biuldei'. Even Augustine 
and the Reformers (Lutlier, (Jalvin, etc.), the only other 
typical builders in the Idstoiy of dogma, never aimed 
at being anything more than rebuilders. Much of 
Origen's .speculative thinking, which the Church waa 
constrained to accept, has been indissolubly hound up 
with the simple faith it.wIE, and the rule of faith hu^ 
thus gradually a.sauraod a more philosopldc aspect, 
If the Church has outgiown many of his modes wf 
doctrinal wtatemeiit, his beautiful and ardent spirit will 
be a source of inspiration to her so long as tlie woild 
endures. 

I Harnacic, Blstery af Xhiftna, ii, p, 834. 




Is one sense Oi-igen had no eucceasor. Nature is not 
so prolific in men of his moral and intellectual stature 
as to keep up aii uiibn^ken apof?twlicaI succession ijt 
this sort. Those choice spirits that tower like Alpine _ 
peaks above tlie general level o£ humanity appear ouly ^ 
at intervals upon tlie stage of history. They are indeed 
"the world's epoch-makers," the uncrowned kings of _ 
learning, tiiyught, and science. Origon Is undoubtedly I 
entitled to a place amongst these giant souls. What 
Carlyle says of Frederick the Great inay with still 
more fituess be aaid of him, " his movements were 
polar." No oue can study his life and writings without 
being impressed with the greatness of Iiis personality 
and the versatility of hia genius. His work in any 
single department of theological study would Iihvb 
brought him fame, but he excelled in all departments. 
He was the fnunder of seientilic theology, the pioneer] 
of a reverent criticism, tlie cliampiou of froe and uu-j 
twttricted investigation, and a hold speculative thinker;] 
but he was al»o at the same time a great Christian 
pi-eacher, a believing expositor, a devotional writer,! 
and an orthodox traditionalist. Ail pai-tiea drew' 
material from his writings, and the champious of 
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conflicting schools of thought claimed liim with ti\ua.\ 
confidence for their side. Tliis was perhaps partly due 
to the fact that "on mnny suhjectB thu opiuioD^ of 
Oi-igen resemble the moving statnea of Unndalus, 
now heru, now thei'e ; they are not to be fixed on a 
pedestal and idt-ntilicd by a nanio " ; ' but, apart from 
the Gsttint to which hia inconeiatencies may lio ex- 
plained by the distinction he made between exoteric 
and esoteric teaching, it is absurd to judge him by the 
rigid dogmatic standard of modern theology. Due 
allowance must be made- for the fact that he lived in 
an age of freedom when as yet Clu'iatian belief was in 
a more or leas fluid condition, and tradition was iu the 
course of formation. Only when we regard him not in 
the light of later dogmatic opinion, but iu that of one 
who furnished many stones for the future edifice of 
Clu'istian thought, can we powibly do justice to Oiugeii. 
Here suffice it to I'ccojmise that for long he was the 
dominating foi^ce in the theological world ; tliat all 
subsequent theology has bL-t-n largely shaped by him ; 
and that even when every deduction has been made 
for his errors, he must still, as i-egards spirit and 
metliod, take rank as the irleal Christian theologian. 
But if in respect of genius and influence Origen had 
no immediate successors, either at Alexandria or else- 
whei-e, there wi.to not wanting those ujion whom to a 
certain extent his mantle had fallen, and who, as they 
were able, continued to propagate hi.i principles. No 
fewer than seven teachers followed him hi direct 
succession as presidents of the Catechetical Scliool, 
namely. Heraclas, Dionysius, Kerias, Tlieoguo«tu». 
Peter the Martyr, Didytnus, and Rhodon. Although 
' B. A. Vaugliui, Ettayi and l^ntaint, vol. i. p. 31. 
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all of thetn wei-e in sympatliy with Oiigea's philosophy 
— this was tnic cvcu of Peter the Martyr, who made 
certain coi'i'ections upon Oi-igen's system where liii 
coiisidc-red its conclusions inconsistent with the rule of 
faith — the school seems to have made little headway 
after the clisn.pptjftraiiei? i>t' thy great master himself. 
Indeed the tide, instead of ftowiiig, began to ebb, and 
aft*r thu time of Tliei^gmwtus it-i adhi^n.'ntK were 
obliged to assnmu the defeimive. Partly this was due 
to tlie I'ival attractions of Neoplatoniam, wliich at the 
conimcnceuient of the fourth century bi-came the pre- 
vailing philosophy in Christian as well as in pagan 
flii'clcs, and paitly to the cireumstance that the Church 
was wholly engrossed with debates Upon one particiihir 
subject — tliat of thu Trinity, aud could not give a 
thought to the elaborate philoaopliy of Origeiiism. 

It is evident that Origen's inlhience iu Alexaudi-ia 
was not extinguished, or even diminished, by Ins con- 
demnation at the liand of Demetrius. On the death 
of the latter, Heraclas, the hiend aud pupil of the 
exiled teacher, was chosen bishop. This was the 
reply of tJie Eastei-n Chui'oli to the unworthy treat- 
ment meted out to Oiigeii.and a significant comment 
npon the exclusion of presbyters fi-om the synod con- 
vened to prououncc ecntenc* against him. I'rior to 
his elevation to the leading Egyptian .See, Heraclas had 
acted, first as colleague, then as successor, to Origeu in 
the Catechetical School ; and when the latter went into 
exile, it mii-st havo been somu mitigation of his sorrow 
to reflect that the work he loved was in safe hands. 
Of the actual tt-acliing of Heraclas, however, we possess 
no details. He tUet! in a.d. 249. 

When Eeraclas became bisliop, he woa succeeded as 
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Imml of the tiaiaiug scliool by Diouysius (Alexandrinus). 
perhaps the most learned, and certainly not tlif li-ast 
eiitliu^iaAtic, f>I Orlgen'a disciples. Distiuctly inferior 
to Iiim in speculative power, tlieie is no e^ndence to 
show that he developed in any important respect the 
teaching of his master. Ho was raised to tlie bishopric 
of Alexandria in the year 248, and died in 265. 
Without oxcirptioual gifts as a professor of theology, 
ho was undeniably a rare success in the episcopate. 
His ecclesiastical leadership was characterised hy much 
wisdom, and even in hie ov.ni tiinu won fur liim the 
title of the Great. Calm and courageoiiB, gentle ajid 
generous, film and faithhd, ho pos8i«.sfd that peculiar 
combination of qualities which go to the making of an 
ideal Church ruler. IS'o prominent ecclesiastic ever liail 
lees of the implacable, dictatorial, or official spirit. 
Amid the many controvei'sios, doctrinal and ecclesi- 
aitieal, in which he was called upon to take part, he 
bore himself with splendid moderation and unfailing 
broth erline«8. While frankly contending for what he 
believed to be the right, he always favoured free dis- 
cussion, and never was guilty of anything approaching 
to hierarchical assumption. It was by the path of free 
investigation that he- himself had been couviucod of 
the truth of the gospel; and to this principle be 
adhered alike tbi'ougb good report and bad, refusing 
to condemn what he had not read, even when less 
hcnjpuloua persons I'cpresented to him tiiat the perusal 
of BO many heretical writings might seriously injure 
bis own soul. He would have scorned to use against 
an opponent the convenient weapon of excommutiicif 
tion. So far from anathematising those who held 
milleuariuu views, ho lield a protracted conference 
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with them, aiid citpressed his love for NepoB their 
leader; and when writing to Novatus the Schismatic 
h« was careful to call him "brother." His life, in short, 
IB a notable illustration of the far-reaching influence 
of a conciliate jiy and Helf-di.'nying spirit. 

From fragments of a work written by Diouyaiua 
after the death of Nepos ou the millenarian ([ueetion, 
» work in which he argTies against the gcuuineueaa 
of tlie Book of Revelatiou, it ie clear that his ability 
^^8 a critic was of no mean order, although in combat- 
ing eiTor he seeniB to have allowed his zeal sometiinea 
to outrun hie i.iiBCretioi], and so to have fallen into 
error himself. The same thing is true with regard to 
hJR couk'ndiug against SaltL'llianiMm, which found favour 
with the bishops of Egypt: in his nageruess he uses 
language which amounts to a aubordinationist denial 
of the unity of the tliree Persons in tin.- Godliead. 
" The Son of God," lie says, " ia a creature born of God, 
and not identical with Hjm in nature, In nulMtonce 
Ho difl'ers from the Father as does the hushaudmaa 
fi-oni the vine, and the shipwright from his boat. 
Furthermore, as a creatm-e the Sou did not exist Ijefore 
His creation."' But when, in answer to a complaint 
nddresHcd to hiiu by the bishops of Libya. Dionysius 
of Itoine issued a treatise in which he tri^nchantly 
exposed the erroneous expressions employed by the 
Alexandrian bishop, the hitter, while endeavouring to 
explain the a«sertion.s to whieh exception bad l)ci^n 
taken, practically withdrew what he had so unad- 
visedly .ipoken. it is not ([uite clear what was h'm 
precise position with refereDco to the great dogmatic 
r question of hie age, hut he appears ta have occupied a 
' Athanoaius, Dt 3<7Jtleiitia Dioayrii, c. 4. 
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stand point midway between the UmtariauiHiu of Arius 
ami the Trinitarianisin of Athanasius. 

The Iwiliaviour ol' Dioiiysius during the Deoian 
persecution was singiilnrly diguificd, prudent, ttud 
brave. A troop o£ soldiers sent to seize Jiini scounxi 
tlie neighbourhood, leaving un,searcliL'd only bis own 
bouse, wliere for four days he. placidly awaited them. 
Having then shown bimsclt' out of doora h<; wm 
arrested, only to be speedily hberated by a band of 
Christiana whom he Tftinly besought to allow him to 
secure the martyr's crown. He knew nothing of the 
craven sp it-it dinplayeil niauy centui-ies latw by 
Cranincr. From the liiddcn fastnesses of the Libyan 
desert be contiolled the attivirs of his Church until the 
death of Dccius, Driven again into exile under 
Valerian, because of bis unflinching testimony to 
Chi'istian truth, hu l)ecame tlie herald of tlie. gospel 
in various quarters. The accession of Gallienus in 
260 reopened the way for the return of Dionysius to 
Alexandria, where his exertions during a time o£ 
pestilence exhausted the (.'uergics of on outwoni frumo 
and hastened liis death. He remained true throughout 
to the spiritualism of Oi-igen, his indehtedneKS to whom 
be "was always proud to acknowledge ; and when his 
beloved master was imprisoned, imder the Deciau 
persecution, he wrote to him a letter of consolation. 

In the direction of the school of catechist^ Diouy,siu8 
was followefl by Piei'ius, an eloquent tutwiher. who waa 
called " a second Origen." He led an ascetic life, nnd 
wrote a commentary on Hosea ; but with the exceptjou 
of a few fragments preserved by Photiua we know 
nothing of liis teaching. It was as a pupil of Picrius 
that Pamptiilus imbibed his strong admiration for 
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Origen's tbcology. Regarding tlio doctrine of Theo- 
gnostiis, his immediate successor, we are also coinpara- 
tivciy ignorant. Pliotiiis ciiticisea his views, but lauds 
Ilia eloquence: while Athanasius speaks iiigiily of him 
OS n mail of culture who was not satisfiwl with giving 
an expositioa of dogma, but followed Origen'a plan of 
.luggesting questJfJUH fur debate., His givat dogmatic 
work {Ilypoty pases), unhappily no longer extant, was 
not, however, like Origens, written in sections, eacli 
dealing with the whole under reference to one ruling 
tlionght, but so as to form one connected and consecu- 
tive exposition, In adopting tliis method he anticipated 
all future workers in the same field. Prom some re- 
niuim'ng fi-agmcnts of bin wurk it is clear that he 
adhered closely to Origon in tiis theological position, 
This appears particularly from Ids exposition of the 
Bin against the Holy Gliost, which is founded on the 
view that as the sphere of the Spirit extended only to 
the perfect, the sin against the Holy Ghost, as the sin 
of the perfect, was unpardonable. Peter, the next 
president, wa.s rai.sed to the bishopric of Alexandria in 
recognition of his renown a* an ascetic, but waa cut off 
in tlio Decian poreecutioii al'tL^- tliret; yejvi-s' tenure of 
that office, lie asserted the complete humanity of 
Christ, denied the pre -existence of the soul, and 
dcQOUQCod the tenet of a premnndane fall as a " pre- 
cept of Greek philosophy which is foreign and alien to 
tlio«c who de.'iire to live piuusly in Christ" But 
although distinctly opposed to Origen upon thcso 
points, it was lij.s aim nttlicr U) correct than to 
repudJate the doctrines of the master. So far as they 
were in ke<-ping with tlie riUe of faith, he taught and 
upheld therm. 
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Didymus, wlio also acted aa catechiBt in Alexandria, 
was a prolific author in spiti' of lii« almost lifelong 
blindnesN, but few of his works are cxttint. Ijke his 
predecessors, he was sti-oug in liis admiration for 
Origen, but under the pressure of the iiilliiences of his 
time he was induced to tone down the doctrines of the 
De Principiis, especially those regarding the Tiinity, 
until his theology was virtually brought into Hue with 
the prevailing orthodoxy, which was soon, by means of 
■scumenical councils, to gag the freedom of belief. Of 
Rliodou, the last of the superintendents mentioned in 
eonnectiou with the Catechetical School, nothing is 
known to us but the name. 

In this connection there remains to be mentioned tlift 
great name of Athanasiua. Boni fit Aiexandiia in 206, 
and educated doubtless at the Catr«hetical School, he 
became the most prominent Cburcli leader of his time. 
In consideration of his services against Arianism, he 
was venerated as " the Eathtir of orthotloxy." His great 
talents and !oan:iiug, hia clear insight and his earnest 
spirit. Ids indomitable energy and strength of will, hJB 
humble faith and dauntless courage, formed a. rare 
combination of qualities, and one by meaus of which h« 
was litted to play a most distinguished part in the 
liiHtory of the Christian Church. Althoujjli his gifts 
lay in the direction of ecclesiastical t^tati^smanship 
lather than in tJiat of speculative thought, his is 
essentially a Greek mind— subtle, flexible, and philu- 
sopSiical. In the lino of Greek theologians lie ranks 
next to Oiigcn in importance, if nut in direct clirono- 
logical succession. None of those who lived in the 
intervening century have so indelibly left tlieir mark 
upon the doctrinal stajidnrds of the Church as he lias. 
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Prior to the coinniencement of tlio Arian coutroverHy 
ill 319, Atliaimfiiua wroti; two sLm-t a,pologetica] treatises 
under tlic titles Against tite Gcnliles and On ike Incar- 
nation of Uw- Word. In the former he domes the 
paBeert'ion of Greek polytheiats, that intenuedijiiy deities 
are neeesaary to the government of the world, and 
maintains the divine immanence- in creation ; in the 
latter lie argues that this principle lends confinnation 
to the fact of the incarnation, Meeiny that it is ju8t as 
reaaonable that God should dwell in a single man a» 
that H<^ sliould dwell in the world. Thi'ough the 
iu[»i'njitiou Chi-iat as the God-Man becomes the medium 
by which God act* upon the universal life, and in Hia 
person the wliole human race linH been redeemed and 
raised even to the height of deitication, " As when a 
mighty king enterinj^ some great city, although he 
occupies but one of its houses, positively confere great 
honour upon the whole city, and no enemy or robber 
any longer throws it into confusion by his assaults, but 
on account of the presence of the king in ont! of it« 
houses, the city is rather thought worthy of being 
guarded with the greatest care ; so also is it in tlie 
caaii of Him who is Lord over aU. For when He came 
into our country and dwelt in the body of one like 
ourselves, thencefoi'tli eveiy plot ot" the enemy against 
mankind was defeated, and the corruption of death 
tliat formei'Iy opei'ated to destroy nieu last itw power," ' 
It was as archdeacon of Alexandria that Athana^iius 
accompanied his bishop (Alexander) to the Council of 
Niciea in 325. Although not a regulai' member, he 
Rcems to have been permitted to share in its discnasiona. 
He was strongly opposed to the teaching of Alius, who, ■ 
' Di. hear. e. 9. 
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BB s son of Aotioch, and even more under the influoiico 
of Orientalism than of Hellenism, conceived of God as 
the absolutely tea ascendent, for wlioni uo coutact with 
the world or with man was possible. On such a view 
of Deity Ariiis had to dory tlio iucaiimtiotL Rejecting 
the idea of the eternal guncratiou of the Son. lie taught 
that He had been created by the Father in order to the 
creation of the world through Hini. Christ tliiTcrortf 
he regarded as highei- than man but inferior to God, 
and the revelation made by Him not aa the di.scloMiiro 
of the divine character, "but as_ an ethical code for the 
guidance of conduct. Athonoeins, on the other hand, 
contended that the Father and the Son participate alike 
in the divine essence, and that the Son is coequal with 
the Father. The decision of the Nicaiftn Council was 
against Ariiie, who was eseommunicated. Alexander 
died Nhortly after his retinn fiom Nicwa to the labount 
of his own diocese, and at the early age of thirty 
Athanoaius found himself installed as his BUcc<?s.wr. 
The morning of his episcopate seeni.s to have dawned 
peacefully enough, but long ere noon dark etonn- 
clouds filled the sky, and continued to loom overliviid 
until the sunset was at hand. 

His life and writings were really devoted to one 
great cau.se- — the fight against Ariaiiism. It is a very 
significant commentary upon the atrenuousnesa with 
which he maintained the conflict, that nearly one half 
of the forty-live years of his epifscopate should have 
been spent in exile. Deposed and banished by Con- 
Btantine I. to Gaul, he was restored to his flock by 
Constantine ll,, only to be expelled once more hy 
Coustant.ius, anothiir son of the cldur Constantine, who 
reigned in the East, In the latter case a Cappadocion, 
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Gregory by name, waa by forae of anns matiiUed in 
the office of the imcomproniisiiig defender of the faith. 
But AthanaHhi.-s appealed to Eome, wliicli so warmly 
espoused hJ!i cause that a regular rupture took place 
between the Ea.stui'u and tht' Wf.tti.-m Cluii'ch. At the 
Council of Sardica in 343 tho Eastern biahopa declined 
to confer with their compeers of the West, because the 
latter were resolved upon ignoiing the sentence of 
deposition that had been pronounced against Athan- 
osiu.s. Meanwhile, the intruded bishop. Gregory, a man 
of harsh and tyrannical spirit, having been murdered 
by an iufuriiited Alexandrian un.ili, the emperor con- 
sented to the return of the much-loved bishop. Thia 
took place amid great public rejoicing in the year 34C. 
According to Gregory of Nazianzen. the inliabttants 
went streaming forth "like another Nile " to welcome 
him. For a whole decade Athunosins continued at hia 
post, but in the year 356, owing to the macliinations of 
tint An'an pai'ty, he w^ae condemned at the Council of 
Milan, while those bishops who were friendly to him 
were driven into exile. Tlial his own life was once 
more in jeopardy was proved by the intrusion of an 
armed band into a church where he was conducting 
service. He succeeded, however, in escaping to the 
TjviIdH of the Egyptian desert, where he composed hia 
D-'uKOwraeii ayaiiist iM Ai'iana. Six years later, the 
death of Conatantius and the accession of Julian 
enabled Athanasius to return to his See. But the 
ftUccuss of the Christian bishop booh piovod distn-steful 
[to an emperor who desired the supremacy of paganism, 
end on the pretext that he /icted a& a disturbing 
influence, Athanasius was banished yet again. Witliin 
the year, however, Julian died, and the next emperor. 
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Jovian, was prepared to tolerate tlie Arians and tlie 
Nicene party alike. Accordiut;ly, Athanajsius again 
took up hiM episcopal duties, but under Valens was onc« 
more obliged to flee. ThJa was his loat period of exile. 
Aftiir four months' absence he waa recalled, and from 
this date (366) he rarriefl on the manifold work of his 
diocese without further nioltwtatioo. He lalxjured in- 
ce.s.sajit]y until lii« death in 373, inauifii«ting to the lu«t 
that intrepid spirit which has recoivcd lit coinmoraorii- 
tion in the saying, Alluinanius contiu niundtim. 

The significance of Athanasius for theology lies in 
the leading part whicli lie took in the gi-eat coutio- 
vcrsy regai'dirg the Trinity, On this subject three 
views were propounded and diHcuased with the keenest 
dialectic subtlety. Chi-ist wa* duclai'ed by some to be 
of a diflerent essence from the Father, by others to be 
of a similar essence, and hy otiiera still to In; of tho 
name essence. The last was the view espoused by 
AtlmuaBius, and that it ultimately triumphed was 
largely due to his strenuous advocacy. Origcu's idea 
of an economic and relative trinity he lUscarded in 
favour of tlie immanent and absolute trinity. 

Oi'igen's influence, however, wns by no means limited 
to Aloxandiia ; it was equally strong in Arabia, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor. He was on terms of 
intimate friendship with such men as Theoktistus 
bishop of Ciesaroa, and Alexander, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, who not only opened to him theii' pulpits, biit 
venerated him as their master; Firmiliau, bishop of 
Cfesarea in Cappadocia, wlio sheltered him during the 
persecution under Maximiu the Thraciau ; and Julius 
Africanus, bishop of Nicopolis, wliose correspondence 
with him regarding the authenticity of the History of 
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Suean'nah has been preaevved.' But tlie most dis- 
tinguislitil of Oiijifn's disdple-s in Asia waa Gi-fgory 
TiiaumaturgKs, to whoso touching panegyric upou liia 
maatc'i' wc Iiave jiheacly vefL-ritfl. Originally lie bore 
tiiL- uatiie of Theodorus, aud belonged to a noblo and 
wealthy heath^m fo.niily of Nedcawarea io Pontns. 
His parents had chosen for hiin the profeaaion of an 
advocate, and he became a diligent atudt-nt of Roman 
law. But hia accidental meeting with Origen under 
the cireiinistftncee mentioned'' changed tlie whole 
cnrrent of his life, and led him to consecrate his 
energies to liighoi' ends. That great masttrr, perceiving 
Mm to be a youth of talent, set bimaelf to draw out 
liis thinking powers, imbued liim with the Bpint of free 
inveatigatioD, and initiated him into the sweets of 
intellect. A coui'se of geometry and asti'onomy, bo far 
as calciUatod to explain the Sacred Scriptures, and one 
of Greek philosophy, in which its various systems wcio 
made to cast their mites into the treasuiy of truth, was 
followed by instrnction in the revealed oracles of God. 
The earnest study of Holy Scripture, with Origen as 
interpreter, opened up to Gregory's vision a new and 
higher world, and in liis parting address to his beloved 
teacher he thanks "that God who conducted as to 
thee," It was with most poignant legrct that he 
floparatcd liimself from one to whom his sou] was laiit. 
as was tha soul of Jonathan to that of David. But he 
did 80 in the consciousness timt he went forth bearing 
as a laflting possession fchoeo seeds of ti'Utli which he 
luul received from him, and in the hope that God would 
permit him to retuni to him, hringing with him the 
fruits and sheaves yielded by those seeds. In a Icttei' 
' Se« ilwvo, (i. 58 f. * Supt atovc, p. 56. 
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still extant Origeii expresses his convictJou that 
Gregory's natural abilities were sueli as to ensure 
liim *iii(;cw*ii eitlier as a Roman lawyei- or its a pi'ofctwor 
of Greek pliiloBopIiy, but at tliu same tiiiio lutimates 
his di^sire that he should dcvotu his talents to Clins- 
tianity, ami employ his aeientilic knowledge in the 
sevvice of theology, so oa to make everything else 
subserve the divine calling. He exhoi+s him to bend 
all his energies in the direction of biblical study, and 
prayerfully to investigate the sense of the sacred word, 
which so many have missed. 

iSometiiiie after his return to his own country 
Gregory was, by the joint influence of Origen and 
PliiedimuH, bishop of Amasia, literally dragged from his 
life of quiet aseeticisTii, and installed as bishop of his 
own town of Neocsesarea, an office which he held and 
adorned for about thii-ty year-s. Tlie legendary element 
has unfortunately entered largely into the story of hi.s 
episcopate, and in tlie account of Ida life and labours 
composed by Gregory of Xysisa, the distance of a century 
lent so much encliantment to the view that the result 
\a not a sober iianativo of facts, but a lughly coloured 
poi-trait of a Christian wizard at whose word the rocks 
ai'e moved and the plague ravages the city. But, apart 
from such spurious fables, there is no reason to doubt 
that Gregoiy was a conspicuously pioiLs and influential 
servant of the Church. This i.s the real meaning of the 
tradition that at his death the number of pagans 
in NeocsBsarea was only seventeen, or precisely the 
number of Christians resident there when he a^uincd 
the bishopric. It is a singular testimony to hia worth, 
that, notwithstanding the interruption of his work 
caused by the Decian pei-sccutJon, and tbo debasing 
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mfluences connected with an invasion of the Gotlis, lio 
should have so impressed hiinwelf iw* a moral foreo upon 
the men of hiH titiio. In his general views* upon tlio 
Trinity ami the i'erHOii of Chnst Gregory's position 
may he described an Origenistic, But, in face of a 
decided tendency towardi a piilytlieistic conception of 
the Trinity, he felt constrained to lay special stress on 
the iinity of God. According to Basil, he spoke of tho 
Father and tho Son as " two in thouglit, but one in 
mibstaucu " ; at any rate lie was accused of 8abellianinni. 
Althoush his gifts were administrative rather than 
speculative, he took liis fair share in the doctrinal ciin- 
trovcrsies of the peiiod, and "wod for tiiniself an assured 
place among t!ie leading Fathers of the Church. Besides 
ijys Panegyric upon Oriijeti, lio wrote what JeroiuQ 
'les a "short but useful " Fm-aphnise of EcdmUiHes, 
and a Canonical LfHer dojiling with the exercise of 
discipline in the case of Christiana who had abandoned 
the faith under stress of pci-aecutiou, but were desii-ou.s 
of being restored to Church fellowship, Gregoiy died 
in 270, .'!0 that lie survived Origeu by about seventeen 
years. 



CHAPTER X 

HisToEiCAL Services, oenebal Charactekistics, 
and distisctive doctrinal complexion of the 
Greek Tbeoloqy 



From Justin to Gvogory thtt Greek Futhers IjoJ opposed 
the Onostica, and so rescued the Chui-cli irma being 
paganised. It was through their conflict witli Gnosti- 
cism that they first Itecfimo theologians. Ever oince 
the days of St. I'aul the Church iiad prorluced sainto 
and martyrs, but not thinkers: the ta-sk of the Chris- 
tian had been to love God and his neiglihfmr, L«t not to 
imi-avel liard questionH or eugagu in bold i^peculationH. 
Wlien, liowever, tlie Onontics Iwgon to discusR the 
deepest problem.s of exi.steuci, — thi- nature of God, the 
origin of evi\, the rodomption of the world — the Greek 
Fathers were ctimpelhid to formulate their own theology 
in reply to the erroneous views that were heing dia- 
Hcminated. 

They were further led to combat the frenzied extra- 
vagances of the Montanists, a sect piainiinj; to have 
the spirit of prophecy in act.i\'e opei'atiou amongst ite 
adherents, and aomowhat resemhling the Iivingitcs of a 
laU.-v time. MontauiMtn Lad its riwe in Phrygia, but its 
influence extended to North Africa, Italy, and even 
Gaul. Ecclesiastical ratlier tljau doctrimi] questions 
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undorky the movement. The Jiaordera which St. Paul 
rebukes in bi8 Itittere to tlio TLeHsalouians wore ra- 
produced under Montnnistic teacliiiijr, which pliic.cd in 
the forefront the nearness of Christ 'a second a<Ivent in 
the fltwh. Tlie inoveitient w!is chielly a protect against 
the growing hierarchical assumptiou of the clergy. It 
Condeiimed as a pure figment the docti'iiic of apostoh'etil 
Buccossion, which was first fornmlatcd by Cyprian, 
h'tsliop of Ciu-tliag«, Tlio Moutauisti^ maintained that 
Christ had no successor save the Holy Spirit, and by 
way of eiupliaslMug their belief that in His com- 
munications to men the Spirit was not neceasaiily 
limited to the clergy, they appear to have found then- 
chosen oracles in women rather than in men. Tlify 
had cei'tainly some reason for protesting against the 
encroaching secularism and Gticerdotali.'sm of the Chnrcli, 
But they soon developed a proud spirit of Pharisaic 
legalism. While standing for much that was true, 
Montanism contained also many false elements which 
operated as mc^cds of dissolutiou. Miwo uspocially it 
was characterised by an element of fanaticistn ; it lacked 
the \-irtHe of self- restraint. After they broke with the 
Cliureb the Jlontanists " became nan-ower and pettier 
in their conception of Christianity," ' until in th« 
fourth centiu-y their conventicles were deserted even in 
the land of their origin, AJthough in many respects 
Btrictly orthodox, in popular estimation they were 
umially regai-ded as t'lpiany heretiail wnth the Guoatics, 
It was by defeating these two "isms" — Gnouticlsni 
and Montanism — that the <Irec^k Fiithers made the 
"Catholic" Chnrcb. 

They also overtbrew CliiLiasm. This is the rathor 
' narnack. 
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iiin[)p)'0]iriate name given to the Ancient CliriRtian 
csfhatology, from tlic cireuiiistaiice tliat one oE iUij 
tonets was the doctrine of themiUenniiim. It embraced,' 
however, many otiier features, of wliich Homc were 
fixed, and anme were being continnaUy modified. Of 
tlic hitter soT't were the ideas alx>nt the Antichrist, 
and about tlie place, extent, and duration of Cbrist's 
glorioiiR kin;^'dom. After the decay of MontanJsm, 
Chiliaslic views lost caRtc, so to speak, and were de- 
nounced as Je\FiNh ; and tlic early Cliristian liope witli 
r&ipect U) thu future was gi'adually imdermiued by the 
speenlative mysticiBni of tbe Ali-JtaudiianN. 

Sucli were the main ciiiTents of eontroverwy in wliich 
the Grevk theology took shape, and siieli the conditions 
amid which it rendered cffccti\'e and lawtitif; service to 
Christianity. A few words will suffice U.> indicate its 
more gencial characteristics, As wc have already seen, 
it overdid the use of allegoiy in the interpretation of 
Sciipture, and made it easy to discount the concluKiorM 
ai-rived at by any other aort of exposition. There lay 
also in its doctrine of reserve a source of potential 
miscldef which lias oftener than oiice in the liiatory 
of the Church ceased to be potential and Ixiconio 
actual. Moreover, all the Greek Fathers, not excepting 
MethoiJius liim.seir, were intellectualists; m-ither Justin 
nor any of his successors ever renounced philosophy as 
did the teachers of the Latin Chimjli. But wlule it 
may with truth be said that they were t'«) intellectual, 
tow subtle, and that they tlevelopcd mind at the expense 
of heart, they were thereby saved at all event*) frotn 
mawkish sentimentjility. They breathed the air of 
intellectual freedom, and their writintp are healthy, 
breezy, and manly. Another notowoi'thy feature of Hie 
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Greek theology is its ti-ue catholicity, ■' As the aoul 
is the principle which holds thu boilj together, so 
Chi-istiftDs hold togother the world itself," What finer 
esprcsHtOQ could we have o£ tlie idea o£ the Church's 
worth and univcrsiil uiiasion than in this saying from 
the Epiatle to Dioguetus, permed even befoi'e the days of 
Clement and Oiigen, but bearing distinct marks of the 
same Hellenic culture that influenced them ? The 
wi'itings of the Cireek Fathers are fui'thcr marked by a 
high moral tone and a deep spirituality ; in this reepecb 
they arc fit to be our teachers still. We may note also 
their pronounced limnanitanEiniHin.and their unquench- 
able optimi,ini, which was really part of their creed. 
Believing as they did in the ultimate I'eHtitution of all 
rational Ijwingfi, and uiioppreaaod with thoughts of total 
depravity or etenia! punishment, they knew no morbid 
feeling of dread or despair, and were as joyous in spirit 
as they were daring in thought. Bright and in some 
respects truly Clu-istian as is this optimistic vein in 
the Greek patristic writers, there is another aide — the 
eachatological — from which it appears in a less satis- 
factory light. Their conceptions of the intermediate 
state arc anything but clear- and precisi'. It was only 
the final gr^il of the deification of humanity that they 
wore really concerned with ; all eltse was of minor 
importAnce. Thus the great Chiistian truth, that a 
time will arrive when at the judgment-seat of Clirist 
Bverj' one sliall receive according to liis deeds, was 
relcgfttod to the background as a mere mode of re- 
demption, one of the "chftniiels through which it 
workH." Augustine, on the other hand, sought to 
emphasise tliis truth, with tlie rcMult that the Western 
Churcb continued to be In^ired by one great motive to 
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which thfl Eastern Clmrch became in large mcosiiro 
iiidjfrcieiit — the fear of the Judge, Closely connected 
with the cciiaiaty of the jmlgineut in the souse of sin, 
ivhich was also much stTonger in the Latin Church 
than in the Greek. The hitter had no doctrine of 
original sin, saw no such »chisni in the divine nature as 
to require the appeasing by eaciilioo of outraged justice 
before love could pardon, and gave no place to the idea 
that Christ endiirwl mitl'iirings eipial in significance to 
the eternal suffcringB of the whole human race, But 
when coiiiplainti are made of the deficient sense of sin 
manifested by the Greek theologians, it woukl perhaps 
be fairer to speak oE their overmastering appreciation 
of Christ's redemption. That this charge, although 
not altiOgetlier gi'oundless, is nevertheless more ancient 
than forcible, is shown by tlic fact that it was levelled 
by Judaiaers against tlie Apostle Paul for proclaiming 
the doctrine of juatification byfaitli. Tlie tnith is that 
the doctrine of gi-ace as taught in the Western Church 
im simply the Latin sulmtitute for the Greek principle of 
the indwelling of God in Imnianity, 

It is the Latin conception of the gaspel tbafc has 
been embodied in the traditional creed of the Western 
Chureli. It was first foriinilated liy tlie acute and 
profound mind of Auguntine, whose writings constitute 
an ep-.ich in theological litei-ature and thought, fiti-ongly 
favoured by Rome, it soon imprewted iUM.-lf upon tlic 
entire West, and for nijiny centuries has presented 
the appearance of an impregnable fwtreNS. Yet it is 
certainly not the oldest type of Christianity. In the 
liiatofy of Christian thought, the IleHenifttic Ibt^ology 
occupies a prior place, and in recent times many havo 
declared it to be based upon a truer pliilosophy of Ood 
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and man. The very fact that a rovei'siou to tin; oavliiT 
conception of gospel truth should have bct-ii serioiialy 
advocated, and that the Auguatinian theology should 
have been condemned as by coinpai'inou uaiTow and 
pessimistic, " liarsh and loveless," makes it doubly 
interesting and important to inquire as to wliat is 
doctrinally distinctive in the school of Origen. It will 
be obvious that those whose motto is " Haclv to the 
Greek theology" are for tlie most part universal ista. 
Their whole standpoint necessarily conflicts with the 
Augiistinian doctrines of total depravity, predeatination, 
the less of freedom, and eternal pmiit*lmient, and is 
virtually that reflected in the closing iinea of Tonny- 
'» In Memoriam, where he speaks of 

"One God, one law, owe di^iucnt, 
And one far-off divine evunt, 
To wliiub Lbe whole urcuLioH muvc&," 

The following brii;f outline of the Hellenistic position 
is from the pen of one of its champions: "In the 
thought of Ilellenifim a profound luiity underlies all 
phenomena, and works steadily and surely towards 
the elimination of all dincori^ and evil. This purpose, 
namely, "The ilcstoration of all thmgs,' is clearly re- 
vealed in Holy Scripture ; this larger hope or certainty 
is indeed ' the gWI tidings of great joy ' which (he 
gofi[)el promises. The agent in thiH process is tKo 
immanent D:igai iminifcMtecl in the flesh, made man for 
UH and for our salvation. But as the universe is really 
One, tlie M'ork of the Logos cannot Ix) confined to this 
earth; it extends to the entire spiritual world, and 
18 eflective wherever tlie ky'tnd, ix. rational, creature 
Bina and mifl'ers. The Incaruation ia thus the espies- 
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Bioa of a universal puiposo of unification, cducjition, 
rcRtoi'atiun. Tlim plan may lie traced in all Ood's 
dealings with lis. Mis wratli lUid veugen.ncc art- rciiUy 
tlie expressions of love eternal. Fire, penalty, judg- 
ment, arc but moments in the great redemptive process, 
The resurrection is its climax. 

" In the HelleniMtic vooAbulury, (such Western phrarses 
as inipntation, satisfaction, suljatitution, probation, are 
wanting; siu, liowuver giievoun, in always curable, 
because residing in the will, and not penetrating to the 
natnrc '.if man. While the ties of heredity are reco;j- 
nised, yet infant imiocenco is firmly held. The Church, 
if not technically, is yet potentially and vitally a 
synonym for the whole human family. The crude 
absolutism whicli lias always characterised the T^atin 
ideal of God, and which is reflected iii tlie claim.t of tho 
Pope as God's vicogerent, is also wanting in Hellenistic 
theology, Thi-s indeed recognUed the divine yovereignty, 
hut it is the supremacy of a reasonable and loving 
Crcatcir and Parent. To man a speciii.1 interest and 
dignity is assigned, stamped as he is indelibly with tha 
divine image, a child of tlu' Ail Father, a pupil whoirt 
the Heavenly Tutor is educating. But man is more 
than tliis. He is the microcosm or mirror of the 
universe, God's representative and vicegerent, a common 
bond and centre uniting the spiritual and sensibly 
universe." ' 

We quote this statement not only on account of it^ 
intrinsic interest, but also because it is fair to lot the 
advocate of a new {if likewise old) theology speak for 
hiniHolf. While we cannot here discuss tho merits of 
the question raised, we may briefly advert to the tluree 
1 Allin, Jia.ec 0!«i HaUijimi, Pn>r*ce, p, 7 ff. 
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^■eat pillars on wliieh the Greek theology aeeina to 
rest. 

The first is tliu hnmaiicncc o£ God in the universe. 
Thia is a root principle with far-teacliing conseqiienceB, 
for in theology everything must ulUinatfly depend 
upon oui' conception of God. HiHtory and experience 
go to allow that there are two fundamentally different 
ways of rogai-ding Him. He may lie viewed as dwell- 
ing within Uirt cieafcion. or aa trunscendeiitly exalted 
above it. In the Mosaic period the people thought of 
Him an dwelling among them by the .shechinah, biit in 
the later days of po«t-exiiic Judaism God was alj8f>liitely 
conceived as reigning in the remote heaven. It wan 
the latter view tJiat commended itwelf to Latin Cliris- 
tianity. Augustine t'onnd it dominant in the Chni-ch 
at the time o£ his conversion, accepted it as pai't and 
parcel of the divine rcvL-lation, and defended it with all 
the resoiu-ces of a powerful intellect. The history of 
the Christian Church resemliK-ft that of the Jewish in 
so far as it, too, shows a trauHition fi-om the one stand- 
pouit to the other. The earlier interpretation of Chris- 
tianity lulopted by the Greek Fathers and I'ejecti.'d hy 
the Western Cliui-ch in favour of a tlieological system 
o£ which the transcendence of Deity is the raling 
was based upon the thought of the divine 
3C0 in creation and in the life of man. In the 
two ways of looking at the fnibjecfc is rellected the 
spirit of the two racea as cxliihited in their respective 
mythologies. While for the Roman the gods were 
distant and uufainiliivr beings, for the OreeJt they were 
graftioufl presences ever by bis side. There can Ijc no 
douH as to which of the two eonoeptions of Deity is 
Uie higher and moto wortliy. It was Hui-ely a retro- 
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grade step for the Ctuii'cli of the Went to aljamlon that 
o£ tlie Greek theology in order to set on a far distant 
throne Him who is "not far fi'om every one of us," mid 
through wljofle indwelling Bpirit men become " the 
tiinipkt of Gtx\." Yut tiine wnw one great danger to 
whieh the Greek conception of Deity exposed its 
adherents^ that of pantheistu. They did not always 
tind it oafly so to hold the divine immaneace as to 
ftvnid idi^^ntifyin^ Ood with the world. 

The second keystone of the Oi-oek theology is the 
IncRination. kStreas i« laid upon this, hoivever, not a* 
a device for repairing the injury wronght by the Fall, 
but OH the completion of God's etemal purpose "before 
the fonndation of the world." The divine revelation 
in Jesus is the complement of the divine revelation in 
nature. This view is already propounded by Clement. 
" Since Christ is the indwelling God, His incarnation i.i 
not a thing new or strange, an abrupt break in the 
continuity of man's moral liistory; it had not been 
dcei"eed in the divine counsels in order to iivoid some 
impending catastrophe which suddenly confronted or 
threatened to disappoint the divine puipose; it was 
not merely an historical incident by which ho came 
into the world fiom a distance, and, having done His 
work, I'etired again from it. lie was in the world 
before He came in the fle-sh, and was preparing the 
world for \m visible advent. As indwelling Deity, He 
was to n ccitain extent already uuiveisally incarnated, 
as the light that lighteth every man, the light shining 
in the darkuess, thf light and life of men in every age." ' 
To tlio Greek theologian, then, tlio incarnation is not 
only a natural, but almost a iieco*siuy redemptive 
' Allcu, The CeniiitviSj^ ^Chrittian Thonglit, p. 47. 
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iimtiifesUtton in order to euccom- sinful and aiifl'oriiig 
Immanity, an*l c«.iTics witli it tliu flalv«fciua oF Uie race. 
He is not careful, like the writers of the West, to 
construct tlioiwii^n of tlii; rttoiioment, whicli is viewed 
virtually as an extonHion of the incarnation. For liiiu "* — 1 
the point of conaequcuee is not that C'hrist was cmci- / 
fied, but that Cln-iat became flesh. " Hellenism sat liy / 
the criMllo, whili; Latiiiisiii stood Jiy the cross of tlic^_^ 
Lord." ^-"^^ . 

The thii-d cardinal principle in the Groek theology 
is that of the All-Fatherlioof.1 of God. Christ's life and 
doath are viewed aa the pi-oof of God's i den til i cation 
with, and love f(jr, niaukiud. The thonght of God's 
justice is not allowed to dwarf that of His goodness; 
man does not qiiail before au juigry judge, fur the Just 
One is good, and the Parcnt-aource of every blessing, 
iiicUiding that of redemption. In taking this ground 
tlie Greek Fathers were at all oveuts true to the funda- 
mental idea of the gospel as a revelation of divine love. 
Whatever niay be its merits otherwise, the Latin theo- 
logy, whicli built upon sin and fear and propitiation, 
undoubtedly erred in pcrmiltiug the gi'eat truth that 
Gwl is love to slip too much into the background. 
And in these days when this fact is growingly recog- 
nised it will 1>6 reckoned to the credit of tlie Greek 
theology that it did JuHtiee to the " magnetic force and 
universal range and etVicaey " of that Love wliich said : 
" I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men mito Me." 
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Reaction against Oriqenism 



Love and hatred encircle the name of Origt-n. This 

was Hiu cttse nh'i-twly in his lifetime. Some dLstnisU^d 
liim as a licretic, others invoked liis aid to mlence 
heretics ; hy some he was ahnost worshipped, by otliei'S 
ho was Littorly disliked. And soinetiines he suffered 
ati umcli at the tiands of injudicious partisans aa from 
the oppasitiuu of his deaAlii-nt enemius; for if the latter 
unscrupulously inisropreHentod his views, the former 
fi'ei]«eTitly I'etined upon them. Generally speaking, 
however, for at least a ceutury and a half after his 
death, he wns regarded with c&^pect and even with 
veneration. It was towards the end of the fourth 
ccntuiy tliat Origeii's doctrinal position began to be 
viewed in many quarters with disapprobation. Sub- 
Biantially, it was still adopted by Gregory of Nyssa, 
although Jerome bitterly accases him of having aban- 
doned the orthodox faith. On the subject of the 
Trinity in partienliir, Origon had held that the Son 
was eternally begotten of, and yet subordinate to, tlio 
Fatbei-. It eame to be felt that these were two 
incompatible proposition.-?. Those who adhctbd to the 
first aMMcrfced that the Sou was of the .same tmbetance 
with the Father {Ho-moinisia) ; those who adopted thy 
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second taught that there were two iiatm-fs, Miwiy 
Origeniets were prepared to accept a coiupi-oinise, and 
propounded the view that while there was not identity, 
t)iere was wniilai-ity, ol" .siiliKtjince (^Hu-muiuv^ut). Siih- 
sequently, wlien to the Nicene Creed there lia<I been 
added a declaration o£ the eijuahty of the Holy Spirit 
with the Father and the Soii, t.Iiere took place m the 
theological thought of the period a vigorous reaction 
against the speculative spiritualism of the school of 
Origen, and a strong drift in favour of piimitive and 
tradifioual ht-lii-f. Thun it came about that, in the 
fifth century, Origon was reckoned a heretic in respect 
of liis teaching upon many ji'tiut-^. Particidar exception 
was taken, however, to his views with reference to (1) 
the pre-esisteuce of tlie kouI, and its incarceration iii 
the body after rehclHon against God; (2) the human 
aouJ of JesiU'*; (3) the I'eMurrection of the \xAy; (4) 
the ultitnate restoration of all, and the possibility of 
redemption for the devil ; and (5) the continued creation 
of nuw worldfi. "The Church," says Uaniack, "liaa 
protluced two fundamental syfitems, Origen's and 
Augustine's. But the hii^-tory of theology in the East 
is the history of the sotting asidc! of Origen's system, 
and tlie same is to bi; said of the AngUHtinian in the 
Catholic West. Only tho procedure in the Eant wflfl 
more thoroughgoing and open than in the We.Ht. 
In the former Origin was condemned, in tho latter 
Augustine was constantly celebrated a« the greatest 
doctor eodesuc In both casee, liowevtT, the rejection 
of the theological system caused the loss of a coherent 
and uuifoim ChristJau conception of the world." ' 
'ITic first regular attack uptm the writings of Origen 
' Jtitlory 0/ Dogma, tu. p. 139. 
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was made in the last docade of the tbu-d century by 
MuDiodiiLs, bi-shop of OlyiiiiiUH and Pntara in Lycia, 
and Hul»ie(]ueutly ot Tyro in Flia-mtia. In a ti-eatise 
on Thhiffs (ji~eut&l, fraguieuts o£ which have Ijceri 
preserved by Photitis, he assails tho oosmology of 
Origen, and charges him witli Iiaving "fahltd lumiy 
things concerning the eternity of the universe," But 
bis ci'iticisui ia so inc-ffecti\'e or ahnost t-o jiwtify the 
remark that it is gonintinics difficult to know whether 
he is imitating or opposing Origen.' Tliia is probalJy 
diic! to the fact th;it, while etiongly advocating the 
popular conception of the Church's creed, and maiu- 
taiuiug tlic literal truth of niacred Imloiy, Methodius is 
as much a PlatoniHt as Origen hiuiaelf. His antagonism 
finds, ho^\'cviT, more pronounced expiession in a work 
upon the Resurrection. Although an allegorist himself, 
lie condemns Origen's method as well as his doctrine. 
On the ipiestion at is,™e he denies that tho soul alono 
\a man, and that the body was given to the soul OA a 
fetter after the Fall, and maintains that if there were 
no re-siin-eetion of tho flesh Christ would \\a.\ii agi'eed 
with the Sadducces who invented the pai^ble about 
the woman and the seven brethren. "If," he argues, 
"the soul be immortal, and the body l>e tJie corpse, 
tlioso who say timt there is a resnnectioii, but not of 
the flesh, deny any resurrection." Methoilius ab« 
rejects the kaiching of Origen with respect to the 
eternity of the Logos, the pro-existence of the soul, 
and the merely temporary clmracter of tho bodily 
nature as a moment in the process of development, 
AH God's creatures are capable of permanence. So 
fai' fi-om salvation necessitating separation oE soul and 
' Scliuitzex, OnjjcuM, p. 43, 
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body, it implies the revcrsei it is a Tiiiion of elements 
in tlie constitution of man which liad heen uunatuvally 
divorced. Unfortunately the strictures uf Methodius 
are conceived more in the spirit of a champion o£ 
orthodoxy than in that of a «]i8iiiterpRti;d seeker after 
truth. He nuHrepresentB, as well as assails, the views 
of Origcn. Hi.5 aim was to " unite tlm theology of 
Ircnreus and Origon, ecclesiastical realism and philo- 
sophic spiritualism, under the badgt; of monastic 
mysticism."' In the praise of virginity, and in the 
revei'ence for " mother Chiu-ch " enjoined upon the 
individual soul that would become the bride of Christ, 
we have undoubti:dly the distinctive notes of the 
mysticism associated with the cloister. Methodius 
was not alone in bin attackti, hia aversion Lo the 
spiritualism of Origon being shared by, among others, 
IJiodorus of Toi'ftiis, Eiistathiiis of Antioch, Theopliilus 
of Ale.xandria, and Nepos the cultured bishop of 
Ai'sinoo, who wrote a work against " the allegorists." 

The defence of Origen was taken up with grertt zest 
by his pupils Pamphilus the Martyi-, and Eusebius the 
historian, bishop of Cfeeare*. Out of loving devotion 
to hia memoiy they nuuie a collection of hin works for 
the Church library of the city t:0 which lie had brought 
80 much renown, and wrote in six books, of which only 
the fii-st i.-* oxtant in a translation by Kutinus, an 
elaborate Apology for Orlgeji. Their enthusiasm for 
their master was genuine and lifelong, and led them 
occasionally to run riot in dirccfclonB unsanctioned by 
him. In his views of Christ, Cor instance, Eusebius is 
loose and unsatisfactory; he: \-ii-tually represents the 
Mediator as a created and secondary God. Pampldlus 
' Uiruiick. HUtory «f Dujpna, a. [•, 13. 
l6 
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relieved the tedium of imprisoninent during the 
Maximiniaii ]>cr«ociition Vjy working at the Apolorjy. 
It was his last ta«k before iiis martyrdom. In meet- 
ing the cliarge of 8ni}i>rdinntiotufsm in tliP Son's rela- 
tion to the Father, Pampliilus adduces evidence from 
Origen's writings to show that he accept* the divinity 
of Christ, and tliat hie views arc ncitlier of an emana- 
tionist nor of a docetic chn.racter. It is fiu-ther 
asserted by this loyal disciple tluit many loud accusers 
of liis master had no better foundation for their charges 
than that of idle rumour. ConsideriDg it heretical to 
read Origen's works at nil. they were not only for the 
most part ipiitu ignorant of the writings they denoimced, 
but they even charged liim with errors which he had 
been at pains to lefute. It was inipoSBiblo that the^e 
silly slanders could produce much cffuct so long as 
Origen's own pupils lived to contradict them, and for 
a time his authority was not stnsibiy dimiuished; in 
the West it even seemed to grow. Nearly all the 
leading Fathers of the fourth centiiry regarded him 
with honour, and even down to the middle of the fifth 
century there was no one whose prestige was compar- 
able to his own. At the Council of Nice Athanasiua 
appealed to him in support of his doctrine oF the 
Trinity, and his testimony is quoted by the Church 
historian Socrates against Oi-igen's critics and enemies, 
whom he stigmatises as " vain and ambitious oh* 
scurantists, hero-levelling fellows."' Hilary of Poitiers 
rendered into Latin his commentaries on .lob and St. 
Matthew; Ambrose of Milan and Eusobius of Vcrcelli 
did the same for certain of the Commentariea or 
Homilies. Jei^ome, too, whose early enthusieisD) led 
' Seo Hiroaelt, Bt'iCory ^ Dogma, iii. p. 14C. 
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him to regard Oi-igcn as "a Uliufch teacher Hecond — 
only to tlie apostlew," translated into Latin his dis- 1 
conrsoK on St. Lulcc and Cautiek's, and in Iuh bibli(.'ul 
workH avowedly " pilfered " from the escgetical 
trciiKin-e-storos of tho gi-eat Alexandi-ian. Origcn's 
theolngical views were also esponsod hy the three 
Capptidocian Fatlicrs, the philoaophieal Gregory of 
Nyssa. his elder brother Basil, and Gregory Nazianzua. 
By writing in the spirit of the De Princijiiis a guide 
towards the apologetic presentation of Christian 
doctrine, the first -mentioned of these Fathers serioiuilyfl 
imperilled his reputation for orthotloxy. To the two 
lattei' wo owe the Pkilocalia, wliich lias preaei-ved for 
us B, considerable portion of the Dt P'rivclpiia in the 
original Greek, 

In the Ea«t neitJier the onelauglits of I'eter. bishop 
of Alexandria, nor the hostile attitude of EuatatMns 
of Antioch had aerioui^ly iujuicd Ch-igeu's repntation. 
Towards i\iii close of the foiu-th century, however, the 
tide began to tiu'n. A strong feeling of antipathy 
to liis views was developed amung a section of the 
Egj'plian monks. While those of the Nitrian desert, 
who weic dLstinguished for their mystical spirituaJiara, 
were enamoured of lus doctiinos, those of the Scetian 
desert regarded them with aversion, and in their re- 
eoil from his idealistic speculationa embiaeed the 
grossest anthiopomorphism. As the Arians had 
claimed the support of Origen for their side, the 
fanaticid opponents of Arianisin had gradually come 
to regard him as the soui-co of all heresy. His name 
was (b'agged into all the subseqaent controversies of 
the period, — the Pelagian, the Neatorian, the Eutychian, 
— oud this very cii-cuuiAtauce tend«d to increase tl 
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suspicion fostored by his views about pre-exiatence and 
the resurrection. His teaching on the subject of the 
eternal goapel had also cxcitt'd the imagination of 
many of the Paleatiiiiau and Eyj-ptian iniinks to an 
extent that led the ecclesiastical authorities to look 
with disfavour upon writings that produced such 
effects. So palpably did those monks who favoured 
Origenistic views exaggerate everything, that tlicy 
mufit bo carefully diHtingnlalied hoin wlmt may bo 
termed the oithodox Origenists, who held by the 
g(.-nuine doctrines of ttio uiasti^r. It was, however, an 
unliappy thought on the part of the latter to attempt 
to adduce evidence from Origen'a wiitiugs to ahow 
that he was orthodox aecoi'ding to the standard of the 
Nicene Creed. With tliis design, towards l,iie end of 
the fourth centuiy, Diclyiiiu« of Alexandria wrote 
commentaries on the De Princijni.s, and more than a 
century later Evagiins and others were still writing 
in a similar vein. Apart from the fact that fetters 
were thus jilaced upon indiviilnal freedom of thought, 
this whole policy lent itself too readily to the manipula- 
tion of the text of Oi-igon's writings, and in conse- 
quence to the lasting injury of theological learning. 
As time passed, the controversial din ovit the grave o£ 
Origen waxed louder and louder. The bitterest in- 
vectives wei'e used ; Church fellowslilps were broken 
up ; private friendships were dissolved. Ultimately 
the orthodox party triumphed ; hut their victory did 
them little honour. If tliey were actuated by zeal for 
truth, it was a zeal untempered by Chriatian eliarity. 
Owing to theii' increasingly complex character, it 
is somewhat difficult to trace the course of these 
Origenistiu ^vranglee. In not a few instances the 



inaiu isaiies disappeared in the vortex o£ personal 
disputes. One of these fiuarrels arone in PaleMtiiio. 
Joliii, bishop of Jerusaleiii, lived on terms of intimate 
friendsliip with the two Latin theologians Riifinus 
and Jerome, hoth of whom shared his admiration for 
Origen. The latter, in particular, was an eager collector 
and translator of the master's works. To appreciate 
Oi'igen ai a wiitei' he considered a ftigii of intelligi-nce ; 
his detractors he designated " barking dugs." To be 
his peer in scholaifihip was his gi-oat ambition. But 
suddenly, in the year 394. the spirit of liia dream was 
changed. A We.ttern tlieoiogiau Vigilautius, and an 
Egyptian monk Aterbiua, having arrived in Jerusalem 
and commi.'nted advt-rfiiJy upon Kuliims's and Jerome's 
attitude towards Oiigonistic heresy, the latter, dread- 
ing any imputation upon his orthodoxy, began to kick 
his former idol, Writing to Tlieophilus ho says, " If 
yoii believe me, I never was an OrigeuLst; if you do 
not believe me, I have now ceased to be one," He was 
further incited to resile from his partiality for Origen 
by the heated diatiibes of Epiphanius, bisliop of 
Salamis, who, at the instigation of the Scetian monks, 
Iiad sailed for Palestine. Invited or permitted to 
preach, this prelate uttered a violent tirade against 
Origenism, to which Joha made a spirited reply, 
vindicating the credit of Or i gen, and denouncing 
anthropomoi'phisra. After vainly endeavouring to get 
him to abandon his Origenistic views, Epipliauius in- 
duced Jerome and the monks at Bethlehem to renounce 
Church fellowship with John and his sympathiser 
Knfinu». The controvei'sy was further eiubittei'eil 
through the action of Epiphanius in invatling John's 
episcopal rights by ordaining l'aulinianu.s, a brother 
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of Jerome, aa presbyter for tlio recalcitrant inouka 
nt Bothklieiii. Ultiruatdy. in 396. Tticopliilus oi 
Alesandria was called in aa arbiter, and Jerome and 
Riitiuuf* were reconciled befoi-o the alter. 

A new storm-centre now arose in the West. Rofinua 
returned ti> Komi;, and in 397 jmbliNlieil a translation 
of tlie De Pnnripiis. While avowedly omitting several 
of the nio«t coiiipromifiiiig jwis.siig;i.^i*, and affiiuiing that 
Oiigon's works in general, and this book in particular, 
had been maliciously conupted by heretics, he rathur 
nialadroitly recalled iji hw preface Jerome's early 
enthufitaMiit for Origen. The wrath of the lattei-, on 
hearing of tliis, knew no bounds, He Lssucd a literal 
translation of the work in ijneatiou, and coniiuued to 
fulminate furioiwly not only against Origcnism, but also 
against his old friend and associate. As a Pelagian, 
Rufinii8 adherud to Origiiu's teacliing with respect to 
pre-exihtenee and h-ee will, but being no Arian, he 
rejected his ductnnc of the Trinity. On tlie lattgr 
point, as well as with regaid to the resurrection, he 
aasertcd the orthodoxy alike of liiinscif aikd of Ibu 
Bishop of Jerusalem. At the same time he severely 
condemned the detiTietom of Origen, and tho conti-o- 
versy grew hotter than ever. Rufinus devoted three 
years tiO a tieatise in which he tJefeiidod liiiiiMelf iiud 
attacked Jerome ; the latter replied in a similar vein 
and at eijual length. Paitisans on both sidc:S riuhod 
into the fray. The Roman bishop Siricius, who had no 
gi-eat Uking for Jwome, threw his ajgi.s over Kuiiuuii; 
hut in the year 400. under his successor AnaBtasius, ho 
was formally eeu.sui'ed for tnuLslatiug the De PHn- 
cqjiis. His friend John of Jerusalem fared worse, a 
Bull of excommuuicatioti having been i^ueil against 
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Iiiui. The odd thing about these proceedings was tliat, 
accoitliiig t<J liis o\vii lui'ivc i-onfeasioii, Amtstoisiiw hud 
never even board of Origuu before the trauwiations of 
Bufimi-s apptiared. Perhaps this absolute ignorance of 
his works uiude It L-osicr for lijm to gratify Jerome's 
disciple Marcella, who called for their condemnation. 

In Egypt, too. Origenism. had come under a cloud. 
Compelled at lu-st by the violence of the Scetian uionks 
to aiiathematisc Origcn's writings, Theophilus of Alex- 
andria afterwards became of one spirit with them, and, 
breaking away from his fonner predilection for their 
rivalw of the Niti'ian desei't, condemned Origeu at A 
synod held in Alexandria in 399. EpiphanjuB, who 
had a keen scent in such matters, made it convenient 
to attend and as,siet, and greatly rejoiced over tho 
defeat of Amak-k. According to Jerome, the sentence 
was adopted by many other bi.shops both in the East 
and in the West. Two years later, Theophilus, who 
was a scheming, vindictive prelate rather than a 
theologian, denounced Origeniatic views in a violent 
iDaiiife.sto, which Epiphanius blessetl and Jerome ren- 
dered into Latin, Troops were L^mploycd forcibly to 
dislodgft from the Nitrian mountains the monks who 
refused to ronoimce tho writings of Origcn. Although, 
however, TheopMlua ordered Origen's works to bo 
destroyed, ho continued to read them himself, on tlie 
plea that he "ciiUed tho flowei" and passed by tlie 
thora," ' Many of the monks took refuge in Constan- 
tiuoplc, where they hoped to plead tlieii- cause before tho 
emperor. There, too, they enjoyed tho kindly protection 
of tho noblo-minded Chrysostoin, who, without being 
exactly an Origenist. put a high value on tho service 
' Soeialw, H. E. t\. T. 
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rendtrwl by Ongun, and ap])arejitly hftd littlfj idea of 
the tierce emnity directed against liis adinii-cra. 

The Byzuutiue wipitat now beciime tliu LemiiiuwrtBrH 
o£ the Origenistic controversy. Theophilus forgot 
everytJiing else in the dt-sii-e to humiliate Clirysostom. 
At first it did not look us if he would succeed, for at 
the insfAnce of the monks the empress Eudoxia induced 
Areadiiis the emperor to cite Theopliilus to appear be- 
fore a synod to be presided over by his liated rivak 
The Alexandrian prelate invoked the aid of the ever 
zealous Epiphanius, who, however, being an honest 
bigot, withdrew from Constantinople on ascertaining 
that lie had been misled by false pretences. But 
Thoophilus. finding another ally in the faithfid preach- 
ing of Chrysostom, who had not shrunk from rebuking 
tlie vices of a licontions comi, contrived to tiu-n tJic 
tables upon his opponent, and to become the accuser 
instead of the accused. In the year 403 Chrysostoio, 
after refiLsing to attend a council organised and packed 
by Theopliilus, was escommtuiicated and sent into 
exile. The Ale-\andriau bishop wrote to Theotimua of 
Scythia requesting his concurrence, but only to get the 
retort tliat "lie woiild neither besmirch the fair fame of 
a sainted man long since gone to his rest, nor hav<^ the 
preauinplion to condemn what none of his piedecessoi-s 
had rejected." ^ Within a few days of his banishment 
an eartlujuake, together with the iudigntition of the 
populace, led to the recall of Chrysostom and to the 
flight of Theoijhilus. Ere long, tnjwcver, uu St. Jolm's 
day, Chrysostom was rash enough to compare the 
erapi'ess t-o Hei-odiafi, and the fi-iend.s of Theopliilus at 
court took care to foster hor ijidignatioii, with the 
> SoAiatea, B, E, vi. 12, 
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i-esult that at Eastor, in tlio your 404, Cliiyaostom was 
Heized and doported to Armeuia. Tliereiifion l;lic- bnital 
TliiiophiluM liad the uffruntory to write, " Babylon is 
(alldD, is fallen."' This second exile Chryaostom en- 
dured witli Cbriatiau heroism, aad to liis attachetl flnck 
he continued to write worda of comfort until his death, 
which occuiTed in 407 while he was on the march to 
a stitl drearier place of exile by the Black Sea. A 
generation latei', under Tlieodosius u,, the pi'otests of 
his flock were still loud enough to secure that his bones 
should be brought to Constantinople and laid in uu 
lionoured grave. 

During tlie fifth century thei-e was ft conipiu'ativc 
lull in the storm that laged around Origeu and bis 
wi'itings. It was, however, marked by two iiieideute 
woiih noting, the one at its conimeiiceuieiit, tlio other 
at its close. In Spain, where Pelagianism had ab-eady 
obtained a footing, a, cei'tain AvitiLi) soiigbt to inti"oduc« 
the doctrines of Origen; but about the year 410 this 
attempt was thwarted by Orasiua, a presbyter of that 
countiy. Eighty-six years later, in A.U. 496, by a decree 
of the Roman bishop Gelasin.s, he was pronounced a 
schismatic (!), and all his works were abjured except 
those which had been tran.slnted by Jerome. 

In the sixth century the controversy was renewed in 
all its bitterness. Alwiit the year 630 the convent of 
St, Sabaa, in Palestine, became a hotbed oE Origeniam. 
Among the abbots thei'e, Domitian and Theodore 
(Aakidaa) were especially diatingniahed for their de- 
' Bjr tome till' l«Ilitr iu wLivli this oacui'H is nBciilicii to Jvruiuu. But 
ona i» loth t» tlilnlc tlmt, Rcyy (iimttic a» li<; uuiiJii aumstimiiB be, tlukt 
loamnl Father could tlicin glory avor tlio vuin of u great tnnn of Qo>l, 
whose only ofTduit cuuioEtiKl iu tho iiriuticc of Ohriitiui chuitj* townnla 
Ihc iwrHDC'Utvd, 
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voticm to Origen. Some of t}ie more fanaiical of tlic 
piirty uvoii lull] it in vIvav U> dQinolittb the mouaRtuiics 
of tlieir antayouihts. Before his death, however, Saliaii 
liimself requested the emperor Jnstiuiau formally to 
condemn the arch -heretic. Iii a fanioas li;tt«r to 
Meunjvs, patriarch of Constantinople (c. 538), Justinian 
tabulated the errors of Oi-igeu and gave instructions to 
have hiiii condemned, and his works suppvesserl, by 
synodal decree. The stress laid in this document 
upoD the heresy of pre-c-si(*tence is in itself eloijuently 
suggestive of the period of the Monophysite contro- 
versy, and of the opposuig camps of the P-i-oloHistH aud 
the Isoeki-iats, into which the Oiigeuists were divided. 
The former were so called witli respect to the doctrine 
of the pre-exi.stence of the soul of JesuH; the niuno 
applied to the latter marked them out as defenders of 
the view that all si>uls will ultimately Ixi rostoied and 
be on a level with Clu-iat. The diocesan synod called 
for by Justinian wivs held at Coustri,utuiople hi 541, 
aud expanded the emperor's nine anathemas agaiufit 
Origen and his workw into fifteen.^ Tliwe were »till, 
however, at couit secret disciples of the Alexandrian 
teacher. Tlirough the (impress Theodora and biuliop 
Theodore of Ciesarea, whose nympatliies were with tlie 
Monophysites, the.se were ablu to deviwe retaliatory 
measures. Anxious to put an end to the um-&st caused 
by the Monophysite controversy in Egj-pt, Jnslinian 
was led to expect that bis object could be achieved 
provided ■' the three chapters " — the Nestoiiau writings 
of Theodore oE Mopsueatia, the polemical tractates ol 
Theodoret of Cyrus again.st Cyi-il, and the letter of 

'The atiidont will find tVieai omlumi'ateil iu Ilariiaafc'ii BUlorfi tf 

Dufjma, iv. ]!. 318 f. 
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Ibfts of Edcssa to Mai'i« — were condeniiKul. Action 
visa iiccnrdiiigly tiikeii on these linuH in .'iW; hut U11.5 
Ijishuiw oi tlic Went rL-t'uwed to suhficribe tin; edict, as 
being derogatory to the aiitliority o£ the Council of 
Chalcedon. In 547 Vij;iHua of Rome, a witnk and 
vacillating man, who had climbod to place and power 
as the tool of Lhe empress, was auinmoned to Constanti- 
nople and compelled to acquieweo; hwt shortly after, 
finding that the Afncan bishops and others hod re- 
nounced Church comnmiiion with Iiim, ho withdrew 
tliis approval. Thereupon Justinian condemned tlio 
three chapters afre.i!» (551). After much diH-sensiou 
matters were at lengtl) sett-led at the Fifth General 
Council, whicli Justinian summoned to meet at 
Constantinople in the year 553. The three nliapters 
were condemned. Origen also, it would appeal, was 
ajiathciuatised. He wa.s not, however, singled out for 
special treatment, Iiis name beinj: mentioned only in u 
list of more ancient lieretics. \Vith thin deliverance 
the long and bitter series of Origeni-itic disputeR came 
to a close. 



CHAPTER XII 



StJBSEQDBNT HiSTOBT OF OltlOENlSM 



The subsequent history of OngeoiMiii is disappoiutiug. 
It no longer, indeed, had a histoiy in the same sensii ns 
formt'ily ; but it had, or rather reinaiuvd, an iuQuuncu 
tliat could never die out. Like Hellenism, it was an 
atmoHphere, a spirit, a subtle force pervading thought 
and life. But although all down tlie centuries it has 
Jiwked neither advocatt'M nyr ossailautM, it iu\s ni-ver 
»in become the battk^-cry of opposing parties in the 
iucdi. For a time, in the domain of thoology, it 
remained 

" The imperial ensiga ; which, full lilgli utlranced, 
Slione like a itiuteur, atrenming tg the wind." 

But only afterwards to disappear in a bog ; Jrreoo\'er- 
ably, OB a coiiiplete scientific .system, yt-t, happily, not 
80 as a storeliouse of great thoughts fraught witli 
bles-sing for the world still. 

In the Eastern Chui-ch, after Gregory of Kyasa, the 
mont prontineut nainiis associated with Origeu down to 
the Kfventh century wore those of .'Eneas of Ooza, 
Zachariaa of Mityleiic, and "the divino philosopher" 
Maximus Confessor. iEneas and Zachariaa, who lived 
in the fifth and sixtli cciituries n.-spectively, uxLibit, 
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according to Denis, "incontestahln tmci^s of Otigemsm, 
b\it they are only disjoiiilcd rcmiiiiscencea, and con- 
Reqtiently of no great si^Tiificance." ' Tlicy were 
rhetoricians ratlicr than theologians. In the seventh 
century Oiigcnism was ropresented by MaxiniuR, an 
Eaetoi'n monk, an able thinker, a leaniud .sdiolar, and 
a fcark's-s contTovei'sialifit, By denying the right of 
the emperor to intermeddle in disputed questions o£ 
dogmatic, he onticipatud ttie con tendings of later 
reformers with roapect to the Church's independence 
of the State, In common with others wlio upheld the 
affirmations of the Chalccdoinan creed regarding two 
natures and two wills, he denounced tlie imperial 
" Typus " — a document forbidding all contrtjvcrsy a« to 
whether Christ had only one will or two— on the 
ground that it robbed Him not only of His wills, 
but also of His action, and therefoie oE His natures 
generally. His theology was of the scholastic type, 
and ft combination of Aiiatotelian philosophy and 
Alexandrian mysticism. His great theme is the soid'.s 
receptivity ; he liaa Uttle to say alxiut active effort, In 
his doctrine of grace ho resembles Origen rather than 
Augustine, holding that whatever of being there is in 
va is good, becaiuie being comes from God. Even 
though the taint of sin has tarnished our race, there 
ftfways retnain.'' in lis "the germ and the faculty of 
goo<l." MaximuH iwihcred likewise to the teaching of 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, with regard to universal 
salvation. The labours of the Capiiadocians and of 
Maxiinns, together with the philosophy of iVristotle. 
prepared the way for Greek .scholasticism as represented 
by John of Damascus. It would appear that by the 
' iJt la PkiConepkit d'Originr, {i. !/t9. 
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end of t-he fouiih ci^ntm-y the ITelle^nistic spiiit had 
^■irtiially exhauHtcd itself. It no longer welled iip in 
living aiul creative power. Even the writiii^K^ ot 
MaxiiiiiLs arc largely n. m^amje of the ideas of Gregory 
of Nyasa and those of the pHciido-Dionysius, who lived 
wirly in the fifth century. But naturally, as inde- 
pendent thinking waiiod, inereaised attention wa« 
Iwstowed npon form a,nd method. The intelloctual 
treafiui'Cis, of which they were the cnstodians, no longer 
stimulated the Greek theologians to add to their bulk 
eii' beanty ; rathei' did tliey constitute (i. bin-den- 
nacred, heritage, wliich it cost much labour to 
preserve and transniit, Jotin is not an independent 
author ; he !« a diligent editor, a scholastic through whose 
dialectic skill orthodox CbiisLianity attained a fixed 
form in the Greek Church. But with this it lost much 
of its living interest, and men's minds began to bo 
occupied with rjucstions of worship rather than with 
problems of theology. As llarnack says, '" The history 
of dogma came to a close in the Greek Church a 
thousand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily 
be conceived." ' Such a situation must ever appear 
regrettable in view of the sparkle and hrightneea which 
the Greek mind might have hopartetl to ChriBtituiity. 

Until tlie time of the Pelagian controversies Origen 
w»s scarcely known in (ho West ; and even then, if we 
except the accusatioa>) of Jerome, hia name was not 
much canvassed either in orthodox or in heterodox 
ciicles. The welcome extended to the wTitings of 
Augustine was tantamount to the rejection of those of 
Oiigen. Wliat more particularly sapped the founda- 
tions of Origenism was Augustine's doctrine o£ sin and 
1 llintory of Duijiivi, W. p, SS3. 
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grace, with its literal acceptauce bolli of the tnniitioii 
of original sin and of St, Paul'B Epistle to the Roinana. 
For fully thtce liimdiod years tlit^ AiigHntinian poeition 
was scarcely challenged ; yet this apparently coinpleto 
victory of the gi-eat Latin Fatlier's ton<;liinfr ovct' that of 
the Greek was due not so much to its own superiority 
in depth and logic, as to the gross darknoss induced by 
the disintegration of the empire of the West, Amid 
the chaotic coufnsion of the revolutionary period that 
witnessed the geJieral overthrow of institutions and 
customs, there was no dkposition to investigate the 
foiuidation.1 of belief or to stii" new i]uostion8 for 
debate. What mental energy waa left to those who 
represented theolo^cal study had to bo expended m 
the summarising of results already reached. The only 
real trace of Origen's influence in the Middle Ages ir 
found in the writings <)f John Scotns Engeua (fl308). 
It is uncertain whether Ids knowledge of Origen 
W8S gained at tii'st-hand or not. Thore is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that through Theodore 
of Tarsus, who became archbinliop of Canterbui-y, lic 
may have had access to the writings of the Alexandrian 
Father. But although Scotus frequently mentions 
Origen V>y name, and uam language closely akin to his, 
he docs not appear ever to quote him directly. Wliile 
referring fieely to other Greek Fathers also, ho 
studiously ignores tbo Latin Fathers, with the excep- 
tion of Augustine ("who ia teAlIy mentioned only 
honorie cawa") and Ambrose. The latter attract<?d 
him chiefly through his Hfxa-meron, an allegorical 
treatise of more pronouncedly Alcxaudiian type than 
any other of his writings, and possibly John's know- 
ledge of Origen may have Ijeuu wholly derived froui 
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Ambrose and Gregory ot NyKsa. In aSuTiiinjj that 
"true pliiloHcphy in true religion, and true religion is 
true philoHopliy," Scotua at. once reveals his atGntty to 
Origcn. whom he specially resembles in speculative 
boldness. Nor ia the similarity between the two 
men confined to a mero general Ix^nt oF mind ; it is 
doctrinal as well. For instance, he sumniarily rejects 
the AiigiiHtinian doctrine of prodi-Htiniitioii. Like 
Origen, too, Scotus asserted the eternity of the world, 
ftiid held that had God existed before and without tho 
world, creation would liave been an aceideut in the 
divine life. Only in tlio senae in which cause must 
exist antv^rior to effect, i.e. by a logical interval, but 
not an interval of measurable time, did God exist 
bofoic the workL Him position is csaijtly that of 
Origen, except that for liim crctition is an emanation, 
and not a real creation by an act of will. In lii.^ 
spiritual i.sing tendency he even goes beyond Origen. 
For him the popular notions almut a material hell are 
8imp1y a relic of paganism. Con«eii.-nee- constitutes 
both heaven and hell : " there is no other joy than to 
see Christ, no other punishment than not to nee Him." 
In the soid's retimi to God he distinguishes five stages — 
death, resurrection, the tranfiformation of the fleshly 
body into a spiritual body, the return of the spirit to 
first causes, and finally deification. On tho other 
hand, in liis doctiine of man, whom he views ss a 
microcosm, Scotus deviates from Origen; and on 
various topics he takes for his maoter tlio pscudo- 
Konysius. who was a theosophic mystic. To a cei-tain 
extent tho spirit of Origen reappears also in the 
Neapolitan monk Joachim, more especially in his fi-eo 
interpretation of the sacred text, but it is doub1.fu] 
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whether be had any acquaintance with the writings of 
the great Alesandiian. 

Enough has been said to show tlmt Origen's 
influence upon succeediug ages wan by no means 
commeusurate with the boldness and gramleur of his 
system. This may be accounted for in several ways. 
For one thing it waa not " compactly built together " ; 
through its looseness and discursiveness it was at a 
disadvantage as compared with the more firmly 
welded Neoplatonism of Plotinus. The furious strife 
that raged round Ids name from the time of hia 
death until the middle of the aixtli centin-y was duo 
more to peimma! antipathies than to any gi'eat living 
force in hie philosophy. No gi'eat book was proiluced 
on either side. The doctrines of pre-existence and of 
the tttei'nity of the world were no doubt taugtit in 
many of the pliilosophical schools, — the former, in 
particular, has shown a persi.stent tendency to assert 
itself at intervals in the subsequent history of the 
Church, — and that of the final restoration of all spirits 
received the support of Gregory of Nyssa and of 
Maximua the Confessor. It is clear from the Ciiurch 
history of Socratt^s tliat in the fifth centmy Origcn's 
influence was in certain circles still undiminished; but 
if the Greek Church as a whole had held him in much 
esteem, it would surely have been at moro puiuH to 
preserve \nn works. The truth is, hi^ name waa no 
longer one to conjure with in tht- East : and it was still 
less so in the West. Tiie thunders of Jerome rendered 
him an object of general suspicion. Th« prestige of 
the AugUBtinian theology, which had occupied the 
fi*ld, $a well as the harbmsm and ignorance fostered 
by repeated Invasions on almost every side, likewise 
'7 



tended to bring nbout tlie general neglect of Origoo'B 
waitings even after tlioy were acceaaible to readers in 
the Latin tonguft. Not until thii nintU centui-y did any 
gleam of his influence appear; and if three centuries 
latei' it manifested itaelf with greater strength in the 
pages of Duns Scotus, it was overlaid and virtually 
Rtilled with Neoplatonic mysticism drawn from the 
pseudo-Dionysiua the Axeoiiagit^i. " Dming the Middle 
Ages Orjgen was only a name. In modern times his 
writings lia\'e been re.st<ired to the light of day, but life 
has not been restored to his doctrines. Some of his 
ideas have crept into Jacob Behmen, into Poiret, into 
St. Martin ; hi.s system has remained alien to them." 
So writes Denis,' who is probably con-ect in thinking 
tliat, owing to the coBiuology of its founder, the re- 
conciliation of the modern spirit witli Origenism is 
almost inconceivable. 

Apart altogether from the question of the influimot 
exerted by him, it may be noted that the West has 
been much more generous in its treatment of OrigcD 
tlian the East. This is curious enough, and yet it is 
only another ilhi-stration of the well-attested principle 
that "no prophet is accepted in his own country." 
Diu'ing the Middle Ages, thronghout the Greek Church, 
his name was held in execration, and the mar^ns of 
Ms MSS. were covered witli the bitter denunciations of 
anonymous scribblers, who were greatly Bhocked at 
wliafc they considered Lis deadly heresies and intolcr* 
able blaaphemiea. Even yet the Church whose creed 
he did so much to mould regards liim with decided 
aver.sion. In the Latin Church opinion has alwa^'s 
been more divided as to his merits, some lia\ 
' J>e la Phihaopkie d'Orighu, p. 61 1. 
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written in condemnation, otliers in defence, of his 
views. Augustine, tliongli opposed to lii.s fclieology, 
had that respect for his memory which it was lit that 
one great man shouhl entertain in relation to another. 
Vincentiiis of Lerinum pointed to Origen as a warning 
example of liow the most seholarly and illustrious 
teacher might deviate from tlie highway of truth. 
Others, douljtlosw, have considered liim litijraUy beyond 
redemption, and the question of hia salvation has been 
discussed in more than one printed treatise. But those 
who doubted of his salvation did not scruple to help 
themselves to tJie fruit of Ids hibours; they were 
adherents of that type of ecclesiastical " science " which 
cares little for historical trutli, and "lives on fragments 
of the men whom it declares to be heretics," But at 
the beginning of the ninth century Pope Leo m. in- 
cluded among the patristic leadings in the Komaa 
breviary several Belections from his writings, and all 
along many were disposed to regaid aa wanton inter- 
polations by heretics what of heterodoxy they con- 
tained. In the fourteenth century the pioua Mechtildis 
claimed to have had it revealed to her' in a vision that 
in spite of liis en-ora Ood had shown him mercy. 

Among the admirers of Origen in more recent times 
special mention is due to the learned Erasmus. Besides 
writing his life, this greatest of all the Humanists 
translated some of his Commentaries into Latin, 
tlierehy confirming his declaration that he "learned 
more Christian philosophy from a single page of 
Origen than from ten of Augustine." Luther took a 
diametrically opposite view: Oi-ige-nem jamfhulumi 
dirts devoid; but Luther was not without strong 
dogmatic biaa — witness the fact that lie culled tho 
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KpInUc of St. James " an Epistle of straw." Tlic great 
Reformer's unfavourable estimate of Origeu wn.s 
possibly due, however, more to the impatience with 
which a practical mind is apt to view the idealist and 
his loag-spim theories than to anything else. It is 
worth recalling that in his Table Talk he qaotes with 
approval what Origon says about the power of devils 
being broken by the saints.^ Beza, the friend of Cah-in, 
had also a poor opinion of Oiigen. Molanchthoii 
regarded hiio with mixed feelings, appro^^ng of his 
doctrine of the Ti-inity, bnt rejecting his view of 
Justification. While not homologating his opinions, 
the venerable Eede and the saintly Bei-nard revered 
his memory. In Oenebrard be found a zcalouH 
defender and industrious editor of his works.* 
Since the seventeenth ctaitury, when August iiiian 
divines still referred to Origen in terms of heavy 
ceiisui-e, there lias been a disposit.ion to extend to him 
a kindlier judgment. In some quarters he is even 

' 0/ the Devil and his Works, BCVU. 

'TboBowerB first ininteii liy Murlin In 1512. His flmouilstimia are 
quits UHcritipiil. Ahlioiigh finely printed, t!ie cilition of Ertwinii* 
(Baed, 1545} is luukiug iu csi'u and exnottiess. Kutbor batter than 
thBae IB tlio edition of Ganobrniil (PariB, 15r'l). A grwil silvancc in 
entry respect is shown in thai of tbe Benalktine He la Enc, i vols, fot., 
PariB, 1656-1850,— reprinted by Lmnmntudh, 26 vols. 8vo, Berlin, 
1881-1S18, anti by MignB, PfUnilti'jia Cumm Coinpkhu. ser. Onroe, 
vola. xi.-xvii. Tlie ajjlendid edition of tha Qrepk Fathcra now bflug 
iaeuod by the Berlin Academy ijrovidca tlio world At Injt with a com- 
plote critioiil edition of Origpn'o extant writingji. la tlir Journal qf 
Thcotugieol Studiri (OntolFOi', 1900) tbcie ia an artick liy E. C. Biilkir 
upon "The New TriKtotus Oiigonis,"— "a sorios of twenty homilies in 
Latin disouvered in tno mannscripts (10th aud 18th ceuturina ti- 
apcctivolj), !py M^r. Bitilfol, Rector of the losUtnt Catholiijuci of 
Toulouse," and pnbiithod by him in the early part of last year. The 
probability appuura to be that Uiey are of puroly Lstin origin. 
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hailed as tlie real autlior of mucli tliat is accounted 
moderQ in the religious thought of the present day. 
For our owii pai't, we are inclined to accept as just 
and Christian the calmly conceived and finely expressed 
estimate of the author of Sours with the Mystics : " Of 
the merits of Origen we must judge in the spirit of 
charity. His laboura entitle liim to no less at oui- 
hands. Of this victim of unmeasured censure — this 
idol of indisei'iminato praise, wo can now form a di.s- 
paseiouate estimate. The uproar of the contests which 
ensued upon his death has died away. Those funeral 
games are ended. We ai'e not, like his contemporaries, 
applauding now Jerome and now Riifinus, as they 
strain and turn in their grapple of hatred. Let not 
the evil which was no part of his design be laid to 
hi.s charge. Let his love to the Most Holy, whom he 
wished to serve, be present with us when we think 
npim the multitude of his errors, His whole life he 
offered up as a sacrifice to his Maker — calumny alone 
would snatch the offering fi-om the altar, ' I shall 
know after death,' said he. ' whether those stars are 
indeed animated.' We believe that he now does know 
— in heaven." ' 

' R. A. VanglisQ. E^tiiyn and Remaim, vol. i. p. 11. 
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